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INTE0i)UCtlON 

TO ' 

THE BRIDE OF LAM.MEEMOOR. 



S» 



The Author, on h former occasion, * declined 
giymg the I'eal source from which he drew the 
tragic subject of thiJs history, because, though 
tMXurring at a distant period, it might possibly 
be UQpleasing to the feelings of the descendants 
of the pakties. But as he finds an account of 
the circumstances given ip the Notes to Law^s 
•Memorials, t by his ingenious friend Charles 
^K^patrick Sharpe, Esq., and also indicated in 
4iis reprint of the Rev. Mr Symson's Poems, 
appended to the Description of Galloway, as 
-the Original of the Bride of Lammermoor, the 
Author feels himself now at liberty to tell thte 
tale as he had it from connexions of his owfl^ 

'. * fieelntcoioctioBtotbe Cfaromglaiofthf CMoog»te. 
t I*^* MvmoriaJff p. 226* 



4 INTRODUCTION TO 

who lived very near the period, and were close- 
ly related to the family of the Bride. 

It is well known that the family of Dalr3anple, 
which has produced, within the space of two 
centuries, as many men of talent, civil and mi- 
litary, and of literary, political, and professional 
eminence, as any house in Scotland, first rose 
into distinction in the person of James Dal- 
rymple, one of the most eminent lawyers that 
ever lived, though the labours of his powerful 
mind were unhappily exercised on a subject -ao 
limited as Scottish Jurisprudence, on which be 
lias composed an admirable work* 

He married Margaret, daughter to Ross of 
Balniel, with whom he obtained a considerable 
estate. She was an able, politic, and high- 
minded woman, so successful in what she un- 
dertook, that the vulgar, no way partial to her 
husband or her family, imputed her success to 
necromancy. According to the popular belief 
this Dame Margaret purchased the temporal 
prosperity of her family from the Master whom 
she served, under a singular condition, which 
is thus narrated by the historian of her grand- 
son, the great Earl of Stair :— << She lived k> a 
great age, and at her death desired that she might 
not be put under ground, but that her coffin 
should be placed upright on one end of it, pro- 
iujsing, that while she remained in that situit- 
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tion, the Dalrymples should continue in pros- 
perity. What was the old lady's motive for 
such a request) or whether she really made such 
a promise, I cannot take upon me to determine; 
but it is certain her coffin stands upright in the 
aisle of the church of Kirkliston, the burial 
place of the family/' * The talents of this ac- 
complished race were sufficient to have account- 
ed for the dignities which many members of the 
fiimily attained, without any supernatural assbt- 
ance. But their extraordinary prosperity was 
attended by some equally singular family mis- 
fortunes, of which that which befell their eldest 
daughter was at once unaccountable and melan- 
choly. 

Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the first 
Lord Stair and Dame Margaret Ross, had en- 
gaged herself, without the knowledge of her pa- 
rents, to the Lord Rutherford, who was not ac- 
cq)table to them, either on account of his poli- 
tical principles, or his want of fortune. The 
young couple broke a piece of gold together, 
and pledged their troth in the most solemn 
manner; and it is said the young lady impre- 
cated dreadful evils on herself should she break 
her plighted &ith« Shortly after, a suitor who 

• Memoin of John Earl of StaiTt by as Impartial Hand* ^oA- 
iosy printed for C Cobbety p. 7. 
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WAS favoured by Lord Stair^ and still more so 

by his lady, paid his addresses to Miss Dal- 

ryinple* The young lady refased the proposal, 

and, being pressed cm the subject, ooiifessed her 

'secret engagement* Lady Stair^ a womaan aCi- 

customed to tmiversal submissioii5 (fof even her 

'husband did not dare to (contradict iier,) treated 

this objection as a trifle^ and insisted dpon her 

'daughter yi^ing her consent to marry the new 

snkor, Dttrid Dunbaif » son and heir to DaTid 

Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigtonsfaire. The first 

loter. It man of very high spirit^ &en interfered 

by letter, and insisted on the right he had ao- 

quired by his troth plighted witb the young ia^ 

dy. Lady Stair sent him for answer, that her 

daughter, sensible of her ubddtiful behaviour 

in entering into a contract unsanctioned by her 

parents, had retracted her unlawful tow, and 

now refused to fulfil her engagement with him. 

The lover, in return, declined positively to 

receive such an answer from any one but his 

mistress in person ; and as she had to deal with 

a man who was both of a most determined cba^ 

racter, and of too high condition to be trifled 

with, Lady Stair was obliged to consent to an 

'interview between Lord Rutherford and her 

daughter. But she took care to be present in 

'pelrsoli, atid argued' die poiiltvHth thedisap- 

pointed and incensed 'lover with pertinacity 
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eqilal to his ovn. She partjculariy ia»Uted oa. 
the Levitical law^ which doc^aref, .thM a woDamip 
shall be free of a vow which her pajreats diss^nb 
frpBu Hiia i$ the pawage of Scripture she 
founded aai^^ 

^^ If a man vow a vow uoto the Lord» or swear: 
in oath to bind his soal with a bond; he shalt 
not break his word, h^ sha}! do according/ to all 
that procaedelh put of his mouth. . 

^ If a woman also-vow a vow unto the Lord^* 
and bind herself by a bondi being in .'her father -a 
house in her youth ; . ; 

^^ And her father hear her vow, and her bondr 
wherewith she hath bound her souU and her fa- 
ther shall hold his peace at her : then all her 
vows shall standi and: every bond wherewith 
she hath bound her soul shall stand, 

^ But if I her father disallow her in the day^ 
that he hea^reth ;■ not any of her vows, .or of hec 
bonds wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall 
stand : and the Lord shall forgive her, . because 
her father « disallowed her.''*— Numbers, 3^xx« 8^- 

S,> 4y 6* ■' ■ 

While Ae mother insisted on these topics^ 
the lover in vain conjured the daughter to. de^ 
clare Jier own opinion and feelings, fihe re<« 
mained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed,'^-«t 
mute^^ pale, and motionless as a statue. Only 
at her mother's. oomnsan^, sternly uUexed^ %b» 
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summoned strength enough to restore to ber 
plighted suitor the piece of broken gold, which 
was the emblem of her troth. On this he burst 
forth into a tremendous passion, . took leave of 
the mother with maledictions, and as he left the 
dpartment, turned back tp say to hi& weak, if 
not fickle mistress, *^ For you, madam, you will 
be a world's wonder ;** a j^rase by which some 
remarkable degree of calamity is usually im^ 
plied. He went abroad, and returned not 
^ain. If the last Lord Rutherford was the 
unfortunate party, he must have been the third 
who bore that title, and who died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and 
David Dunbar of Baldoon now went forward, 
the bride showing no repugnance, but being 
absolutely passive in every thing her mother 
commanded or advised. On the day of the 
marriage, which, as was then usual, was cele- 
brated by a great assemblage of friends and re- 
lations, she was the same — sad, silent, and re- 
signed, as it seemed, to her destiny. A lady, 
very nearly connected with the family, told the 
Author that she had conversed on the subject 
with one of the brothers of the bride, a mere 
lad at the time^ who had ridden before his 
sister to church. He said her hand, which 
lay on his as she held her arm round his waste, 
tras as cold and damp as marble. But, fuU 
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of his new dress, and the part he acted in the 
procession, the circamstancei which he long 
afterwards remembered with bitter sorrow and 
oompunction, made no impression on him at 
the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing; 
the bride and bridegroom retired as usual, when 
of a sudden the most wild and piercing cries 
were heard from the nuptial chamber. It was 
then the custom, to prevent any coarse plea- 
santry which old times perhaps admitted, that 
the key of the nuptial chamber should be in- 
trusted to the brideman. He was called upon, 
but refused at first to give it up, till the shrieks 
became so hideous that he was compelled to 
hasten with others to learn the cause. On 
opening the door, they found the bridegroom 
lying across the threshold, dreadfully wounded, 
and streaming with blood. The bride was then 
sought for : She was found in the corner of the 
large chimney, having no covering save her 
shift, and that dabbled in gore. There she sat 
grinning at them, mopping and mowing, as I 
heard the expression used; in a word, abso- 
lutely insane. The only words she spoke were, 
•• Tak up your bonny bridegroom." She sur- 
vived this horrible scene little more than a 
fortnight, having been married on the 24th of 
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August^ and dying: on the 12th of Septahber 
166©. 

The unfortunate Baldoon xeoofimd from his 
wpimd^vhut sternly prohibited all enquiries ro^ 
specting the manner in which he had received 
them* If a lady» he said, asked him any ques- 
tion upon the subject, he wpuld neither answer 
her, iK>r speak tos her again while be lived ; if 
a gentleman, he would consider it aa a mortid 
afirontt and demand satisfaction as having r&i 
eeived such* He did not very long survive the 
dreadful catastrophe, having met with a fatal 
injury by a faU from his horse^ as he rode be^ 
tween Leith and Holyrood^house, of which he 
died the next day, 28th March 1683. Thus a 
few years removed all the principal actors in 
this frightful tragedy. . > 

, Various reports went abroad on this roystert-i 
ous aflSstir, many of them very inaccurate, though 
they could hardly.be said to be exaggerated^ 
It was difficult at that time to bepome acquaint^ 
ed with the history of a Scottish family above 
the lower rank; and strange things sometimes 
took place there, into which even the lav did 
pot scrupulously enquire, 
r . The credulous Mr Law says, generally, that 
the Lord President Stair had a dauj^ter, who 
ff being married, the night she was;&rt<2s.fii, 
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[tbat i9i bedded bri<fe,] was tak^ from her 
bridegroom tnd karkd [dragged] throagh the 
bouM^ (by ai»riC«i we ar« given to iindeMaiid,) 
and ioon eA^wardi di^^ Another daoghter/' 
he eaySf^* was pota^sMd by an evil spirit.*' 

My iMiendy Mr Sharpe, gives aaodier edition 
of the tale.' Aceet^dlng^to his infennation, it 
was the bridie{^MM>m who wounded the bride; 
Hie narriage^ adoording to this account, bad 
be^ against her tnoihefr'i^ iacllaaitioti, who bad 
]jiven hev consent Ifi th^se ominous words: 
** You may marry him, but soon shall jrou re* 
pent it" 

I find kill another account darkly insinuated 
in some ]pghly scurrilooa and abuBive verses, 
of which I have an original ec^. They are 
docketed as being written ** Upon the late 
Viscount Stair and his family, by Sir William 
Hamilton of Whitelaw. The marginals by 
William Dnnlop, writer in Edinburgh, a son 
of the Laird of Hous^ll, and nephew to the 
said Sir William Hamilton/' The^e was a 
bitter and personal quarrel and rirahy betwixt 
the author of this libel,; a name which it richly 
deserves, and Lord President Stair; and the 
lampoon^ which is written with much more ma- 
lice than art, bears the following motto :— • 

" Stair's neck, mind, yrik, tons, grandson, and the rest, 

Aro 'wry/fidMrtrtteliVjKitii, t>&rrlctdfc> ^mmA 
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This malignant satirist^ who calls up iall the 
misfortunes of the fiunily, does not forget the 
fatal bridal of Baldoon. He seems» though hb 
verses are obscure as unpoetical, to intiBotatet 
that the violence done to the bridegroom was 
by the intervention of the foul fiend, to whom 
die young lady had resigned harself, in case 
she should break her contract with her first 
lover* His hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
account given in the note upon Law's Me- 
morials, but easily reconcilable to the family 
tradition. 

<< In al Stiur*8 cftpring we do difference knov, 

They doe thefemaks as the inaka bestow ; 

So ha o£'8 davghter'a marriage gave the ward^ 

like a true vaaaal, to GlenluoeV Laird ; 

He knew what the did to her smtor plight. 

If she her fiuth to Rathexford should slight, 

Whidi, like his own, for greed he broke outright* 

Nick did Baldoon's posterior right deride, 

Andf as first svbstitnte, did seise the bride ; 

Whate'er he to his mistress did or said, 

He threw Ae bridegroom from the nuptial bed. 

Into te chimney did so his rival maul, 

I£s braised bones ne'er were cured but by the hJL" * 

One of the marginal notes ascribed to Wil- 
liam Dunlop, applies to the above lines. ^* She 
had betrothed herself to Lord Rutherfoord un- 
der horrid imprecations, and afterwards mar- 

* The £dl from Ids horsey by which he was killed. 
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ried Baldobn his nevoy, and her mother was 
the cause of her breach o£ faith/' 

The same tragedy is alladed to in the follow- 
ing couplet and note:'— 

<< Whit tnin of CBTMi that iMe brood pwiutib 
Whoa the young nephew weds old imek's epouee.* 

The note on the word uncle explains it as 
tneaning ** Rutherfoord, who should have mar- 
ried the Lady Baldoon, was Baldoon's uncle.^ 
The poetry of this satire on Lord Stair and his 
family was, as already noticed, written by Sit 
William Hamilton, of Whitelaw, a rival of 
Lord Stair for the situation of President of the 
Court of Session ; a person much inferior to 
that great lawyer in talents, and equally ill- 
treated by the calumny or just satire of his con- 
temporaries, as an unjust and partial judge. 
Some of the notes are by that curious and labo- 
rious antiquary Robert Milne, who, as a viru- 
lent Jacobite, willingly lent a hand to blacken 
the family of Stain* 

1 1 hsft eompared the Mtire» which oeeon in the ftrrt toktte 
of tiie earioai litHe oolleetion ealled a Book of Scottish Pasqvils, 
1897, with that which has a more full text, and more extended 
notn, and which is in my own poMession, by gift of Thomas 
Thomson, Esq. Register-Depute. In the second Book of Psa- 
qvils, p. 73, as a most abusiTe epitaph on Sir James Hamilton of 
WUlelaw. 
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. Anodier.poet of the jmriod, ^ith ft mryldUV 
ferent purpose has kft an elegy, m whidi Jw 
cbrkljE hints iat jatxi i3emQftns iibc&ts of> dEeJll- 
starred young person,- wJbose very uocooiraon 
calamity Whitelaw, Dunlop and Milpe, thought 
a fitting object for InrfPoonery and ribaldry. 
This bard of milder mood* was Andrew Sym- 
Spiv before the Revolution minister of Kirkin- 
ner, in Galloway, and after his expulsion- as an 
Episcopalian, following the bumble occupation 
of a printer in Edinburgh. He furnished the 
family of 3aldoon^ with which he appears to 
have been intimate, with an elegy on the tragic 
event in their family. In this piece he treats 
tb^ mournful occasion of the bride's death with 
myst^ious solemnity. 

The verses bear this. title— " On the iiine;8L- 
pected death of the virtuousf Lady Mrs Janeit 
i)alrymple> Lady Baldoon, younger," and af- 
ford us the precise dates of the catastrophe, 
which could not otherwise have been easily a^ 
certained. ^' Nupta August 12. Domum Ducl^ 
August 24. Obiit September 12. Sepult. Sep- 
tember 30, 1669/' The form jof the elegy 13 a 
dialogue betwixt a paasenger and a domestic 
servant. The first,' recolkcting that he had 
passed that way lately, and se^n all around en- 
. livened by the appearances of mirth and festi- 
rity, is desirous to know what had changed so 
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g/ky ^'mseotf.iniQ sKmrniog^ We preteanre tho 
fiaply oCdM servii^Mii'Sp^cilMtiof Mr Sjrmt 
I0iiitv«rie% wluah areaot oif the£nit qil•Kt]r^«? 

V ■ .■'..■.■ : ■ ■ ^. . . . .-. 

> f* Sir, 'til truth youVe told| 

" wb dfii? el&joy g^elit mirth ; bat ndW, ah me 1 

« '-. Otfr>yMjiii|^s«MVlt»aM*4Bgieb ' 

J^ ««>lfiQiik kiBy» 9at 2oi|f MM • brkle» - > 

, Ww^to a hc^wful jpUnt by iMurriflgt tifldt 

'Xid Ibirought Vome hither. . We did a)l rejpicc^ 

Srvtt Mi^ wr 'Mke* 9iit pf^MUlly our TOice 

» That ihe'd ea^y : Sha waned in hw pfitie^ 
tor Atropoe». with h^ impartial knifis, 
^ • iSoob cut hir dirMfl, and therewithal her life ; ' 
■'Aaiftr ftJbititte, Wi way it w^ fittwribt ^ 
It beiaf in ttafertiinale SeptenOnr ; 
Where we mutt leave her till the resuirection^ 
*Tla'ilien ioe Saihti enjoy their full perfection." * ' ' 

' Mr ^msson aJsd potrted ftirth his elegiac 
fftrahlSii^ft the fete of theVidtrffed bridegrooirf^ 
on which subject, afler a long and qaemlon^ 
effusion, the . poet arrives at the sound, conclu- 
sion, that if IBaldoon had walked on foot, which 
it seems was his general custans he would have 

* This elegy is rbprmted In fiie Appendix to a topographical work 
by the sam^ author^ entitled << A Large Beeeraption of G(aUowayi 
by Andrew Symson, Minister of ICirkinner,** Svo, TaitV Edin- 
burgh, 1823. The reverend gentleman^s elegies are extremely rare» 
nor did the authqr ever lee a copy but his own, which is bound up 
with the Tripatriairohicon, a religious poem Ironi the BIbucal His* 



tpry, by the same Author. 
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escaped perishing by a fall from horseback. As 
the work in which it occurs is so scarce as al« 
most to be unique, and as it gives us the fullest 
account of one of the actors in this tragic tale 
which we have rehearsed, we will, at the risk 
of being tedious, insert some short specimens 
of Mr Symson's composition^ It is entitled,— 
** A Funeral Elegie, occasioned by the sad 
and much lamented death of that worthily re- 
spected, and very much accomplished gentle- 
man, David Dunbar, younger of Baldoon, only 
son and apparent heir to the right worshipful 
Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon, Knight Baronet. 
He departed this life on March 28, 1682, hav- 
ing received a bruise by a fall, as he was riding 
the day preceding betwixt Leith and Holy- 
Rood- House; and was honourably interred in 
the Abbey church of Holy-Rood-House, on 
April 4, 1682." 

«< Men nugKt, and yeiy jmtlr too oondode 

He guilty of the wont ingratitiidey 

Should I be sDeii^ or ahoiild I forbear 

At this tad aeddent to ahed a tear ; 

A tear! said I? ah! ihat'a a petit thing, 

A Tery lean, alight, alender offering, 

Too mean, Fm sure, for me, wherewith t* attend 

Ihe unexpected funeral of my friena— 

A glaas of briny tears charged up to th* brim, 

"Would be too iew tor me to ahed for him*** 

The poet proceeds to state his intimacy with 
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the deceased) and the coiMtancy of the young 
roan's attendance on public worship, which was 
regular, and had such effect upon two or three 
others that wew influeiiced by his example, 

« So tbjit my M«m ^gdwHt PtfitoftB teftm, 

He thefi describes the deceased in person 
and manners, from which it appears that more 
accomplishipeoifaB wtf e expedied in the >ci>mpo- 
sition of a fine gentleman in ancient than mo- 
dem times r 

** His body, iHouffh not very la](ge or tail, 
Wm tprightly, active, yea and atrong witbal* 
His constititftion was, |f riglit I've guess*d, 
Blood mixt with choler, said to be the best. 
In's gesture, converse, speech, discourse, attire^ 
He prictis'd that wluch wise men still admire, 
Ck)inmend, and recomm^. What's thfi^t? youl.sa^; 
*Tis this ! He ever choos'd the middle way 
*Twizt bcfth df extremes. Amost in every thing 
He did the like, ^ worth our noticing ; 
Sparing, yet not a niggard ; liberal, 
AnA yet twt lavUk or a pwdigal, 
^ iloMwipg whan to i|>eBd and when to qpare ; 
And that's a lesson which not many are 
Acquainted with. He bashful was, yet daring 
When ha saw cause, and yet therein -but sparing ) 
Familiar, yet not oommuu, for he knew 
To condescfpi^ jffiA Jc/Mp h^» 4i»Uns0 -tPQ» ' ' ^ 

^ "»Wi:^<>i<^ iMOt.goiaBMnly^ -ta i|o 
VOL, II. , , iB k 
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On foot ; I wish that he had atill done so. 

Th* affairs of coutt were unto hini well known ; 

And yet meanwhile he alighted not his o^m. 

We knew full well how to behave at courts 

And yet but seldome did thereto resort.; 

But loy*d the country lifei choos'd to inure 

Himself to past* rage and agriculture ; 

Proving, improvingj ditchingi tren^iigy drainii^ 

Viewing, reviewing, and by tiiios^ means gaining ^ 

Planting, transplanting, levelUngi erecting 

'yFalls, chambers, houses, terraces; prqjectiqg 

Now this, now that device this draught, that measure:^ 

That might .advance his j^rofit with his pleasure* 

Qnidc in his bai^^ains, honest in commerce^ 

^ust in his dealings, beipg much aversQ 

From quirks of law, still ready to iefer 

SQs cause t* an honest country arbiter. 

He was acquainted with cosmognqphy^^ 

Arithmetic, and modem history ; 

With architecture and such arts as tnesej^ 

Whidi I may call speeifick scienq^ . 

Fit lor A gentleman ; and surely he 

That knows them not, at least in some deof^. 

May brook the title, but he wants the thing, 

Ib but a shadow scarce worth noticing. 

H^ learned the Fripnch, be.f spoken to hifi.prBisc^ 

In very littl^ V(iore ih«ii four^ days.** 

Then comes the full burst of woe, in which, 
instead of saying much himself, the poet in- 
forms us what the ancients wouI4 have siaid on 
such an occasion : 

« Aheathen poet, at the news, no doubts 
WoiUd have exclaimed, and forionsly- eried ott# 
Jgamtt tk^e files, th^Jestiniei and sCvkH 
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WiuU! thittfaetftetofplaiMtiriswam! 

We might have Mea Um rage and nYe» yet wofM» 

Tis Tery like wa might have heard him euree 

The year» the moath, the day, the hour, the plaoe^ 

Tin eumpukj, the wigert and tfie race ; 

Deery all reeieatioai^ with the namea 

Of bthmian» Pythian, and Olympiek gameej 

Fjtrfaim againet ihem all, both 6)d and new. 

Both the Nemaaa and the LeAaean too: 

Adjudge all peraooa under higheat pain. 

Always to walk on fool^ and then again 

Order all horaea to be hough'd, that we 

Might now moff the like Hfventar^ aee. ** 

Supposing our readers hare had enough of 
Mr Symson's versesy and finding nothing more 
in his poem worthy of transcription, we return 
to the tragic story. 

It is needless to point out to the intelligent 
reader, that the witchcraft of the mother con^ 
sisted only in the ascendancy of a powerful mind 
oyer a weak and melancholy one, and that the 
harshness with which she exercised her superi- 
ority in a case of delicacyi had driven her daugln 
ter first to despair, then to frenzy. According- 
ly, the author has endeavoured to explain the 
tragic tale on this principle. Whatever resem- 
blance Lady Ashton may be supposed to possess 
to the celebrated Dame Margaret Ross, the 
reader must not suppose that there was any idea 
of tracing the portrait of the first Lord Viscount 
Stair in the tricky and meanspmt/ftd, S\T N^'^-^ 
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liam Ashton. • L«pd Stup^ wli a Uif i rtr -night be 
his monl qu&Bfies, wa;s certsddy one of &e first 
statesmen •and lawyers (^ his age. 

The imagmaiycaAlftiof Wblfs Crag has been 
identified by sorike tt>V^ t^ toed^ wiA ftat of 
Fast Castle. The nuflior is not compet^it to 
judge of the i^oMmbkoce bot^iFuU Ae i«ai and 
imaginary scen^ httfiaig^RenrdrweA fbst Castle 
except from the sea. But fort^ces of t!bis de- 
scription are- .&fUfi4 ii^^WF^Ub . ^^ : ^^^7^* 
nests, projecting rocks, or promontories, in 
suu^ parts -of. the ^ast^tn :^omt. ef 'S^odosid, 
and the position <if S^ft C^fitk ^ems c&ttaaial^. 
to msemUe that of WQ^*^Xif^^gsfus^^fikas^^0l(f: 
other, while its vicinity to t]^ ibouhIaui X}l}g^ 
of hlii^uMrmOofy rcndess'tfae a^simiJutiow la pro- 
faaUetiiib. 

We JbavaM^sr toadied 4lu)<t4;b0 4^alii^C^^. 
Bitfbrteoiate briddgixHim 1^ a iiU firom hofsse*, 
biR3k^ hM4^6airiii4lio 4MMr€l iMotfiirad to iJbe 
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NOVEIS Amy TALES. VOL. XIV. 
tHE BRIOE OF LAMMEBMOQBL 

I 

*• Td WIND HIM A WRN. ^— P. f 07, I. 6. 

• . ■ . . • ' ■ 

some bcuuBeaii tat some pMon* 



Thst it, absohite rights of property for the paymeQt of 
a %\jm annually, wh^ch is .usually a, trifle in such caqes at 
are aDuded 1^ in Ae text 

i 

To Joa^V'. 922, 1 1. 

tV«» To aa as may be ncoesaarji; and kgali a Soottish 
law phrasie* 

"That Dreary Wjm©."— p. 384, 119, 

fVeid, a feverish cold ; a dttoidtr incident to infants 
and to femalet, is bo called* 

" PtTTTiHG UP wrm HIM. " — p. 84S, I hut. 

\ Taking up bis abode* 
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Raid of Caleb Baldesstovk^— P. S47. 



The Rdd of Caki) BoIdentoDe on die cooper's Idt- 
cheiiy has been nnirenadlj oonsdered on die southeni 
side of the Tweed as giotes^pel j and absordty cxtzaTa- 
gant. The author can only say, that a similar anecdote 
was co mmunic ated to him, with date and names of die 
partieSy hj a noble Eail lately deceased, irfiose remem- 
brances of former days, both in Scotland and KiigUnd, 
while they were given with a fefidty and power of hu- 
mour never to be foigotten by those who had the happi- 
ness of meeting his Lordship in frmihar society, were 
especially invaluable from their extreme accuracy. 

Spealong after my land and lamented informer, with 
the omiseion of names only, the anecdote ran dras : — 
There was a certain bachelor gendeman in one of the 
midland coun^ of Scotland, second son of an ancient 
family^ who lived on the fintune of a second son, vide^ 
Ueetf upon some miseraUy small annuity, whidi yet was 
so managed and stretched out by the expedients of his 
man John, that his master kept the front rank with all 
the younjK men of quality in the county, and hunted, 
dtned, cbced, and drank with them, upon apparendy 
equal terms. 

It is true, that as the roaster's socie^ was extremely 
amusing, his friends contrived to reconcile his man John 
to accept assistance of various kinds under the rose, 
which tney dared not to have direcdy offered to his mas- 
ter. Yet, very consistently with all this good inclination 
to John, and John's master, it was thought among the 
young fox-hunters, that it would be an excellent jest, if 
possible, to take John at feult 

With this intention, and, I think, in consequence of 
a bet, a party of four or five of these youngsters arrived 
at the bachelor's little mansion, which was adjacent to a 
considerable vilWe* Here they alighted a short while 
before the dinner hour — for it was jud£;ed regular to give 
John's ingenuity a fair start — and, rushing past the asto* 
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Bitbed domestic, entered the little parlour; and, teUiag 
some concerted etory of the cause of their invasion, the 
self-invited guests asked their landlord if he could let 
them have some dinner. Their friend gave them a hearty 
and unembarrassed reception, and, for the matter of din- 
ner, referred them to John. He was summoned ac- 
cordingly — ^received his master's orders to get dinner 
ready for the party who had thus unexpectedly arriv- 
ed ; and, veithout changing a muscle of his countenance, 
promised prompt obedience. Great was the speculation 
of the visitors, and probably of the landlord also, what 
was to be the issue of John's fair promises. Some of the 
more curious had taken a peep into the kitchen, and could 
see nothing there to realise the prospect held out by the 
MajoT'Domo. But punctual as the dinner hour struck 
on the village dock, John placed before them a stately 
rump of boiled beef, with a proper accompaniment of 
greens, amply sufficient to dine the whole party, and to 
decide the bet iu[ainst those among the visitors who ex- 
pected to take John napping. The explanation was the 
same as in the case of Caleb Balderstone. John had 
used the freedom to carry off the haU-pot of a rich old 
chuff in the village, and brought it to his master's house^ 
leaving the proprietor and his friends to dine on bread 
and cheese ; ana, as John said, *' good enough for them." 
The fear of giving offence to so many persons of distinc- 
tion, kept the poor man sufficiently quiet, and he was 
afterwards remunerated by some indirect patronage, so 
that the jest was admitted a good one on all sides. In 
England, at any period, or in some parts of Scotland at 
the present day, it might not have passed off so well. 

Ancibmt Hospitality. — P. 858, L 22. 

It was once the universal custom to place ale, wine, or 
some strong liquor, in the chamber of an honoured euest, 
to assuage nis thirst should he feel any on awakenmg in 
the night, which, considering that the hospitality of that 



II1& author hag met aotne nitltti6es of k m fonner ^#^ 
4md HI old-fashioned firaiilki. It wIm^ perbq)% bo poeCM 
ftBtiMi tbat recoids kow 

<* My cummer anct X kf ddwn to 8le«p^ 
Widii two pipt stoups at our l^d-feet ; 
And aye when we wa]Kn*d we drank lihem dirr ; 
mM dunk 7<m .> my w.e nu-lner .Dd I? - 

C ■ - 

- It \a h aut0nt M^np ih Tevkrfdnle, fthtf ih the hoWMr (d 
M tod^nt fkmily of cKstmotkm, much addieted to tlh^ 
fifedbytctfkm caode, a Bible TtttB id#ays put mfothe fll#q[>*> 
ihg dpaHto^ttt of the gnesfe^ dong inA a bottle of aft^mg 
)de. On soMie oeeasioa there was a meeting of ekig]f* 
ibeti ki live ncinity of the eastle> all of whoiii weiit idvit- 
•edfddhifl* hjrfhti wc^hy BafOneH an^ M^vtitri^dbo4« dfi 
M^t. ' Aeeoraing to fh« fuhioft of the times, ^^m of 
Ao teveV^i^ griests #ei^ allotted to one hog* b^Mseifii' 
rdeiitj Whkh Wair iised okl ^oh oecasions of e&teikded 
hoB|^ify« Itie buder took (iaire that the diviAeff nmt 
«y^^ted, acjic^ding fo cuetenr, ettch with a WM aMi a 
hbttle of ale. But aftei^ a little cx>nei]totk)* amcMgtfcenP- 
4i^f^ Ihejr tltt aaid to havei reeaAed ^ dotnestio aa he 
i^m leaving the apartment. ^^ Myfrknd, ** said oiie^ of 
the vehekahfe gtieste, " ydti teUst know, wfacni we me^ 
to^hep ki brethifen, the yoniigeet tehilster teads aio«d a 
f^mioh of Scriptmre to the r^ ^-^oi^one BM», therth 
^e^ It ne<^6seary ; take away the oChltf aiii^ -and kl Uiehr 
^ce brii^ sir ihore bottles of ale^^' 
• This d]^dd ifoidd hate siiited the *' hermit Bt6gt " of 
Johfi^fi,^who aiwwered ap«q^ who eiiqmred £inp the yeal 
road to happiness, with the celebrated line, 

'! . '« Comie, my lad^ and dtiak tMot teer ! * \ 
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Appeal to Farliamemt.^ — P. 9^ I. 5. 

The poiMr of aMsed from die Court of Seiiie*^ die 
•opifBie Jndcee of Sootlandy te the SooUkh ParlienMBli 
m eeett of citil light, wa» fiercely debeted before (he 
'lAiioiu It wat a pritilege highly desirable for the aubt 
}ict» as the eaaonBation aiid occasional remrsal of their 
^totencee in BsrliameDt, miffht serve aa a cheoL upoei 
the judges, which they greswf requursd el a time woeft 
tiiey were moch more distioguishea for legal knowledge 
Aen for uprightness and inltgrtty. 
• The Kimhera of the Faculty of Advocates^ (so the 
Bootsisfa barristers are termed,) m the year I674» iaeur^ 
red the violent displeasurs of the Court of Sessioui en 
eoebuBl of their refosal to renounce the right of appeal to 
Parliament ; and, by a ?ery arbitrary procedure, the sia* 
joffity of the nunabcr were banished from Edinburgh^ and 
consequently deprived of their profeisional practiqe for 
several sessions, or terms. But, by the articles of the 
Union, 'an appeal to the British House of Peers has been 
secured to the Scottish subject, and that right has, no 
doubt, had its influence in forming the impartial and in- 
dependent character whidi, much contranr to the practice 
of their predecessors, the Judges of the Court of Session 
^ave sin<to4iisphiyed* 
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It Is easy to conceive, that an old lawyer like the Lord 
Keeper in the text, should feel alarm at the judgments 
^ven in his &vour, upon grounds of strict penal law, be- 
ing brought to appeal under a new and dreaded proce- 
dure in a Court eminently impartial, and peculiarly mov- 
ed by considerations of equity.. 

In earlier editions of this Work, this legal distinction 
was not sufficienty explained. 

Poor-Man-of-Muttok. — P. 49, L 4, (foot.) 

The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is called in 
Scotland *' a poor man, " as in some parts of England it 
is termed *^ a poor knight of Windsor ; " in contrast, it 
must be presumed, to the baronial Sir Lion. It is said, 
that in the last age an old Scottish peer, whose conditions 
Tnone of the most gentle) were marked by a strange and 
nerce-looking exaggeration of the Highland countenance, 
chanced to be indisposed while he was in London at- 
tending Parliament. The master of the hotel where he 
lodged, anxious to show attention to his noble guest, 
waited on him to enumerate the contents of his well- 
stodced larder, so as to endeavour to hit on something 
which might suit his appetite. ^^ I think, landlord, 
ftdd his lordship, rising up from his couch, and throw- 
ing back the tartan plaid with which he had screened his 
grim and ferocious visage— ^^ I think I could eat a mor- 
sel of a poor man / " The landlord fled in terror, hav- 
ing no doubt that his guest was a cannibal, who might 
be in the habit of eating a slice of a tenant, as light food, 
when he was under regimen. 

Lines, — Old WomarCs Charm, — P. 276, 1. 6. 

Reginald Scott tells of an old woman who performed 
80 many cures by means of a charm, that she was sus- 
pected of witchcraft. Her mode of practice beiug en- 
guired into, it was found, that the only fee which she 
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would accept of> was a loaf of bread and a silver penny ; 
and that the potent diarm with which she wrought so 
many cures, was the doggrel couplet in the text. 

The Duke's Walk— P. 286, 1. 5, (foot.) 

A walk in the vicinity of Holyrood-house, so called, 
because often frequented by the Duke of York, after- 
wards James XL, during his residence in Scotland. It 
was for a long time the usual place of rendezvous for 
fiettling affairs of honoiu'* 
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LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 



The Legend of Montrose was written chief- 
ly with a view to place before the reader the 
melancholy fate of John Lord Kilpont, eldest 
son of William Earl of Airth and Menteith^ 
and the singular circumstances attending the 
birth and history of James Stewart of Ardyoir^ 
lich, by whose hand the unfortunate nobleman 
fell. 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly feuds, 
and we must begin with one still more ancient 
than that to which our story relates. During the 
reign of James IV,, a great feud between the 
powerful families of Drummond and Murray di- 
vided Perthshire. The former, being the most 
•numeirous and powerful, cooped up eight score 
jof the Murrays in the lurk tlilo&Waixd) usvi^^ 
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fire to it. The wives and the children of the ill- 
fated men, who had also found shelter in the 
church, perished by the same conflagration. 
One man, named David Murray, escaped by 
the humanity of one of the Drummonds, who 
received him in liis arms as he leaped from a- 
mongst the flames. As King James IV. ruled 
with more activity than most of his predeces- 
sors, this cruel deed was severely revenged, and 
seve«J of the perpetrators ll«^e^e beheaded at 
Stirling. In consequence of the prosecution a« 
gainst his clan, the' Drummon d by whose assist- 
ance David Murray had escaped, fled to Ire- 
{laid, until, bgr noms iof the persvii "wluitse iife 
lie had saiwd, fae was pennidted to return to 
Scotland, «diflre lie and his descendants oicffe 
liMtingiiishedbytfaejiame of JDb*uiiifiKnd-eicinich^ 
orJ^niocfa, diatvk, Dnaiuiiondtaf IralaaiL; iuiil 
die «B]iielMe'iras)>e6lo«wd on llieir estate. .: 
:: TiieJ3i»niDOiidi«rBOchjaf James die JBi^dk'fi 
time was a king's forester in the forest of Glsiif- 
#KlM^9 and jchanaad 40 he nai p laycd theie- in 
iBacofa.oftineiiiaoii:ahaiittfiayttiir IS^ or/earijr 
•B,ld89« Tfak imest ««s ad JBcent lo ibe diifif 
hmo^ «f idle AfocGn^ors, or a pasticnkur i^acse 
<i Hmm, ktMnra lay nke dde <c£ JdacEagli, Jir 
jQiiildvenjrfdie VOgL Tkey laoiakleiea tha ib- 
aaitttifateiittfig Ji^ifaeir nkmikSi >jh8 ; am Jiggnaa- 
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apprehension or slanghter of some of their owa 
name, or for some similar reason. This tribe: 
of MacOregors were outlawed and persecuted^ 
as the reader may see in the Introduction to 
Rob Roy ; and every man's hand being against 
them, their hand was of course directed against 
every man. In short, they surprised and slew 
Drummond-ernoch, cut off his head, and car-* 
ried it with them, wrapt in the corner of one of 
their plaids. 

In the full exultation of vengeance, they stop* 
ped at the house of Ardvoirlich and demanded 
refreshment, which the lady, a sister of the mur- 
dered Drummond-ernoch, (her husband being 
absent,) was afraid or unwilling to refuse* She 
caused bread and cheese to be placed before 
them, and gave directions for more substantial 
refreshments to be prepared. While she was 
absent with this hospitable intention, the barba- 
rians placed the head of her brother on the ta- 
ble, filling the mouth with bread and cheese, 
and bidding him eat, for many a merry meal he 
had eaten in that house. 

The poor woman returning, and beholding 
this dreadful sight, shrieked aloud, and fled in- 
to the woods, where, as described in the ro« 
mance, she roamed a raving maniac, and for 
some time secreted herself from all living society. 

VOL. II. w c 
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Some remaining instinctive feeling brought her 
at lefigth to steal n gbonce from a distance at the 
Hiaidens while they milked the cows, which be- 
ing observed) herhitisband, Aidvoirltch, had her 
eonveyed back tx> her home, and detained her 
Ibet e till she gaY« birth to a child, of whom she 
hftdbeeiti pr^nant; after which she was obsery*- 
ed ^i<adtiany to recov^er her mental faculties. 

Miea^while the outlaws had carrited to die ut* 
most their insults against the regal authority, 
which indeed, as exercised, they had little rea- 
son for respecting. They h&te the same bloody 
trophy, which they had so savagely exhibited 
to tine Lady of Ardvoirlich, into the oM church 
of 8a}q«iidder^ nearly in the centre of their 
c^Hfntry) where the Laird of MacCrregor and 
all his clan being conyened for the piirpose, Imi 
their hiands successively on the dead man's head, 
tfnd s^ore in heathenish and barbarous manner 
to defend the authoor of the deed. This fierce 
and vindictive combination gave the author's 
late and lamented friend. Sir Alexander Bos*- 
well, Bart., subject for a spirited poem, entitled 
^* ClaB'-Alpin's Vow," which was printed^ but 
aot, 1 43ielieve, )p>ttblisbed, in ISiL* 

The hjct is ascdrtaiaed by a prockmuion 
ttbm the Bnrf <>oiificil, dated 4Ui Febrmty 
• 1689, directing fetters of fire and sword against 

* S|ft Appendix, No. L 
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the MacGregors. * This fearful oommission was 
executed with uncommon fury. The late ex* 
oellent John Buchanan of Cambusmore showed 
the aiYtbor some correspondence between his an- 
cestor, the Laird of Buchanan, and Lord Drum* 
mond, about sweeping certain valleys with their 
followers, on a fixed time and rendezvous, iand 
^ taking sweet revenge for the death of their 
cousin, Driunmond^ernoch.'' In spite of all, 
however, that could be done, the devoted tribe 
of MacGregor still bred up survivors to sust^ 
and to inflict new cruelties and injuries, f 

* See AppendiX) No. 11. 

f I emlmtce tlie opportunity given me by a teeond mention of 
Aus tribe^ to notice «n error, Which in^atn to an individual named 
CJar Blohr JMaeOtegoTj the alaughter of the students at the battle of 
rai^fmm. I am infonned from the authoritjr of John Gregonon> 
Esq.) that the chieftain so named was dead nearly a century before 
&e battle in questioui and could not, therefore, have done the csusA 
action mentioned. The miitake does not rest with me> as I di*- 
ckuned being responsible for the tradition while I quoted it» but 
with vulgar fiime, which is always disposed to ascribe remarkable ae« 
tions to a remarkable name. — See the erroneous passage, Introduc- 
tion to Rob Roy, page 908 ; andvso soft deep the o&uded phantom 
ifDugsldC&arMohr. 

It is with mingled pleasure and shame that I record the more im» 
portant error, of having announced as deceased my learned acquaint- 
ance, ihe Rev. Dr Grahame, minister of Aberfoil,«-iSee Rob Roy, 
voL n. p. 20d. I cannot now recollect the precise ground of my 
depriving my learned and excellent inenfl of his eiistenoe, unless^ 
like Mr Kirke, his predecessor in the pariA, the exoeUent Doctor 
had made a shoit trip to Fairyland, with whose wonders he is sa 
well acquainted* But however I xoay hate bmao^^ lut t«|^ 
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Meanwhile young James Stewart of Ardvoir- 
lieh grew up to manhood, uncommonly tall, 
strong, and active, with such power in the gi*asp 
of his hand in particular, as could force the 
blood from beneath the nails of the persons who 
contended with him in this feat of strength. 
His temper was moody, fierce, and irascible : 
yet he must have had some ostensible good qua- 
lities, as he was greatly beloved by Lord KiU 
pont, the eldest son of the Earl of Airth and 
Menteith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Mon- 
trose in the setting up his standard in 1644, just 
before the decisive battle at Tippermuir, on the 
1st September in that year. At that time,. 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich shared the confidence of 
the young Lord by day, and his bed by night, 
when, about four or five days after the battle, 
Ardvoirlich, either from a fit of sudden fury, or 
deep malice long entertained against his unsus*^ 
pecting friend, stabbed Lord Kilpont to the 
heart, and escaped from the camp of Montrose^ 
having killed a sentinel who attempted to detain 
him. Bishop Guthrie gives as a reason for this 
villanous action, that Lord Kilpont had reject- 

ia most sincere for having spread such a rumour ; and no one can be 

more gratified than I dat the report, however I have been induced 

to credit and give it currency, is a &l8e one, and that Dr Grahame 

Jr stiU the living pastor of Abeifoi), for tlie delight and instruction 

»fMig brother aatiqusarieB* 
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ed with abhorrence a proposal of Ardvoirlich 
to assassinate Montrose. But it does not ap- 
pear that there is any authority for this charge, 
which rests on mere suspicion. Ardvoirlich, 
the assassin, certainly did fly to the Covenan- 
ters and was employed and promoted by them. 
He obtained a pardon for the slaughter of Lord 
Kilpont, confirmed by Parliament in 1644, and 
was made Major of Argyle's regiment in 1648. 
Such are the facts of the tale, here given as a 
Legend of Montrose's wars. The reader will 
find they are considerably altered in the fictiti- 
ous narrative. 

The author has endeavoured to enliven the 
tragedy of the tale by the introduction of a per- 
sonage proper to the time and country. In this 
he has been held by excellent judges to have 
been in some degree successful. The contempt 
of commerce entertained by young men having 
some pretence to gentility, the poverty of the 
country of Scotland, the national disposition to 
wandering and to adventure, all conduced to 
lead the Scots abroad into the military service 
of countries which were at war with each other. 
They were distinguished on the Continent by 
their bravery; but in adopting the trade of 
mercenary soldiers, they necessarily injured 
their national character. The tincture of learn- 
ing, which most of them possessed^ 4e\|c;^ti^t^\^4 
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into pedantry ; their good-breeding became 
mere ceremonial ; their fear of dishonour no 
longer kept them aloof from that which was 
really unworthy, but was made to depend on 
certain punctilious observances totally apart 
from that which was in itself deserving of praise. 
A cavalier of honour, in search of his fortune, 
might, for example, change his services as be 
would his shirt, fight like the doughty Captain 
Dalgetty, in one cause after another, without 
regard to the justice of the quarrel, and might 
plunder the peasantry subjected to him by the 
fate of war with the most unrelenting rapacity ; 
but he must beware how he sustained the slight- 
est reproach, even from a clergyman, if it had 
regard to neglect on the score of duty. The 
following occurrence will prove the truth of 
what I mean : — 

** Here I must not forget the memory of one 
preacher, Master William Forbesse, a preacher 
for souldiers, yea, and a captaine in neede to 
leade souldiers on a good occasion, being full 
of courage, with discretion and good conduct, 
beyond some captaines I have knowne, that 
were not so capable as he. At this time be 
not onely prayed for us, but went on with us, 
to remarke, as Ithinke, men's carriage; and 
having found a sergeant neglecting his dutie 
and bis honour at such a time, (whose name I 
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will not expresses) having cbukleii hioiy did 
promUe to reveale him unto m^, as he did after 
their service. The sergeant being called bei- 
fore nae, and accused, did deny bis accusatioi^ 
aJleaging, if he were no pastour that had alUag^ 
ed it) he would not lie under the injury, Tb^ 
preacher offered to fight with him, [in proof] 
that it was truth be had spoken of him ; where- 
upon I cashiered the sergeant, and gave bis 
place to a worthier, called Mungo Gray, a geiv 
tleman of good worth, and of much courage. 
The sergeant being cashiered, never calleoi 
Master William to account, for which be was 
evill thought of; so that he retired home» and 
quit the warres." 

The above quotation is taken from a wor)c 
whiqh the author repeatedly consulted while 
composing the following sheets, and which is 
in great measure written in the humour of Cap- 
tain Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the following 
formidable title ;'*-^^ Monro his Expedition 
with the worthy Sqots Regiment, called Mac- 
Key e*s Regiment, levied in August 1626, by 
Sir Donald MacKeye Lord Rees Colonel, for 
his M^estie's service of Denmark, and reduced 
after the battle of Nerling, in September 1694i 
at Wormes, in the Pala : Discharged in se- 
veral duties and observations of service, firsit, 
under the m^'gnfmimpus King of Denmark^ 
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during his wars against the Empire ; afterwards 
under the invincible King of Sweden, during 
his Majestie's lifetime; and since under the 
Director- General, the Rex-Chancellor Oxen- 
sterne, and his Generals : Collected and gather* 
ed together, at spare hours, by Colonel Robert 
Monro, as First Lieutenant under the said Re- 
giment, to the noble and worthy Captain Tho- 
mas MacKenzie of Kildon, brother to the noble 
Lord, the Lord Earl of Seaforth, for the use of 
all noble Cavaliers favouring the laudable pro- 
fession of arms. To which is annexed, the 
Abridgment of Exercise, and divers Practical 
Observations for the Younger OflScer, his con- 
sideration. Ending with the Soldier's Medita- 
tions on going on Service.'* — London, 1637. 

Another worthy of the same school, and near- 
ly the same views of the military character, is 
Sir James Turner, a soldier of fortune, who 
rose to considerable rank in the reign of Charles 
II., had a command in Galloway and Dumfries- 
shire, for the suppression of conventicles, and 
was made prisoner by the insurgent Covenant- 
ers in that rising which was followed by the 
battle of Pentland. Sir James is a person even 
of superior pretensions to Lieutenant-Coloilel 
Monro, having written a Military Treatise on 
the Pike-Exercise, called ^^ Pallas Armata.'' 
Moreover, he was educated at Glasgow College^ 
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though he escaped to become an Ensign in the 
German wars, instead of taking his degree of 
Master of Arts at that learned seminary. 

In latter times, he was author of several dis- 
courses on historical and literary subjects, from 
which the Bannatyne Club have extracted and 
printed such passages as concern his Life and 
Times, under the title of " Sir James Turner's 
Memoirs.'' From this curious book I extract 
the following passage, as an example of how 
Captain Dalgetty might have recorded such an 
incident had he kept a journal, or, to give it a 
more just character, it is such as the genius of 
De Foe would have devised, to give the minute 
and distinguishing features of truth to fictitious 
narrative : — 

'^ Heere I will set doun ane accident befell 
me ; for thogh it was not a very strange one, 
yet it was a very od one in all its parts. My 
tuo brigads lay in a village within halfe a mile 
of Applebie ; my own quarter was in a gentle- 
man's house, who was a Ritmaster, and at that 
time with Sir Marmaduke ; his wife keeped her 
chamber readie to be brought to bed. The 
castle being over, and Lambert farre enough, I 
resolved to goe to bed everie night, having had 
fatigue enough before. The first night I sleepd 
well enough ; and riseing nixt morning, I misd 
one linnen stockine, one half silke one, and one 
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boothose, the accoustrement under a boote for 
one leg; neither could they be found for any 
search. Being provided of more of the same 
kind, I made myselfe reddie, and rode to the 
head-quarters. At my returne, I could hear 
no news of my stockins. That night I went to 
bed, and next morning found myselfe just so 
used; missing the three stockins for one leg 
onlie, the other three being left intire as they 
were the day before. A narrower search then 
the first was made, bot without successe* I 
had yet in reserve one paire of whole stockings, 
and a paire of boothose, greater than the for- 
mer. These I put on my legs. The third 
morning I found the same usage, the stodiius 
for one leg onlie left me. It was time for m,e 
then, and my servants too, to imagine it must 
be rats that had shard my stockins so inequallie 
with me; and this the mistress of the house 
knew well enough, but wold not tell it me. 
The roome, which was a low parlour, being 
well searched with candles, the top of my great 
boothose was found at a hole, in which they 
had drawne all the rest. I went abroad and 
ordered the boards to be raised, to see how the 
rats had disposed of my moveables. The mis- 
tress sent a servant of her oun to be present at 
this action, which she knew concerned her. 
One board being bot a little opened, a little 
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boy of mine thrust in his hand, and fetched 
with him foure and tuentie old peeces of gold, 
and one angell. The servant of the house af- 
firmed it appertained to his mistres. I'he boy 
bringing the gold to me, I went tmmediatlie to 
the gentlewoman's chamber, and told her, it 
was probable Lambert haveing quarterd in that 
house, as indeed he had, some of his servants 
might have hid that gold ; and if so, it was law- 
fullie mine ; bot if she could make it appeare it 
belonged to her, I sould immediatlie give it her. 
The poore gentlewoman told me with many 
teares, that her husband being none of the fru* 
gallest men, (and indeed he was a spendthrift,) 
she had hid that gold without his knowledge, 
to make use of it as she had occasion, especial- 
lie when she lay in ; and conjured me, as I lovd 
the King, (for whom her husband and she had 
sufFerd much,) not to detaine her gold. She 
said, if there was either more or lesse then foure 
and tuentie whole peeces, and two halfe ones, 
it sould be none of hers ; and that they were 
put by her in a red velvet purse. After I bad 
given her assurance of her gold, a new search 
is made, the other angell is found, the velvet 
purse all gnawed in bits, as my stockings were, 
and the ^old instantlie restored to the gentle- 
woman. I have often heard that the eating 
or gnawing of cloths by rats is ominous, and 
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portends some mischance to fall on those to 
whom the cloths belong. I thank God I wa$ 
never addicted to such divinations, or heeded 
them. It is true, that more misfortunes than 
one fell on me shortlie after ; hot I am sure I 
could have better forseene them myselfe then 
rats or any such vermine, and yet did it not. 
I have heard indeed many fine stories told of 
rats, how they abandon houses and ships, when 
the first are to be burnt, and the second dround. 
Naturalists say they are very sagacious creatures, 
and I beleeve they are so ; bot I shall never be 
of the opinion they can forsee future contingen- 
cies, which I suppose the divell himselfe can 
neither forknow nor fortell ; these being things 
which the Almightie hath keepd hidden in the 
bosom of his divine prescience. And whither 
the great God hath preordained or predestinat- 
ed these things, which to us are contingent, to 
fall out by ane uncontrollable and unavoidable 
necessitie, is a question not yet decided." * 

In quoting these ancient authorities, I must 
not forget the more modern sketch of a Scottish 
soldier of the old fashion, by a masterhand, in 
the character of Lismahago, since the existence 
of that doughty Captain alone must deprive the 
present author of all claim to absolute origina* 

* Sir James Tumer*8 Memoira, Bannatyne edition, p. 59. 
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lity. Still Dalgetty, as the production of his 
own fancy, has been so far a favourite with its 
parent, that he has fallen into the error of as- 
signing to the Captain too prominent a part in 
the story. This is the opinion of a critic who 
encamps on the highest pinnacles of literature ; 
and the author is so far fortunate in having in- 
curred his censure, that it gives his modesty a 
decent apology for quoting the praise, which it 
would have ill-befitted him to bring forward in 
an nnmingled state. The passage occurs in 
the Edinburgh Review, No. 55, containing a 
criticism on Ivanhoe :— 

" There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty, 
— or, rather, he engrosses too great a propor-i- 
tion of the work, — for, in himself, we think he 
is uniformly entertaining; — and the author has 
nowhere shown more affinity to that matchless 
spirit who could bring out his FalstafFs and his 
Pistols, in act after act, and play after play, and 
exercise them every time with scenes of un- 
bounded loquacity, without either exhausting 
their humour, or varying a note from its cha- 
racteristic tone, than in his large and reiterated 
specimens of the eloquence of the redoubted 
Ritt-master. The general idea of the charac- 
ter is familiar to our comic dramatists after the 
Restoration — and may be said in some measure 
to be compounded of Captain Fluelleu aud 
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Bobadii ; — bat the ludiGnMis oombination of the 
mddado widi die DiTuu^ student of Mareschal- 
Collie, is entirdy oi^iiud; and the mixture 
of talent, selfishness, coorage^ coarseness, and 
oooceit, was neTer so happUy exemplified. Nu- 
merous as bis speeches are, diere is not one that 
is not characteristic — ^and, to our taste, divert- 
togly ludicrous. ^ 
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APPENDIX. 



No. L 

The scarcity of my late friend's poem may be an ex« 
cuse for adding the spirited conclusion of Qan Alpin's 
vow. The Clan Gregor has met in the ancient church 
of Balquidder. The head of Drummond-emoch is 
j^ced on the altar, covered for a time with the banner 
of the tribe. The Chief of the tribe advances to the 
altar — 

** And pausingy OQ the banner gased ; 
Then cried in acorny his finger raiaed, 
< Thu waa ihe boon of Scotland's king ; * 
And, with a quick and angry fling, 
Tossing the .pageant screen awajr, 
The dead man*s head before him lay. 
Unmoved he scanned the visage o'er, 
The clotted locks were dark with gore, 
The features with convulsion grim, 
The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim. 
But unappal'd, in angry mood, 
With lowering brow, unmoved he stood. 
Upon the head his bared right hand 
He laid, the other grasp'd his brand : 
Then kneeling, cried, * To Heaven I swear 
This deed of death I own, and than v 
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As truly, fully mine, as though 

This my right hand had dealt the blow : 

Come then, our foemen, one, come all ; 

If to revenge this caiti£f *s fidl 

One blade is bared, one bow is drawn^ 

Mine everlasting peace I pawn. 

To claim from them, or claim from him. 

In retribution, limb for limb. 

In sudden fray, or open sti^. 

This steel shall render life for life. * 

" He ceased ; and at his beckoning nod. 

The clansmen to the altar trod ; 
' And not a whisper breathed around* 
And nought was heard of mortal sound. 
Save from the clanking arms ihtj bore. 
That rattled on the marble floor ; 
And each, as he approached in hasten 
Upon the scalp his right hand placed ; 
With livid lip, and gather*d brow. 
Each uttered, in his turn, the vow. 
Fierce Malcolm watch'd the passing scene, 
And searched them through with glances keen ; 
Then dasVd a tear-drop from his eye ; 
Unhid it came — ^he knew not why. 
Exulting high, he towering stood : 
< Kinsmen, * he cried, * of Alpines blood, 
And worthy of Clan Alpines name. 
Unstained by cowardice and shame, 
E*en do, spare nocht, in time of ill 
Shall be Clan Alpines legend still ! * " 
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No. II. 

It has been disputed whether the Children of the 
Mist were actual MacGregors, or whether they were iK)t 
outlaws named MacDonald, belonging to ArdnamurchaQ. 
The following aet of the Privy Council seems to decidp 
thp question : — 

« JSdinbwrgh, 4M Febmary, 1589. 

'' The same day, the Lords of Secret Council being 
crediblie informed of ve cruel and mischeivous proceed- 
ing pf ve wijcked C Wgrigor, so lang continuing in 
Ubpdi slaughters, her^hips^ mani&st reijte, and stouths 
committed upon his Uieness' peaceable and .good subr 
Jecbi inhabitmg ye countries ^west ye biavs of ye Highr* 
lands, thir money years by^gpne ; but sp^ci^lly hejir ^Acr 
ye cruell murder of umqIL Jp. Drummond of Drummop 
neyryuch, his Majesties proper tennant, ^nd ^uie of hii 
{bsjbfirs of Glenavtney, committed upon ye day of 

last bypast, be certain of ye sa^d clan, be yf 
council and determination of ye haill, avow and to dW 
fend ye authors yrof qoever wald persew for revenge of 
ye same, qll ye said Jo. was occupied in seeking of ve« 
nison to his Hieness, at command of Pat. Lord Drum- 
mond, Stewart of Strathame, and principal forrester of 
Glenartney ; the Queen, his Majesties dearest spousBy 
being yn shortlie looked for to arrive in this realm. Like- 
as, adder ye murder committed, ye ai^thors yrof cutted 
off ye said umqll. Jo. Drummond*s head, and carried 
the same to the Laird of M*Grigor, who, and the haill 
aurn^me of M^Grigori^ )pMi|>08ely couvaeined upon th« 
-Swday yrafta*, «t die Kirk of Buohquidder ; qr they 
-Caused ye said umqll John 4i head to be pnted to ym, 

VOL. I^ D 
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and yr avowing ye sd murder to have been committed by 
yr communion, council, and determination* laid yr han<k 
upon the pow, and in eithnik, and barbarous manner, 
swear to defend ye authors of ye sd murder, in maist 
proud contempt of our sovm Lord and his authoritie, 
and in evil example to others wicked limmaris to do ye 
like, give ys sail be suffered to remain unpunished." 

Then follows a commission to the Earls of Huntly, 
Argyle, A thole, Montrose, Pat. Lord Drummond, J a. 
Commcndator of Incheffray, And. Campbel of Lochin- 
nel, Duncan Campbel of Ardkinglas, Lauchlane Mcin- 
tosh of Dunnauchtane, Sir Jo. Murray of Tullibarden, 
knt., Geo. Buchanan of that Ilk, and And. MTarlane 
of Ariquocher, to search for and apprehend Alaster 
M*G rigor of Glenstre, (and a number of others nomina- 
tim,) '* and all others of the said Clangrigor, or ye as- 
sistars, culpable of the said odious murther, or of thifb, 
reset of thii^ herships, and somings, qrever they may 
be apprehended. And if they refuse to be taken, or flees 
to strengths and houses, to pursue and assege them with 
fire and sword ; and this commission to endure for the 
space of three years." 

Such was the system of police in 1589 ; and such 
the state of Scotland nearly thirty years after the Refor- 
mation. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



While these pages were passing through the press,, 
the author received a letter from the present Robert 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich, favouring him with the account 
of the unhappy slaughter of Lord Kilpont, differing from, 
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and more probable than, that given by Bishop Wishart, 
whose narrative infers either insanity or the blackest 
treachery on the part of James Stewart of Ardvoirlioh, 
the ancestor of the present family of that name. It is 
but fair to give the entire communication as received from 
my respected correspondent, which is more minute than 
the histories of the period. 

*' Although I have not the honour of being personally 
known to you, I hope you will excuse the liberty I now 
take, in addressing you on the subject of a transaction 
more than once alluded to by you, in which an ancestor 
of mine was unhappily concerned. I allude to the 
slaughter of Lord Kilpont, son of the Earl of Airth and 
Monteith, in 164>4, by Jameis Stewart of Ardvoirlich. 
As the cause of this unhappy event, and the quarrel 
which led to it, have never been correctly stated in any 
history of the period in which it took place, I am in- 
duced, in consequence of your having, in the second se- 
ries of your admirable Tales on the History of Scotland^ 
adopted Wishart*s version of the transaction, and being 
aware that your having done so will stamp it with an 
authenticity which it does not merit, ana with a view, 
as far as possible, to do justice to the memory of my 
unfortunate ancestor, to send you the account of this 
affair as it has been handed down in the family. 

" James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, who lived in the early 
part of the 1 7th century, and who was the unlucky cause 
of the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, as before mentioned, 
was appointed to the command of one of several inde- 
pendent companies raised in the Highlands at the com- 
mencement of the troubles in the reign of Charles L ; 
another of these companies was under the command of 
Lord Kilpont, and a strong intimacy, strengthened by a 
distant relationship, subsisted between them. When 
Montrose raised the royal standard, Ardvoirlich was one 
of the first to declare for him, and is said to have been 
a principal means of bringing over Lord Kil^oivt ta thft. 
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same cause ; and they accordingly, along with Sir John 
Drutnmond Bnd their respecdve fisUoweis, joBied Moti- 
trose, as recorded by Wishart, at Buchanty* While 
they served together, so strong was their intimacy that 
diey lived and slept in the same tent. 

^* In the mean time, Montrose had been joined by the 
Irish under the command of Alexander Maodonald; 
these, on their march to join Montrose, had committed 
some excesses on the lands belonging to Ardvoirlich, 
which lay in the line of their inarch irotn tkt west coast. 
Of this Ardvoirlich complained to Montrose, who, pro- 
bably wi^](Dg as much as possible to conciliate his new 
allies^ treated it in rather an -evasive manner. Ardvoir- 
lich, who was a man of violent passions, having &iled 
to receive such satis&ction as he required, challenged 
Macdonald to single combat. Before they met, how- 
ever, Montrose, on the infonnation and by advice, 4is it 
is said, of Kilpont, laid them both under arrest. Mon- 
trose, seeing the evils of sndi a feud at such a critical 
^ime, "effect^ a sort of reconciliation between them, and 
forced them to shake hands in his presence ; when, it 
was said, that Ardvoirlich, who was a very powerftd man, 
took sudi a hold of Maodocudd's hand as to make the 
blood ^start from his&igers. Still, it would appear, Ard- 
voirlich was by no means reconciled. 

" A few days after the batt^ of Tippemwiir, when 
Montrose with his army encamped >at CoUace, an -enter- 
tainment was given by him to his officers, in honour of 
the victory he had obtained, and KUpont and his oom- 
rade Ardvoirlich were of the party. After retumkig to 
their quarters, Ardvoiilich, who setemed stiU to brood 
over his quarrel wkh Macdonald, mid being lieated widi 
drink, began to i>hune Lord Kslpont for the part he had 
ti^n in preventing his obtSEidng isednss, jo^ireflectk^ 
against Montrose £>r not silowinghim what he consideted 
.proper reparation. Kilpont of coui^ defended the oan- 
ductof himself and his relative Montrose, till their argu- 
k mieat came to high words ; and finally, from the state thqr 
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were both in^ by an easy transitioD, to'blows, nrhen ArcU 
voirlich, with his dirk, struck Kilpont dead on the ^x>l. 
He immediately fled, and mider the cover of a thick mist 
escaped pursuit, leaving his eldest son Henry, who had 
been mortally wounded at Tippermuir, on his death* 
bed. 

** His followers immediately withdrew from Montrose, 
and no course remained £or him but to throw himself in- 
to the arms of the opposite faction, by whom he was well 
received. His name is frequently mentioned in Leslie's 
campaigns, and on more than one occasion he is men* 
tioned as having afforded protection to several of his for* 
mer friends through his interest with Leslie, when the 
King's cause became desperate. 

^^ The fei^oing account of this unfortunate transaction, 
I am well aware, differs materially from the account given 
by Wishart, who alleges that Stewart had laid a plot for 
the assassination of Montrose, and that he murdered Lord 
Kilpont in consequence of his refusal to participate in hii: 
design. Now, I may be allowed to remark, that besides 
Wishart having always been regarded as a partial histo* 
rian, and very questionable authority on any subject con- 
nected with the motives or conduct of those who differed 
from him in opinion, that even had Stewart formed sudi 
a design, Kilpont, from his name and connexions, was 
likely to be the very last man of whom Stewart would 
choose to make a confidant and accomplice. On the 
other hand, the above account, though never, that I am 
aware, before hinted at, has been a constant tradition in 
the family ; and, from the comparative recent date of the 
transaction, and the sources from which the tradition has 
been derived, I have no reason to doubt its perfect au- 
thenticity. It was most circumstantially detailed as above, 
given to my frither, Mr Stewart, now of Ardvoirlich, 
many years ago, by a man nearly connected with the fa- 
mily, who lived to the age of 100. This man was a 
great-grandson of James Stewart, by a natural son John 
of whom many stories are still curxeut Va ^2kx^ ^\av\r^ 
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under his appellation of John dhu Mhor. This John was 
with his father at the time, and of course was a witness of 
the whole transaction ; he lived till a considerable time 
after the Revolution, and it was firom him that my fa- 
ther's informant, who was a man before his grand&ther, 
John dhu Mhor's death ,received the information as a- 
bove stated. 

^^ I have many apologies to o£Per for trespassing so 
long on your patience ; but I felt a nat\u*al desire, if pos- 
sible, to correct what I conceive to be a groundless im- 
putation on the memory of my ancestor, before it shall 
come to be considered as a matter of history. That he 
was a man of violent passions and singular temper, I do 
not pretend to deny, as many traditions still current in 
this country amply verify ; but that he was capable of 
forming a design to assassinate Montrose, the whole te- 
nor of his former conduct and principles contradict. 
That he was obliged to join the opposite party, was 
merely a matter of safety, while Kilpont had so many 
powerful friends and connexions able and ready to avenge 
nis death. 

'' I have only to add, that you have my full permis- 
sion to make what use of this communication you please, 
and either to rdect it altogether, or allow it such credit 
as you think it deserves ; and I shall be ready at all times 
to furnish you with any further information on this sub- 
ject which you may require and which it may be in my 
power to afford. 

<< Abdvoirlicb. 
•< \bth January, 1830. 

The publication of a statement so particular, and pro- 
bably so correct, is a debt due to the memory of James 
Stewart ; the victim it would seem, of his own violent 
passions, but perhaps incapable of an act of premedita- 
ted treachery. 

Abbotsfo&d. 
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Highland Pass. — P. 826, 1. 6. 

The beautiful pass of Leny, near Callender, in Mon* 
teith| would in some respects answer the description. 

The Wager.— p. 870, 1. 10. 

Such a bet as that mentioned in the text is said to 
hare been taken by MacDonald of Keppoch, who extri- 
cated himself in the manner there narrated. 
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ClVILISAtiOi^ OF *t^t HlGHI/itNDSt^^l'. 60, L 6. 

CfootJ. 

In the rei^ of JkcbeB VL^ an attempt of rather an ex- 
traordinary kind was made to civilize the extreme north- 
eni pAft 6f th6 Hebf ideaii Archipelago. That monarch 
grant&d thfe pfdpefty ot the Island of Lewis, as if it had 
been an unknown and savage country, to a number of 
Lowland gentkifie'ii, called undertakers, chiefly natives 
of ^fc^nre of Fife, that they might eoldniste and settle tfaefe. 
The enterprise was at first siieftessful, but the natives of 
the Island, MacLeods and MacKenzies, rose on the low- 
land adventurers, and put most of them to the sword. 

Interpolated Passage ; after the paragraph in 
the text ending ** tvhen the Jelloto had approached 
tvithinafewpaces of him.** — P. 115, 1. 10. 

It is very well, thought the Ritt-master to himself; he 
annuls my parole by putting guards upon me, for, as we 
used to say at Mar eschal- College, fides et Jiducia sunt 
relativa ; and if he does not trust my word, I do not 
see how I am bound to keep it, if any motive should oc- 
cur for my desiring to depart firom it. Surely the mo- 
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ral obligation of the parole is rebaed, in lo fiir «g phy- 
sical force is substituted instead thereof? 

Thus comforting himedf in the metaphysical immuni- 
ties nrhich he deduced from the vigilance of his sentinely 
Rkt-mastev Dalgetty retired to his apartment. 

NoTS««— The military men of the times argued upon 
dependencies of honour, as they called them, with all die 
metaphysical argumentation of civilians, or school di- 
vines. 

The English officer, to whom Sir James Turner was 
prisoner after the rout at Uttoxeter, demanded his pa- 
role of honour not to go beyond the walls of Hull with- 
out liberty. '^ He brought me the message himself,—- 
I told him, I was ready to do so, provided he removed 
his guards from me, ior fides et Jiaucta sunt relativa ; 
and, if he took my word for my fidelity, he was obliged 
to trust it, otherwise, it was needless for him to seek it, 
and in vain for me to give it ; and therefore I beseeched 
him either to give trust to my word, which I would not 
break, or his own guards, who I supposed would not de- 
ceive him. In this manner £ dealt with him, because I 
knew him to be a scholar. " Turner* s Memoirs^ p. 80. 
The English officer allowed the strength of the reason- 
ing \ but that concise reasoner, Cromwell, soon put an 
end to the dilemma ; ^' Sir James Turner must give hifl 
parole, or be laid in irons. ^ 

Seized and W£DD£D.«-*P. 148, 1. 1. 

Such a story is told of the heiress of the clan of Cal- 
der, who was made prisoner in the manner describ- 
ed, and afterwards wedded to Sir Duncan Campbell, 
from which union the Campbells of Cawdor have their 
descent. 

Dalgetty*s Escape, end op Chap. IX. — P. 160. 
The precarious state of the feudal nobles mtroduced a 
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great deal of espionage into their castles. Sir Robert 
Carey mentions his having put on the cloak of one of 
his own wardens to obtain a confession from the mouth of 
Geordie Bourne, his prisoner, whom he caused present- 
ly to be hanged in return for the frankness of his commu- 
nication. The fine old Border castle of Naworth con- 
tuns a private stair from the apartment of the Lord Wil- 
liam Howard, by which he could visit the dungeon, as is 
alleged in the preceding chapter to have been practised 
by the Marquis of Argyle. 

Highland Weapons— P. 207, 1. 1. 

In &ct, for the admirers of archery it may be stated, 
not only that many of the Highlanders in Montrose's 
army used these antique missiles, but even in England 
the bow and quiver, once the glory of the bold yeoman 
of that land, were occasionally used during the Great 
Civil Wars. 

Wraiths.— P. 223, I. 9. 

A species of apparition, similar to what the Germans 
call a Double-Ganger, was believed in by the Celtic 
tribes, and is still considered as an emblem of misfortune 
or death. Mr Kirke, (See Note to Rob Roy, p. 206,) 
the minister of AberfoU, who will ijio doubt be able to 
tell us more of the matter should he ever come back from 
Fairyland, gives us the following : — 

'* Some men of that exalted sight, either by art or 
nature, have told me they have seen at these meetings a 
double man, or the shape of some man in two places, 
that is, a superterranean and a subterranean inhabitant 
perfectly resembling one another in all points, whom he, 
notwithstanding, could easily distinguish one from an- 
other by some secret tokens and operations, and so go 
speak to the man his neighbour and familiar, passing by 
tpe apparition or resemblaAce of him. They avouch that 
etewent and every state of being have animals re- 
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sembling those of another element, as there be fishes at sea 
resembhng Monks of late order in all their hoods and 
dresses, so as the Roman invention of good and bad 
daemons and guardian angels particularly assigned, is 
called by them ane ignorant mistake, springing only from 
this originall. They call this reflex man a Co- Walker, 
every way like the man, as a twin-brother and companion 
haunting him as his shadow, as is that seen and known 
among men resembling the originall, both before and 
afler the originall is dead, and was also oflen seen of old 
to enter a hous, by which the people knew that the per^ 
son of that liknes was to visit them within a few days. 
This copy, echo, or living picture, goes at last to his 
own herd. It accompanied that person so long and fre- 
quently for ends best known to its selve, whether to 
guard him from the secret assaults of some of its oifvn 
folks, or only as an sportfull ape to counterfeit all his ac« 
tions." — Kirke's Secret Commonwealth^ p. 3. 

The two following apparitions, resembling the vision 
of Allan M* Aulay in the text, occur in Theophilus In- 
sulanus, (Rev. Mr Eraser's Treatise on the Second Sight, 
Relations x. and xvii.) 

** Barbara Macpherson, relict of the deceased Mr 
Alexander M'Leod, late minister of St Kilda, informed 
me the natives of that island had a particular kind of se- 
cond sight, which is always a forerunner of their ap- 
proaching end. Some months before they sicken, they 
are haunted with an apparition, resembling themselves in 
all respects as to their person, features, or clothing. This 
image, seemingly animated, walks with them in the field 
in broad daylight ; and if they are employed in delving, 
harrowing, seed-sowing, or any other occupation, they 
are at the same time mimicked by this ghostly visitant. 
My informer added farther, that having visited a sick per- 
son of the inhabitants, she had the curiosity to enquire 
of him, if at any time he had seen any resemblance of 
himself as above described ; he answered in the affirma- 
tive^ and told her, that to make farthex tnaX^ ^ V^ "^^ 
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going out of his bouse of a morning, he put on straw- 
rope garters instead of those he formerly uaed, and hay- 
ing gone to the fields, his other self appeared in such 
garteis* The conclusion was, the sick man died of that 
ailment, and die no longer questioned the truth of thoee 
remarkable [n^sages." 

*^ Margaret M'Leod, an honest woman advanced in 
years^ informed me^ that when ^ was a young woman 
in the &mily of Grrishomish, a dairy-maid, who daily 
used to herd the calves in a park close to the house, ob- 
served at different times, a woman resembling herself in 
shape and attire, walking solitarily at no great distance 
from her, and being surprised at the apparition, to make 
further trial, she put the back part of her upper garment 
foremost, and anon the phantom was dressed in the same> 
manner, which made her uneasy, believing it portended 
some ^tal consequence to herseHl In a short time there- 
after she was seized with a fever, which brought her to 
her end, and before her dckness and on her deathbed, 
declared the second sight to severaL" 

M'Ilduy.— P. 234, 1. 1. 
Mhich-Connel Dhu, the descendant of Black D(Hiald. 

A Rider. — P. 443, 1. S.Jrom bottom. 

In German, as in Latin, the origmal meaning of the 
word Ritter, corresponding to Eques, is merely a horse- 
man. 
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The Author of the Waverley Novels had hi- 
therto proceeded in an unabated course of po- 
pularity, and might, in his peculiar district of 
literature, have been termed UEnfant Gate of 
success. It was plain, however, that frequent 
publication must finally wear out the public fa- 
vour, unless some mode could be devised to 
give an appearance of novelty to subsequent 
productions. Scottish manners, Scottish dia- 
lect, and Scottish characters of note, being those 
with which the author was most intimately and 
familiarly acquainted, were the groundwork 
upon which he had hitherto relied for giving ef- 
fect to his narrative. It was, however, obvious, 
that this kind of interest must in the end occa« 
sion a degree of sameness and repetition, if ex- 
clusively resorted to, and that the reader wai 
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likely at length to adopt the language of Edwin, 
in Parnell's Tale : — 



*' * Reverse tbe spell/ he cries, 



' And let it fairly now suffice, 

The ^(vmbol has heen ^hoviu* ** 

Nothing can be more dangerous for the fame 
of a professor of the fine arts, than to permit 
(if he can possibly prevent it) the character of 
a mannerist to be attached to him, or that he 
should be supposed ca^dble of success only in 
a particular and limited style. The public are, 
in general, \try ready to adopt the opinion, tkm.t 
he who has pleased them ia one peculiar qiode 
of composition, is, by mieans of that very talent, 
rendered incapable of venturing upon other ^sub- 
jects. The effect of this disinclination, on (hie 
part of the public, towards tbe artificers of their 
pleasures, when they attempt to enlarge tb^ir 
means of amusing, xnay be seen in the censures 
usually passed by vulgar criticism upon actprs 
or artists who venture to change tbe (cbar^ctier 
of their efforts, that, in so doin^, they may en- 
large the scale of their art. 

There is $ome justice in this opinion, ^s tib^ne 

always is in su/ch as attain ^^eral auxvency* It 

^may often happen on the stage, that an actpr, 

.by possessing in a {)E€*eauDent d^ree the veis- 

teriial qualities necessary to give efect to co- 
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tnedy, may be deprived of the right to aspire 
to tragic excellence ; and in painting or literary 
composition^ an artist or poet may be master 
exclusively of modes of thought, and powers of 
expression, which confine him to a single coarse 
of subjects. But much more frequently the same 
capacity which carries a man to popularity in 
one department will obtain for him success in 
another; and that must be more particularly 
the case in literary composition, than either in 
acting or painting, because the adventurer in 
that department is not impeded in his exertions 
by any peculiarity of features, or conformation 
of person, proper for particular parts, or, by 
any peculiar mechanical habits of using the 
pencil, limited to a particular class of subjects. 
Whether this reasoning be correct or other- 
wise, the present author felt, that, in confining 
himself to subjects purely Scottish, he was not 
only likely to weary out the indulgence of his 
readers, but also greatly to limit his own power 
of affording them pleasure. In a highly po- 
lished country, where so much genius is monthly 
employed in catering for public amusement, a 
fresh topic, such as he had himself had the hap- 
piness to light upon, is the untasted spring of 
the desert ;— 

*' Men bless their stars and call it luxury." 
VOL. If. X 
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But when men and horsesi cattle^ eamels^ and 
dromedaries^ have poached ihe sprisg ioto mud» 
it becomes lootbsome tditbose who at fivst drank 
of it with n^tiira^ «nd he w1k> bad the merit 
of diacoveiring kf it be^ would preserve hie re* 
putjation wi&h tine tribe^ miQ$4 diafday bis taknt 
by 9 firdsb discovery of u&tasted foontams. 

If tbet author^ who finds himielf limited tva 
parliciiHr class. of subjects, «iuieanra«irs.to uuk- 
tain his reputation by striving to add & noveky 
of attraction to themes of the same character 
which have bt^en focqievly successfnL finder his 
loanagement) there are manifest rieasons why, 
after a certain pointy he is lik^y to fail* If the 
mme be not wrought out» th% strength and ca* 
pacity of the miner heaome necessarily exhaust- 
ed. If he closdy imitates the narrativiss which 
he has before rendered successful, he is doomed 
to ^^ wonder that they please no more/' If he 
struggles to take a different view of > the same 
class of subjects^ he speedily disoovers that what 
is obvious, graceful, and natural^ has been ex- 
hausted ; and> in oi:der ta obtain the indispen- 
sable charm of novelty, he is forced upon cari- 
cattire, and, to avoid being trite, must become 
extravagant. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to enumerate so 
many reasons why the author of the Scottish 
Novehj as they were then exclusively termed, 



riiotild be deitTDUs to make en experiment on m 
subject purely English. It was his purpose^ at 
the same tlme^ to have rendered the experi- 
ment as complete as possible, by bringing the 
intended woi4: before the pubiic as the eflbrt of 
a new candidate for their fevour, in order tliat 
no d^ee of pKJudice, whether farourable or 
the reverse, might attach to it, as a new pro- 
duction of the Author of Waverley ; but tlris. 
intention was afterwards departed from, for rea* 
sons to be hereafter mentioned. 

The period of the narratire adopted was the 
reign of Richard L, not only as abounding with 
characters whose very names were sure to attract 
general attention, but as afiPording a striking 
contrast betwixt the Saxons, by whom the soil 
was cultivated, and the Normans, who still 
reigned in it as conquerors, reluctant to mix 
with the vanquished, or acknowledge themselves 
of the same stock. The idea of this contrast 
was taken from the ingenious and unfortunate 
Logan's tragedy of Runnamede, in which, about 
the same period of history, the author had seen 
the Saxon and Norman barons opposed to each 
other on different sides of the stage. He does 
not recollect that there was any attempt to con- 
trast the two races in their habits and senti- 
ments ; and indeed it was obvious, that history 
was violated by introducing the Saxons still ex-* 
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isting as a high-minded ^nd martial race of 
nobles. 

• They did, however, survive as a people, and 
some of the ancient Saxon families possessed 
wealth and power* although they were excep- 
tions to tlie humble condition of the race in ge« 
neral. It seemed to the author, that the exis- 
tence of the two races in the same country, the 
vanquished distinguished by their plain, home* 
ly, blunt manners, and the free spirit infused 
by their ancient institutions and laws ; the vic- 
tors, by the high spirit of military-fame* perso- 
nal adventure, and whatever could distinguish 
them as the Flower of Chivalry, might, inter- 
mixed with other characters belonging to the 
same time and country, interest the reader by 
the contrast, if the author should not fail on 
his part. 

Scotland, however, had been of late used so 
exclusively as the scene of what is called Histo- 
rical Romance, that the preliminary letter of 
Mr Laurence Templeton became in some mea- 
sure necessary. To this, as to an Introduc- 
tion, the reader is referred, as expressing the 
author's purpose and opinions in undertaking 
this species of composition, under the necessary 
reservation, that he is far from thinking he has 
attained the point at which he aimed. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that there was 
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no idea or wish to pass off the supposed Mr 
Templeton as a real person. But a kind of 
continuation of the U'ales of my Landlord had 
been recently attempted by a stranger, and it 
was supposed this Dedicatory Epistle might 
pass for some imitation of the same kind, and 
thus putting enquirers upon a false scent, in- 
duce them to believe they had before them the 
work of some new candidate for their favour. 

After a considerable part of the work had 
been finished and printed, the Publishers, who 
pretended to discern in it a germ of popularity, 
remonstrated strenuously against its appearing 
as an absolutely anonymous production, and 
contended that it should have the advantage of 
being announced as by the Author of Waver- 
ley. The author did not make any obstinate op- 
position, for he began to be of opinion with Dr 
Wheeler, in Miss Edgeworth's excellent tale of 
** Manoeuvring," that ** trick upon trick" might 
be too much for the patience of an indulgent 
public, and might be reasonably considered as 
trifling with their favour. 

The book, therefore, appeared as an avowed 
continuation of the Waverley Novels ; and it 
would be ungrateful not to acknowledge, that 
it met with the same favourable reception as its 
predecessors. 
■ Such annotations as may be useful to assist 
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the reader in comprehending the charact^s of 
the JeWj the Teinphur, the Captain of the merce^ 
ntries, or Free Companions, as ihej were calkd* 
and others proper to the period^ arc added, but 
with a sparing hand, since sufficient information 
on these sublets is to be found in general history. 
An incident in the tale, which had the good 
fortune to find favonr in the eyes of many read* 
ers, is more directly borrowed from the stores 
of old romance. I mean the meeting of the 
King with Friar Tuck at the cell of that buxom 
hermit. The general tone of the story belong 
to all ranks and all countries^ which emnlaie 
each other in describing the ramUes of a di»* 
guised sovereign, who, going in search df infor- 
mation or amusement, into the lower ranks of 
life, meets with adrentures diverting to the 
reader or hearer, from the contrast betwixt the 
monarch's outward appearance, and his real 
diaracter. The Eastern tale-teller has for his 
theme the disguised expeditbns of Haroun Al- 
raschid with his faithful attendants, Mesronr 
and Giafar, through the midnight streets of 
Bagdad; and 8oottish tradition dwells upon 
the similar exploits of James V., distinguished 
daring such excursions by the travelling name 
of die Goodman of Ballengogh, as the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, when he desired to be 
ittcognho, was known by that of II Bondocani. 
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The French minstrels are not silent on so po« 
pular a theme. There must have been a Hot^ 
man original of the Scottbh metrical romance 
of Rauf Oolasiar, in which Charlemagne is in« 
troduced as the unknown g«est of a charcoal* 
man.^ it seems to have been the original of 
other poems of the kind* 

In merry England Uiere is no end of popular 
ballads on this theme. The poem of John the 
ReeTC) or Steward, mentioned by Bishop P^r^ 
cy, in the Reliques of English Poetry, f is said 
to have turned on such an incident ; and we 
have besides, the King and the Tanner of Tam« 
worth, the King and the Miller of Mansfieldf 
and others on the same topic. But the peculiar 
tale of this nature to which the author of Ivan* 
hoe has to acknowledge «m obligation, is more 
ancient by two centuries than any of these last 
mentioned* 

It was first communicated to the public in 
that curious record of ancient literature, which 
has been accumulated by the combined exer« 
tions of Sir Egerton Brydges and Mr Hazle^ 
wood, in the periodical work entitled the Bri* 

* Thk t&ef •orifliit poMb lodg 4 duitftrflhMi in tSoottiih litem* 
ture» and ghren up m iiTocoT«r«l4y ^^ v** \%tiAy brought to Us^ 
by the retearohes of Dr Irvme of the Advocate*' Library) and hai 
been reprinted by Mr David Laing, Edinburgh* 

t TO. ii. ^ IS7. 
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tish Bibliographer. From thence it has been 
transferred by the Reverend Charles Henry 
Hartshome, M. A., editor of a very curious vo- 
lume, entitled " Ancient Metrical Tales, print- 
ed chiefly from original sources, 1829." Mr 
Hartshoroe gives no other authority for the 
present fragment, except the article in the Bib- 
liographer, where it is entitled the Kyng and 
the Hermite. A short abstract of its contents 
will show its similarity to the meeting of King 
Richard and Friar Tuck. 

King Edward (we are not told which among 
the monarchs of that name, but, from his tem- 
per and habits, we may suppose Edward IV.) 
sets forth with his court to a gallant hunting- 
match in Sherwood Forest, in which, as is not 
unusual for princes in romance, he falls in with 
a deer of extraordinary size and swiftness, and 
pursues it closely, till he has outstripped his 
whole retinue, tired out hounds and horse, and 
finds himself alone under the gloom of an ex- 
tensive forest, upon which night is descending. 
Under the apprehensions natural to a situation 
so uncomfortable, the King recollects that he 
has heard how poor men, when apprehensive 
of a bad night's lodging, pray to Saint Julian, 
who, in the Romish calendar, stands Quarter- 
Master-General to all forlorn travellers that 
render him due homage. Edward puts up his 
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orisons accordingly, and by the guidance, doubt- 
less, of the good Saint, reaches a small path, 
conducting him to a chapel in the forest, hav- 
ing a hermit's cell in its close vicinity. The 
King hears the reverend man, with a compa- 
nion of his solitude, telling his beads within, 
and meekly requests of him quarters for the 
night ^^ I have no accommodation for such a 
lord as ye be," said the Hermit. " I live here 
in the wilderness upon roots and rinds, and may 
not receive into my dwelling even the poorest 
wretch that lives, unless it were to save his life." 
The King enquires the way to the next town, 
and understanding it is by a road which he can- 
not find without difficulty, even if he had day- 
light to befriend him, he declares, that with or 
without the Hermit's consent, be is determined 
to be his guest that night. He is admitted ac- 
cordingly, not without a hint from the Recluse, 
that were he himself out of his priestly weeds, 
he would care little for his threats of using vio- 
lence, and that he gives way to him not out of 
intimidation, but simply to avoid scandal. 

The King is admitted into the cell— two bun- 
dles of straw are shaken down for his accom- 
modation, and he comforts himself that be in 
now under shelter, and that 

** A night will toon be gono." 
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Other wants, however, arise. The guest be- 
comes clamorous for supper, observing, 

" For certainly, as I y<m say, 
I oe bad nerer so sony a day, 
Tbat 1 ne had a meny night*' 

But this indication of his taste for good cheer^ 
joined to the annunciation of his being a fol- 
lower of the Court, who had lost himself at the 
great hunting-match, cannot induce the niggard 
Hermit to produce better fare than bread and 
cheese, for which his guest showed litde appe- 
tite ; and " thin drink, " which was even le^s 
acceptable. At length the King presses his 
host on a point to which he had more than once 
alluded, without obtaining a satisfactory reply : 

*' Then said the King, < hy Godys grace, 
Thou wert in a merry plaee, 

To shoot should thou lers^ 
When the forestsrs go to rest, 
Sometyme thon might have of the best, 

AU of (he wild deer ; 
I would hold it for no scathe. 
Though thou badst bow and arrows baith, 

Althoff thou best a Prere.* ** 

The Hermit, in return, expresses his appre- 
hension that his guest means to drag him into 
some confession of oflence against the forest 
laws, which, being betrayed to the King, might 
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cost hitn his life. Edward answers by fresh as- 
surances of secrecy, and again urges on him 
the necessity of procuring some venison. The 
Hermit rqilies, by once more bsisting on the 
duties incumbent upon him as a churchmaoy 
and continiies to affirm himself free frt>m all 
such breaches of order :-— 

« Manjr day I hare Kere been. 
And flesh-meat I eat never, 

Butnalkoftkakyv; 
Worm thee well, and go to sleep, 
And I will lap thee with my cope, 

Softly to lye." 

It would seem that the manuscript is here 
imperfect, for we do not find the reasons which 
finally induce the curtal Friar to amend the 
King's cheer. But acknowledging his guest to 
be such a ^^ good fellow" as has seldom graced 
his board, the holy roan at length produces the 
best his cell affords. Two candles are placed 
on a table, white bread and baked pasties are 
displayed by the light, besides choice of reni* 
son, both salt and fresh, from which they select 
collets. <* I might have eaten my bread dry,^* 
said the King, ^^ had I not pressed thee on the 
score of archery, but now have I dined like a 
prince — ^if we had but drink enow." 

This too is afforded by the hospitable an* 
chorite, who dispatches an assistant to fetch a 
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pot of four gallons from a secret corner near 
his bed, and the whole three set in to serious 
drinking. This amusement is superintended 
by the Friar, according to the recurrence of 
certain fustian words, to be repeated by every 
compotator in turn before he drank — a species 
of High Jinks, as it were, by which they regu- 
lated their potations, as toasts were given in 
latter, times. The one toper sBysJiisty bandiasj 
to which the other is obliged to reply, strike 
pantnercj and the Friar passes many jests on the 
King's want of memory, who sometimes forgets 
the words of action. The night is spent in this 
jolly pastime. Before his departure in the 
morning, the King invites his reverend host to 
Court, promises, at least, to requite his hospi- 
tality, and expresses himself much pleased with 
his entertainment. The jolly Hermit at length 
agrees to venture thither, and to enquire for 
Jack Fletcher, which is the name assumed by 
the King. After the Hermit has shown Ed* 
ward some feats of archery, the joyous pair se- 
parate. The King rides home, and rejoins his 
retinue. As the romance is imperfect, we are 
not acquainted how the discovery takes place ; 
but it is probably much in the same manner as 
in other narratives turning on the same subject, 
where the host, apprehensive of death for hav- 
trespassed on the respect due to his Sove- 
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reign, while incognito, is agreeably surprised 
by receiving honours and reward. 

In Mr Hartshorne's collection, there is a ro- 
mance on the same foundation, called King Ed- 
ward and the Shepherd,^ which, considered as 
illustrating manners, is still more curious than 
the King and the Hermit ; but it is foreign to 
the present purpose. The reader has here the 
original legend from which the incident in the 
romance is derived ; and the identifying the ir- 
regular Eremite with the Friar Tuck of Robin 
Hood's story, was an obvious expedient. 

The name of Ivanhoe was suggested by an 
old rhyme. All novelists have had occasion at 
some time or other to wish with Falstaff, that 
they knew where a commodity of good names 
was to be had. On such an occasion the au- 
thor chanced to call to memory a rhyme re- 
cording three names of the manors forfeited by 
the ancestor of the celebrated Hampden, for 
striking the Black Prince a blow with his racket, 
when they quarrelled at tennis ;— 

* Like the Hermit, the Shepherd makes havoc amongst the 
King's game ; but by means «f a sling, not of a bow $ like the 
Hermit, too, he has his peculiar phrases of compotation, the sign 
and countersign being Possulodion and Bcrairiend. One can scarce 
conceive what humour our ancestors found in this species of gib- 
berikh; but 

** I warrant it proved an excuse for the glan.'* 
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« Trmg, Wing, and Ivankoe^ 
For striking of a blow, 
. Hampden dJA forego, 
And glad lie eocdd escape so.** 

The word suited the author's purpose m two 
material respects, — ^for, first, it had an ancient 
English sound; and secondly, it conveyed no 
indication whatever of the nature of the story. 
He presumes to hold this last quality to be of no 
small importance. What is called a taking title, 
serves the direct interest of the bookseller or 
publisher, who by this means sometimes sells an 
edition while it is yet passing the press. Bat if 
the author permits an over degree of attention 
to be drawn to his work ere it has appeared, be 
places himself in the embarrassing condition of 
having excited a degree of expectation which, 
if he proves unable to satisfy, is an error fatal 
to his literary reputation. Besides, when we 
meet such a title as the Gunpowder Plot, or 
any other connected with general history, each - 
reader, before he has seen the book, has formed 
to himself some particular idea of the sort of 
manner in which the story is to be conducted, 
and the nature of the amusement which he is 
to derive from it. In this be is probably dis* 
appointed, and in that case may be naturally 
disposed to visit upon the author or the work, 
the unpleasant feelings thus excited. In such 
a case tie literary adventurer is censured, not 
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for having missed the mark at which he himself 
aimed, but for not having shot o£P his shaft in 
a direction he never thought of. 

On the footing of unreserved commnnication 
^bich the Author has established with the read- 
er, he may here add the trifling circumstance, 
that a roll of Norman warriors, occurring in the 
Auchinleck Manuscript, gave him the formida- 
ble name of Front<le*Boeuf. 

Ivanhoe was highly successful upon its ap- 
pearance, and may be said to have procured for 
its author the freedom of the Rules, since he has 
ever since been permitted to exercise his powers 
of fictitious composition in England, as well as 
Scotland. 

The character of the fair Jewess found so 
much favour in the eyes of some fair readers, 
that the writer was censured, because, when ar- 
ranging the fates of the characters of the drama, 
he had not assigned the hand of Wilfred to Re- 
becca, rather than the less interesting Rowena. 
But, not to mention that the prejudices of the 
age rendered such a union almost impossible, 
the author may, in passing, observe, that he 
thinks a character of a highly virtuous and lofty 
stamp, is degraded rather than exalted by an 
attempt to reward virtue with temporal prospe- 
rity. Such is not the recompense which Pro- v 
vidence has deemed worthy of sufferiu^ uv^tv^^ 
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and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach 
young persons, the most common readers of ro- 
mance, that rectitude of conduct and of princi- 
ple is either naturally allied with, or adequately 
rewarded by, the gratification of our passions, 
or attainment of our wishes. In a word, if a 
virtuous and self-denied character is dismissed 
with temporal wealth, greatness, rank, or the 
indulgence of such a rashly formed or ill-as- 
sorted passion as that of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, 
the reader will be apt to say, verily Virtue has 
had its reward. But a glance on the great 
picture of life will show, that the duties of self- 
denial, and the sacrifice of passion to principle} 
are seldom thus remunerated ; and that the in- 
ternal consciousness of their high-minded db- 
charge of duty, produces, on their own reflec- 
tions, a more adequate recompense, in the form 
of that peace " which the world cannot give or 
take away." 



ABBOTSrO&D, 

Ut Septrmba-t 1830. 
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Motto, — Now fitted the haher, natv traversed the cart. 
And often took ieave, but seemd loath to dtpart f 

Prior. 

The motto alludes to the Author's having returned to 
his field o£ labour repeatedly aftei having taken kave. 

QvBffir*Hoo-HALL. — Dedicatory Epistk^ P. xv. 

1. Affrotn bottonu 

The author had revised this poslhaiDou» work of Mr 
Sinitt. See General Preface^ ppw ld» 14» and 50. 

SlCRETART TO TRB ANTlQaARIAW SoCItTt. 

Pr xxfiiy L ft^ 

Mr Skene of Rvbitlaw i» here intimated, to ftkoae 
taate and skill the Author is indebted for a series of etek- 
iBg8» exhibiting the variout localities alluded to in these 
novels. 

TOL. II. 7 
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<< The Ranger of the Forest, that cuts ths 
foreclaws off our dogs/^ — p. 12, 1. 12. 

A most sensible grievance of those aggneved times 
was the Forest Laws. These oppressive enactments were 
the produce of the NcHianan Conquest, for the Saxon 
laws of the chase were mild and humane ; while those 
of William, enthusiastically attached to the exercise and 
its rights, were to the last degree tyrannical. The for- 
mation of the New Forest bears evidence to his passion 
for hunting, where he reduced many a happy village to 
the condition of that one commemorated oy my friend 
Mr William Stewart Rose. 

** Amongst the ruins of ihe church 
The midnight raven found a perch, 

A melancholy place ; 
The ruthless Conqueror cast down, 
Woe worth the deed, that little town. 

To lengtiien out his chase.** 

The disabling dogs, which might be necessary for 
keeping flocks and herds, from running at the deer, was 
oalled lamnsy and was in general use. The Charter of 
the Forest, designed to lessen those evils, declares that 
inquisition, or view, for lawing dogs, shall be made every 
third year, and shall be then done by the view and testi- 
mony of lawful men, not otherwise ; and they whose dogs 
shall be then found unlawed, shall give three shillings 
for mercy ; and for the future, no man s ox shall be taken 
for lawing. Such lawing also shall be done by the assize 
commonly used, and which is, that three claws shall be 
cut off without the ball of the right foot. See on this 
•object the Historical Essay on the Magna Charta of 
King John, (a most beautiful Tolume,) by Richard 
Thomson. 
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Neoro Slaves. — P. 21, L 6, (foot) 

The severe accuracy of some critics has objected to 
the complexion of the slaves of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
as being totally out of costume and propriety. I remem- 
ber the same objection being made to a set of sable func- 
tionaries, whom my friend, Mat Lewis, introduced at 
the guards and mischief-doing satellites of the wicked 
Baron, in his Castle Spectre. Mat treated the objection 
with great contempt, and averred in reply, that he made 
the slaves black, in order to obtain a striking effect of 
contrast, and that, could he have derived a similar ad- 
vantage from making his heroine blue, blue she should 
have been. 

I do not pretend to plead the immunities of my order 
80 highly as this; but neither will I allow that the author 
of a modem antique romance is obliged to confine him- 
self to the introduction of those manners only which can 
be proved to have absolutely existed in the times he is 
depicting, so that he restiain himself to such as are plau- 
sible and natural, and contain no obvious anachronism. 
In this point of view, what can be more natural, than 
that the Templars, who, we know, copied closely the 
luxuries of the Asiatic warriors with whom they fought, 
should use the service of the enslaved Africans, whom 
the fiftte of war transferred to new mcteters ? I am sure, 
if there are no precise proofs of their having done so, 
there is nothing, on the other band, that can entitle us 
positively to conclude that they never did. Besides, 
there is an instance in romance. 

John of Rampayne, an excellent juggler and minstrel, 
undertook to effect the escape of one Audulf de Bracy, 
by presenting himself in disguise at the court of the king, 
where he was confined. For this purpose, ^' he stained 
his hair and his whole body entirely as black as jet, so 
that nothing was white but his teeth," and succeeded in 
imposing hunself on the king, as an Ethiopian minstrd« 
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He effected, by stratagem, the escape of the prisoner. 
NegroeS) ib&etox^ nmsl We been luumn in Bt^land in 
the dark ages. * 

Hunting Jabgon ot trk Normans.— P. 70, 1. 16. 

Thete was no kngmge which dw NormaRS more for- 
mally separated from thai of oommon lifis than the tenns 
of &e chase. The objects of their pmsuit, whether bird 
or animal, obanged their name each year, and there were 
a hundred conventional temie, to be ignorant of whidi 
was to be without one of Ae distinguishing marks of a 
gentlemaii. The reader may ccmsult Dama Juliana Ber* 
ncrs' book on the subject The origin of this science 
was imputed to the celebrated Sir Tristrem, Innous for 
his tragic intrigue with the beautjjul Ysolte. As the 
Normans reserved the amusement of hunting strictly to 
diemselves, the terms of this formal jargon were all taken 
£rom the French language. 

Thip Pamaox of Arms (Description op)..«-P. 108, 

L14,&e. 

This sort of masquerade is supposed to have occa- 
sioned the introduction of supporters into the scieuce of 
heraldry* 

Lives — The Knights are dust. 
And their good swords are rust j 
Their souls are toith the saints^ we tnist-^ 

P. 132. 

These lines are part of anunpuHiflhed po^A by Cole* 
xidge, whose- muse so often tantaliMs with Segments 
which indicate her powers^ while the manner in which 
she flings them from her betnys her eapriee^ yet wbose 

* Dii9«rtAti(A on Komaoc^ aad MuMtrdiQr» piefiiKd to RilMD's 
jLBoemk Mft^ieal RoBuuMe^i p. dbUExm 
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unfinished sketchee display more talent than the laboured 
masterpieces of others. 

ArrAiHT*— P. 185, 1. 8, (JwA). 

This term of chivaliy transfeired to the law, gives the 
phrase of being attainted of treason. 

The Jouy H»rmit. End of Chap. XVI.— 

P. 272. 

All readers, however slightly acquainted with black 
letter, must recognise in the Clerk of Copmanhurst, Friar 
Tuck, the buxom Confessor of Robin Hood's gang, the 
Cnrtal Friar of Fountain's Abbey. 

MivsTaxLSY. — ^P. 274, L 8. 

The realm of Prance, it is well known, was divided 
betwixt the Norman and Teutonic race, who spoke the 
lai^age in which the word Yes is pronounced as out, 
and the inhabitants of the southern regions, whose speech, 
bearing some affinity to the Italian, pronounced the same 
word oc. The poets of the former race were called Min- 
streh^ and their poems iMyn : those of the latter were 
termed Troubadouriy and their compositions called sir* 
ventes, and other names. Richard, a professed admirer 
of the joyous science in all its branches, could imitate ei* 
ther the minstrel or troubadour. It is less likely that h« 
should have been able to compose or sin^ an English 
ballad ; yet so much do we wish to assimilate Him of 
the Lion Heart to the band of wairiors whom he led, 
that the anachronism, if there be one, may readily be for- 
given. 

Battle of Stamford. — P. 880, 1. 2. 

A great topographical blunder occurred here in fonner 
editions. The bloody battle alluded to in the text, fought 
and won by King Harold| over bia bcotW ^^id()i£^^>^ 
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Tosti, and an auxiliary force of Dane& or Norsemen, wa$ 
said, in the text, and a corresponding note, to have taken 
place at Stamford, in Leicestershire, and upon the river 
Welland. This is a mistake, into which the author has 
been led by trusting to his memory, and so confounding 
two places of the same name. The Stamford, Strangford, 
or Staneford, at which the battle really was fought, is a 
ford upon the river Derwent, at the distance of about seven 
miles from York, and situated in that large and opulent 
county. A long wooden bridge over the Derwent, the 
gite of which, with one remaining buttress, is still shown 
to the curious traveller, was furiously contested. One 
Norwegian long defended it by his single arm, and was 
at length pierced with a spear thrust through the planks 
of the bridge from a boat beneath. 

The neighbourhood of Stamford, on the Derwent, 
Contains some memorials of the. battle. Horseshoes, 
swords, and the heads of halberds, or bills, are often 
found there ; one place is called the ^* Danes' well," an- 
other the ** Battle flats." From a tradition that the 
weapon with which the Norwegian champion was slain, 
resembled a pear, or, as others say, that the trough or 
boat in which the soldier floated under the bridge to 
strike the blow, had such a shape, the country people 
usually begin a great market, which is held at Stamford, 
with an entertainment called the Pear-pie feast, which af- 
ter all may be a corruption of the Spear-pie feast. For 
more particulars, Drake's History of York may be refer- 
red to. The author's mistake was pointed out to him, 
in the most obliging manner, by Robert Belt, Esq. of 
Bossal House. The battle was fought in 1066. 

'< The range of Iron Bars above that glow- 
ing Charcoal."— P. 343, 1. 8. 

This horrid species of torture may remind the reader 

of that to which the Spaniards subjected Guatimozin, in 

on/er to extort a diacorerj of hk concealed ^e8i\V\» B>st« 
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in fact, an instance of similar barbarityi is to be found 
nearer home, and occurs in the annals of Queen Mary'i 
time, containing so many other examples of atrocity. 
Every reader must recollecti that, afler the fall of the Ca» 
tholic Church, and the Presbyterian Church Government 
had been established by law, the rank, and especially the 
wealth, of the Bbhops, Abbots, Priors, and so forth, 
were no longer vested in ecclesiastics, but in lay impro* 
priators of tne church revenues, or, as the Scottish law- 
yers called them, titulars of the temporalities of the be- 
nefice, though having no claim to the spiritual charactec 
of their predecessors in office. 

Of these laymen, who were thus invested with eccle- 
siastical revenues, some were men of high birth and rank, 
like the £imous Lord James Stewart, the Prior of St 
Andrews, who did not &il to keep for their own use the 
rents, lands, and revenues of the Church. But if, on the 
other hand, the titulars were men of inferior importance, 
who had been inducted into the office by the interest of 
some powerful person, it was generally understood that 
the new Abbot should grant for his patron s benefit such 
leases and conveyances of the church lands and tithes a9 
might afibrd then: protector the lion's share of the booty. 
Thid was the origin of those who were wittily termed 
Tulchan * Bishops, being a sort of imaginary prelate, 
whose image was set up to enable his patron and princi- 
pal to plunder the benefice under his name. 

There were other cases, however, in which men who 
had got grants of these secularized benefices were desir- 
ous of retaining them for their own usc^ without having 
the influence sufficient to establish their purpose ; and 
these became frequently unable to protect themselves, 

* A TvJchan it a calf's akin etuffed, aad placed before a cow 
who haa loat ita calf, to induce the animal to part with its miUu 
The resemblance between such a Tulchan and a Bishop named to 
transmit the temporalities of a benefice to some, powerful patron,, ia 

iljr understood. 
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however nnwilliDg to submit to the estactions of the feu- 
dal tyrant of the district. 

Bannatyne, secretary to John Knox, recounts a sii^ii- 
kr course of expression practised on one of those titidar 
abbote, by the Earl of Cassilis in Ayrshire, whose extent 
of feudal influence was so wide that he was usually term- 
ed the King of CarricL We give the fact as it occurs 
in Bannatyne's Journal, cmly premiskig that the Journal- 
ist held his master s opinions, both with respect to the 
Earl of Cassilis as an c^poser of the king's party, and as 
being a detester of the practice of granting churdi reve- 
nues to titulars, instead of their being devoted to pioud 
uses, such as the si^port of the cleigy, expense of schools, 
and the rdief of the national poor. He mingles in ^ 
narrative, therefore, a well-deserved feeling of execration 
against the tyrant who empk^ed the torture, widi a tone 
of ridicule towards the patient, as if, after all, it had not 
been ill bestowed on such an equivocal and amphibious 
character as a titular abboC He entitles his nanrative. 

The Earl of Cassilis* Tyranny against a 
Quick (/. e. living) Man. 

• 

^ Master Allan Stewart, friend to Captain James 
Stewart of Cardonall, by means of the Queen's corrupted 
court, obtained the Abbey of Crossraguel. The said 
Earl thinking himself greater than any king in those 
quarters, determined to have that whole benefice (at he 
hath divera others) to pay at his pleasure ; and because 
he could not find sic security as his insatiable appetite 
required, this shift was devised. The said Mr Allan 
being in company with the Laird of Bargaay, (also « 
Kennedy,) was, by the Earl and his fi-iends, enticed to 
leave the safeguard which he had with the Laird, and 
eome to make good cheer with the said Earl. The sim- 
jriicity of the imprudent man was suddenly abused ; and 
so he j)assed his time with tiiem certain days, which he 
jiid in Maybole with Thomas Keunedkv >!U&file to the 
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said Earl ; aftar which the aaid Mr Allan passed, with 
quiet company, to visit the place and bounds of Crosa* 
raguel, [lus abbacy,] of which the said Earl being sura* 
ly adTcrtised, determined to put in practice the tyranny 
which long before he had conceived. And so, as King 
of the countxy, apprehended the said Mr Allan, and car* 
riad him to the house of Denure, where for a season he 
was honourably treated, (gif a prisoner can think any 
entertainment pleasing ;) but after that certain days were 
spent, and that the Earl could not obtain the feus of 
Croesraguel according to his awin appetite, he determined 
to prove gif a collation could work that which neither 
dinner nor supper could do for a long time. And so the 
said Mr Allan was carried to a secret chamber : with 
him passed the Honourable Earl, his worshipfnl brother^ 
and such as were appointed to be servants at that ban* 
quet. In the chamber there was a grit iron chimlay, 
under it a fire ; other grit provision was not seen. The 
first course was,— ^ My Lord Abbot,' ^said the Eari,) 
* it will please you confess here, that witn your own con- 
sent you remain in my company, because ye durst not 
commit yourself to the hands of others. ' The Abbot 
answered, ^ Would you, my lord, that I should make a 
manifest lie for your pleasure ? The truth is, my lord, 
it is afi;ainst my will that I am here ; neither yet have I 
any pleasure in your company.' * But ye shall remain 
with me, nevertheless, at this time,' said the EarL * I 
am not able lo resist your will and pleasure,' said tbi 
Abbot, < in this place. * Ye must then obey me,' said 
the Earl, — and wi^ that were presented unto him cer- 
tain letters to subscribe, amongst which there was a fivt 
years' tack, and a nineteen years-' tack, and a charter of 
feu of all the lands of Crossraguel, with all the clauses 
necessary for the Earl to haste him to hell. For gif 
adultery, sacrilege, oppression, barbarous cruelty, and 
theft heaped upon theft, deserve hell, the great Kin^ of 
Carrick can no more escape hell for ever, than the im- 
prudent Abbot escaped the fire for a Baaa<»i aa i^<c)niv 
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• *' After that the Earl spied repugnance, and saw thai 
he could not come to his purpose by fair means, he com- 
manded his cooks to pepare the banquet : and so first 
they flayed the sheep, that is, they took o£P the Abbot's 
doathes even to his skin, and next they bound him to 
the chimney^-^his legs to the one end, and his arms to 
the other ; and so they began to beet [t. e. feed] the fire 
sometimes to his buttocks/ sometimes to his legs, some- 
times to his shoulders and arms; and that the roast 
might not bum, but that it might rest 4n soppe, they 
spared not flambing with oil, (basting as a cook bastes 
roasted meat ;) Lord, look thou to sic cruelty I And that, 
the crying of the miserable man should not be heard, 
they closed his mouth that the voice might be stopped. 
It may be suspected that some partisan of the King's 
[Darnley's] murder was there* In that torment they 
held the poor man, til that often he cried for God*s sake 
to dispatch him ; for he had as meikle gold in his awin 
purse as would buy powder enough to shorten his pain. 
The &mous King of Carrick and his cooks perceiving 
the roast to be aneuch, commanded it to be tane fra the 
fire, and the Earl himself began the grace in this man- 
ner : — ^ Benedicite, Jesus Maria^ you are the most ob- 
stinate man that ever I saw ; gif I had known that ye had 
been so stubborn, I would not for a thousand crowns 
have handled you so ; I never did so to man before you*' 
And yet he returned to the same practice within two 
days, and ceased not till that he obtained his foremost 
purpose, that is, that he had got all his pieces subscryvit 
alsweill as ane half-roasted hand could do it. The Earl 
thinking himself sure enough so long as he had the half- 
roasted Abbot in his awin keeping, and yet being ashamed 
of his presence by reason of Lis former cruelty, left the 
place of Denure in the hands of certain of his servants, 
and the half-roasted Abbot to be kept there as a prisoner* 
The Laird of Bargany, out of whose company the said 
Abbot had been enticed, understanding, (not the extre- 
inUyf) but the retaining of the maxi> seut to the court, 
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and raised letters of deliverance of the person of the man 
according to the order, which being disobeyed, the said 
Earl for his contempt was denounced, rebel, and put to 
the home. But yet hope was there none, neither to the 
afflicted to be delivered, neither yet to the purchasfer 
[t. e. procurer] of the letters to obtain any comfort 
thereby; for in that time God was despised, and the 
lawful authority was contemned in Scotland, in hope of 
the sudden return and regiment of that cruel murderer of 
her awin husband, of whose Lords the said Earl was 
called one ; and yet, of^ener than once, he was solemnly 
sworn to the King and to his Regent/' 

The Joinmalist then recites the complaint of the in- 
jured Allan Stewart, Commendator ot Crossraguel, to 
the Regent and Privy Council, averring his having been 
carried, partly by flattery, partly by force, to the black 
vault of Denure, a strong fortalice, built on a rock over- 
hanging the Irish Channel, where its ruins are still visi- 
ble. Here he stated he had been required to execute 
leases and conveyances of the whole churches and par- 
sonages belonging to the Abbey of Crossraguel, which 
he utterly refused as an unreasonable demand, and the 
more so that he had already conveyed them to John 
Stewart of Cardonall, by whose interest he had been 
made Commendator. The complainant proceeds to state, 
that he was, af^er many menaces, stript, bound, and his 
limbs exposed to fire in the manner aheady described, 
till, compelled by excess of agony, he subscribed the 
charter and leases presented to him, of the contents of 
which he was totally ignorant. A few days afterwards, 
being again required to execute a ratification of these 
deeds before a notary and witnesses, and refusing to do 
so, he was once more subjected to the same torture, imtil 
his agony was so excessive that he exclaimed, '* Fye on 
you, why do you not strike your whingers into me, or 
blow me up with a barrel of powder, rather than torture 
me thus unmercifully ? " upon which the Earl com- 
maoded Alexander Ilichardi on% ot Yi\& «X\«{i^»3QX%^ V^ 
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Stop the patient's mouth with a najiddn, which was done 
accordingly* Thus he was once more ooiiq>eUed to siilv 
mit to their tyramiy. The petition condnded with stat* 
iagy that the Earl, under pretence of the deeds thus ini- 
quitoudy obtained, had taken possession of the whole 
place and living of Crosscaguel, and enjoyed the profits 
thereof for three years. 

The doom of the R^ent and Council shows fflnga^ 
larly the total interruption of justice at this cabmitdua 
period, even in the most ckmant cases of oppression; 
The Council declined interference with the course of the 
ordinary justice of the countyv (a^ich was completely 
under the said Earl of Cassilis' oontrd)^ and only enact- 
ed, that he should £»rbear molestation of die rnifoito-^ 
nate Commendator, under the surety of two thousand 
pounds Soots. The Eari was appointed also to keep 
the peace towards the celebrated George Buchanan, who 
had a pension out of the same Abbacy, to a sumhur 
extent, and under the like penalty. 

The consequences are thus described by the Journal 
list already quoted* 

*^ The saaid Laird of Baigany perceiving diat the or« 
diner justice could neither help the oppressed, nor yet 
the afflicted, applied his mind to the next remedy, nid 
in the end, by his servants, took the house of Demne, 
where the poor Abbot was kept prisoner* The bruit 
flew fra Carrick to Galloway, and so suddenly assembled 
herd and hyre^man that pertained to the band of the 
Kennedies ; and so within a few hours was the house of 
Denure environed again. The master of Casalis was 
the frackast [i. e. the readiest or boldest] and would not 
stay, but in his heat would lay fire to the dungeon, with 
no small boasting that all enemies within the house should 
die. 

^^ He was required and admonished by those that were 
within to be more moderate, and not to hazard himself 
ao fooli^y. But no admonition would help, till that 

wiad of Ma i^cguebute blasted lua shouLdca , «xid then 
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ceased he from further pursuit in fury. The Laird of 
Bargany had before puichest [obtained^ of the authori- 
ties, letters dierginff ail fidthfull subjects to the King's 
Majesty, to assist him against that cruel tyrant and man- 
sworn traitor, the Earl of Cassilis ; which letters, with 
his private writings, he published, and shortly found sic 
concurrence of Kyle and Cunynghame with his other 
friends, that the Carrick company drew back fra the 
house : and so the other approached, furnished the house 
with more men, delivered the said Mr Allan, and car* 
ried . him to Ayr, where publicly at the market cross of 
the said town, he declared how cruelly he was entreated, 
and how the murdered King sufferea not sic torment as 
he did, excepting only he escaped the death ; and, there- 
five, publicKlydid revoke all things that were done in 
that extremity, and especiaUy he revoked the subscription 
of the three writings, to wit, of a fyve yeir tack, and nine- 
teen year tack, and of a charter of feu. And so the 
house remained, and remains (till this day, the 7th of 
February, 1571,) in the custody of the said Laird of 
Bargany and of his servants. And so cruelty was dis- 
appointed of proifeit present, and shall be etemaUie 
punished, unless he earnestly repent. And this far for 
the cruelty committed, to give occasion unto others, and 
to such as hate the monstrous dealing of degenerate no- 
bility, to look more diligently upon their behaviours, 
and to paint them forth unto the world, that they them- 
selves may be ashamed of their own beastliness, and that 
the world may be advertised and admonished to abhor, 
detest, and avoid the company of all sic tyrants, who are 
not worthy of the society of men, but ought to be sent 
suddenly to the devil, with whom they must bum without 
end, for their contempt of God, and cruelty committed 
against his creatures. Let Cassilis and his brother be 
the first to be the example unto others. Amen. Amen." * 
This extract has been somewhat amended or modern- 

* Bannatyne*t Journal. 
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ized in orthography, to render it more intelligible to the 
general reader. I have to add, that the Kennedies of 
Bargany, who interfered in behalf of the oppressed Ab- 
bot, were themselves a younger branch of the CassiUs 
&mily, but held different politics, and were powerful 
enough in this, and other instaitoes, to bid them de- 
fiance. 

The ultimate issue of this affair does not appear ; but 
as the house of Cassilis are still in possession of the 
greater part of the feus and leases which belonged to 
Crossraguel Abbey, it is probable the talons of the King 
of Carrick were strong enough, in those disorderly times, 
to i^tain the prey which they had so merciles^y fixed 
upon. 

I may also add, that it appears by some papers in my 
possession, that the officers or Country Keepers on the 
Border, were accustomed to torment their prisoners by 
binding them to the iron bars of their chimneys, to ex- 
tort confession. 
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<< Something Resembling a Bar op Iron, ami> 
A Padlock painted Blue on the Black 
Shield."— P. 90, L 16. 

The author has been here upbraided with false heral- 
dry, as having charged metal upon metal. It should be 
remembered, iiowever, that heraldry had only its first 
rude origin during the Crusades, and that all the minutiB& 
of its fantastic science were the work of time, and intro- 
duced at a much later period. Those who think other- 
wise must suppose that the Goddess of ArmoirerSf like 
the Goddess of Arms, sprung into the world completely 
equipped in all the gaudy trappings of the department 
she presides over. 

Additional Note. 

In corroboration of what is above stated, it may be 
observed, that the arms, which were assumed by God- 
frey of Boulogne himself, after the conauest of Jerusa- 
lemy was a cross counter patent cantonea with four little 
crosses or, upon a field azure, displaying thus metal upon 
metal. The heralds have tried to explain this undeni* 
able fact in different modes— but Feme gallantly cou- 
tendsi that a prince of Godfrey's qualities should not be 
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bound by the ordinary rules. The Scottish Nisbet, and 
the same Feme, insist that the chiefs of the Crusade 
must have assigned to Godfrey this extraordinary and 
unwonted coat-of-arms, in order to induce those who 
should behold them to make enquiries ; and hence give 
them the name of arma inquirenda. But with reve- 
rence to these grave authorities, it seems unlikdy that 
the assembled princes of Europe should have adjudged 
to Godfrey a coat armorial so much contrary to the ge- 
neral rule, if such rule had then existed ; at any rate, 
it proves that metal upon metal, now accounted a sole- 
cism in heraldry, was admitted in other cases similar 
to that in the text. See Femes Blazon of Gentries 
p. 238. Edition 1586. Nisbet*s Heraldry^ voL i. 
p. 1 13. Second Edition. 

Rebecca and the Tempi.ar« — F. 131-2. 

The author has some idea that this passage is imitat- 
ed from the appearance of Fhilidaspes, before the divine 
Mandane, when the city of Babylon is on fire, and he 
proposes to carry her from the flames. But the theft, 
if there be one, would be rather too severely punished by 
the penance of searching for the original passage through 
the mterminable volumes of the Grrand Cyrus. 

Ulrica's Death Soitg. — P. 140-1. 

It will readily occur to the antiquary, that these f9rtt» 
are intended to imitate the antique poetry of the Scalds 
— the minstrels of die old Scandinavians — ^the race, as 
the Laureate so happily terms them^ 

** Stem to vaSabkt aod itakhfum to eadait^ 

Tbe poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, after their civffisation 
laid conversion, was of a difibrent and softer character ; 
but in the circumstances of Ulrica, she may be not im- 
naturally su{^osed to return to the wild strains which 
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animated her forefathers during the time of Paganism 
and untamed ferocity. 

Richard Ccbur-db-Liok. — P. 163, 1. 16. 

The interchange of a cuff with the jolly priest is not 
entirely out of character with Richard I., if romances 
read him aright. In the very curious romance on the 
subject of his adventures in the Holy Land, and his re- 
turn from thence, it is recorded hqw he exchanged a 
pugilistic favour of this nature, while a prisoner in Ger- 
many. His opponent was the son of his principal ward- 
er, and was so imprudent as to give the challenge to this 
barter of buffets. The King stood forth like a true man, 
and received a blow which staggered him. In requital, 
having previously waxed his hand, a practice unknown, 
I believe, to the gentlemen of the modern fancy, he re- 
turned the box on the car with such interest as to kill 
his antagonist on the spot — See, in Ellin* s Specimens 
of Epgiisk Romance^ that of Cceur-de'Lion. 

Allan-a-Dale. — P. 167, 1. 8, (foot,) 

A commissary is said to have received similar conso- 
lation from a certain Commander-in-Chief, to whom he 
complained that a general officer had used some such 
threat towards him as that in the text. 

Hedge-Priests. — P. 185, 1. 10. 

It is curious to observe, that in every state of society, 
some sort of ghostly consolation is provided for the mem- 
bers of the community, though assembled for purposes 
diametrically opposite to religion. A gang of beggars 
have their Patnco, and the banditti of the Appenmes 
have among them persons acting as monks and priests, 
by whom they are confessed, and who perform mass be- 
fore them. Unquestionably, such reverend persons, in 

VOL II. y 
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such a society, nrast accommodate their manners and 
their morals to the commimity in which they live ; and 
if they can occasionally obtain a degree of reverence for 
their 'supposed spiritoal ^lits, itf^ on most occasions, 
loaded with unm^ciful ridicule, as possessing a charac- 
ter inconsistent ^th all around them. 

Hence the fi^tms parson in the old play of Sir John 
Oldcastle, and the ramous friar of Robin Hood's band, 
l^or were such characters ideal. There exists a moni- 
tion of the Bishop of Durham against irregular church- 
men of this class, who associated themselves with Border 
robbers, and desecrated the holiest offices of the; priestly 
function, by celebrating them for the benefit of thieves, 
robbers, and murderers, amongst ruins and in caverns of 
the earth, without regard to canonical form, and with 
torn and dirty attire, and maimed rites, altogether impro- 
per for the occasion. 

Ut Leo semper feriatur. — P. 213, L 10. 

In the ordinances of the Knights of the Temple, this 
phrase is repeated in a variety of forms, and occurs in 
almost every chapter, as if it were the signal-word of the 
Order ; which may account for its being so frequently 
put in the Grand Master's mouth. 

" Our hojly Rule, * De Commilitonibus 
Templp,' " &c.— P. 228, 1. 20. 

The edict which he quotes, is against Communion 
with women of light character. 

Robin Hood.— P. 325, 1. 6. 

« 

From the bdlads of Robin Hood, ' we learn that this 
celebrated outlaw, when in disguise, sometimes assumed 
the name of Locksley, from a village where he was born, 
but where situated we are not distinctly told. 
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Castlb ov Coninosburoh* — p. 341-2. 

When I last saw this interesting ruin of ancient days^ 
one of the very few remaining examples of Saxon fortifi- 
cation, I was strongly impressed with the desire of trac- 
ing out a sort of theory on the subject^ which, firom some 
recent acquaintance with the architecture of the ancient 
Scandinavians, seemed to me peculiarly interesting. I 
was, however, obliged by circumstances to proceed on 
my journey, without leisure to take more than a transient 
▼iew of Coningsburgh. Yet the idea dwells so strongly 
in my mind, that I feel considerably tempted to write a 
page or two in detailing at least the outline of my hypo- 
thesis, leaving better antiquaries to correct or refute con- 
clusions which are perhaps too hastily drawn. 

Those who have visited the Zetland Islands, are fa- 
miliar with the description of castles called by the inha- 
bitants Burghs ; and by the Highlanders — for they are 
also to be ^und both in the Western Isles and on the 
mainland — Duns. Pennant has engraved a view of the 
famous Dmi-Dornadilla in Glenelg ; and there are many 
others, all of them built after a peculiar mode of archi- 
tecture, which argues a people in the most primitive 
state of society. The most perfect specimen is that 
upon the island of Mousa, near to the mainland of Zet- 
Imidf which is probably in the same state as when inha- 
bited. 

It is a single round tower, the wall curving in slightly,, 
and then turning outward again in the form of a dice- 
box, so that the defenders on the top might the better 
protect the base. It is formed of rough stones, selected 
with care, and laid in courses or circles, with much com- 
pactness, but without cement of any kind. The tower 
nas never, to appearance, had roofing of any sort ; a fire 
was made in the centre pf the space which it encloses, 
and originally the building was probably little more than 
a wall drawn as a sort of screen around the great coun- 
cil fire of the tribe. But, although the mcaus or iu^^ 
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nuityof the builders did not extend so far as to provide 
a roof, they supplied the want by constructing apart- 
ments in the interior of the walls of the tower itself. 
The circumvallation formed a double enclosure, the inner 
side of which was, in fact, two feet or three distant from 
the other, and connected by a concentric range of long 
flat stones, thus forming a series of concentric rings or 
stories of various heights, rising to the top of the tower. 
Each of these stories or galleries has four windows, facing 
directly to the points of the compass, and rising of course 
regularly above each other. These four perpendicular 
ranges of windows admitted air, and, the fire being kind- 
led, heat, or smoke at least, to each of the galleries. 
The access from gallery to gallery is equally primitive. 
A path, on the principle of an inclined plane, turns 
round and round the building like a screw, and gives 
access to the different stories, intersecting each of them 
in its turn, and thus gradually rising to the top of the 
wall of the tower. On the outside there are no windows ; 
and I may add, that an enclosure of a square, or some* 
times a round form, gave the inhabitants of the Burgh 
an opportunity to secure any sheep or cattle which they 
might possess. 

Such is the general architecture of that very early pe- 
riod, when the Northmen swept the seas, and brought to 
their rude houses, such as I have described them, the 
plunder of polished nations. In Zetland there are se- 
veral scores of these Burghs, occupying in every case, 
capes, headlands, islets, and similar places of advantage 
singularly well chosen. I remember the remains of one 
upon an island in a small lake near Lerwick, which at 
high tide communicates with the sea, the access to which 
is very ingenious, by means of a causeway or dike, about 
three or four inches under the surface of the water. This 
causeway makes a sharp angle in its approach to the 
Burgh. The inhabitants, doubtless, were well acquaint- 
ed with this, but strangers, who might approach in a hos- 
tile manner, and were ignorant of the cxiive of the cause- 
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way, would probably plunge into the lake, which is six 
or seven feet in depth at the least. This must have been 
the device of some Vauban or Cohom of those early times. 
The style of these buildings evinces that the architect 
possessed neither the art of using lime or cement of any 
kind, nor the skill to throw an arch, construct a roof, or 
erect a stair ; and yet, with all this ignorance, showed 
great ingenuity in selecting the situation of Burghs, and 
regulating the access to them, as well as neatness and re- 
gularity in the erection, since the buildings themselves 
show a style of advance in the arts scarcely consistent 
with the ignorance of so many of the principal branches 
of architectural knowledge. 

- I have always thought, that one of the most curious 
and valuable objects of antiquaries has been to trace the 
pogress of society, by the eiforts made in early aces to 
improve the rudeness of their first expedients, until they 
either approach excellence, or, as is most frequently the 
case, are supplied by new and fundamental discoveries, 
which supersede both the earlier and ruder system, and 
the improvements which have been ingrafted upon it. 
For example, if we conceive the recent discoverey of gas 
to be so much improved and adapted to domestic use as 
to supersede all other modes of producing domestic light; 
we can readily suppose, some centuries afterwards, the 
heads of a whole Society of Antiquaries half turned by 
the discovery of a pair of patent isnuffers, and by the 
kamed theories which would be brought forward to ac- 
count for the form and purpose of so singular an imple- 
ment. 

Following some such principle, I am inclined to re- 
gard the singular Castle of Coningsburgh — I mean the 
Saxon part of it— -as a step in advance from th6 rude ar- 
chitecture, if it deserves the name, which must have been 
common to the Saxons as to other Northmen. The 
builders had attained the art of using cement, and of roof- 
ing a building, — ^great improvements on the original 
Burgh. But in the round keep, a shape only seen in 
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the most ancient castles — the chambers excavated in the 
thickness of the walls and buttresses — the difficulty by 
which access is gained from one story to those above it, 
Coningsburgh still retains the simplicity of its origin, and 
shows by what slow degrees man proceeded from occupy- 
ing such rude and inconvenient lodgings, as were afforded 
by the galleries of the Castle of Mousa, to the more 
splendid accommodations of the Norman castles, with all 
their stern and Gothic graces. 

I am ignorant if these remarks are new, or if they 
will be confirmed by closer examination ; but I think, 
that, on a hasty observation, Coningsburgh offers means 
of curious study to those who may wish to trace the his- 
tory of architecture back to the times preceding the Nor- 
man conquest. 

It would be highly destrable that a cork model should 
be taken of the Castle of Mousa, as it cannot be well 
tmderstood by a plan. 

The Castle of Coningsburgh is thus described : 

" The castle is large, the outer walls standing on a 
pleasant ascent from the river, but much overtop by a 
high hillj on which the town stands* situated at t^e head 
of a rich and magnificent vale, formed by an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, in which flows the gentle Don. 
Near the castle is a barrow, said to be Hengist*s tomb. 
The entrance is flanked to the left by a round tower, with 
a sloping base, and there are several similar in the outer 
i^all ; the entrance has piers of a gate, ahd on the east 
flide the ditch and bank are douUe and very steep. On 
the top of the churchyard wall is a tombstone on which 
are cut in high relief, two raveAs, or such-like birds. On 
the south side of ihe churchyard lies an ancient stonie, 
ridged like a coffin, -on whidb is carved a man on horse- 
back ; and another man with' a shield encoutitermg a vast 
winged serpent, and a man bearing a shield behind him. 
li was probably ohe of the rude crosses not uncommon 
in churchyards in this county. See it engraved on the 
l^ate of crosses foi^ this volume, plate 14. fig. 1. The 
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name of Coningsburgh, by whicli this castle goe& in the. 
old editions of the Britannia, would lead one to suppose, 
it the residence of the Saxon kings. It afterwards . bei-. 
longed to King Harold. The Conqueror bestowed it oa^ 
William de Warren, with all its privileges and jurisdic- 
tioD, which are said to have extended over twe^ty^eight 
towns. At the comer of the area, which is of an irre^ 
gular form, stands the great tower, or. keep, placed on a 
small hill of it^ own dimensions, on which, lie six va^jt 
projecting buttresses, ascending in a steep direction to 
prop and support the. building, apd continued, upwards, 
up the side as turrets. The to\ver within forms r a. comr 
plete circle, twenty'one feet in diameter, the walls fbufr 
teen feet thick. The ascent into the tow^r is by, an ex** 
ceeding deep flight of steep steps, four feet and a. hal^ 
vride, on the south side leading to a low, doorway, ^vei;. 
which is a circular arch crossed, by a great transom 6|;one« 
Within this door is the staircase, which ascends straight< 
through the thickiMiss of the wall, not communicating 
with the room on tlie first floor,, in whose centre, is. the 
opening to the dungeon. Neither of these lower rooms 
is lighted except from a hole in tlie floor of the third 
story ; the room in which, as well as in that above it, is 
finished with compact smooth stonework, both having 
-chimney-pieces, with an arch resting on triple clustered 
pillars. In the third story, or guardrchamber, is a small 
recess with a loop-hole, probably a bedchamber, and 
in that floor above a niche for a saint or holy water-pot. 
Mr King imagines this a S^on castle of the first ages of 
the Heptarchy. Mr Watson thus describes it. From 
the first floor to the second story, (third from the ground,) 
is a way by a stair in the wall five feet wide. The next 
staircase is approached by a ladder, and ends at the fourth 
story from the ground. Two yards from the door, at 
the head of this stair, is an opening nearly east, acces- 
sible by treading on the ledge of the wall, which dimi- 
nishes eight inches each story ; and this last opening 
Xeads into a room or chapel ten feet by twelve, and 
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fifteen or sixteen high, arched with freestone, and sap- 
ported hy small circular columns of the same, the capi- 
tals and arches Saxon. It has an east window, and on 
each side in the wall, ahout four feet from the ground, a 
stone basin, with a hole and iron pipe to convey the 
water into or through the wall. This chapel is one of the 
buttresses, but no sign of it without, for even the win- 
dow, though large within, is only a long narrow loop- 
hole, scarcely to be seen without. On the left side of 
this chapel is a small oratory, eight by six in the thick- 
ness of the wall, with a niche in the wall, and enlighten- 
ed by a like loop-hole. The fourth stair from the ground, 
ten feet west from the chapel door, leads to the top of 
the tower through the thickness of the wall, which at top 
is but three yards. Each story is about fifteen feet high, 
so that the tower will be seventy-five feet from the 
ground. The inside forms a circle, whose diameter may 
be about twelve feet. The well at the bottom of the 
dungeon is piled with stones." — Gough's Edition of 
Cttmden*s Britannia* Second edition, vol. iii. p. 267. 

Reappearance of Athelstane. — P. 357, 1. 3, 

CfootJ 

The resuscitation of Athelstane has been much criti- 
cised, as too violent a breach of probability, even for a 
work of such &ntastic character. It was a tour-de-forccy 
to which the author was compelled to have recourse, by 
the vehement entreaties of his friend and printer, who was 
inconsolable on the Saxon being conveyed to the tomb. 
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THE MONASTERY. 



It would be difficult to assign any good reason 
^hy the author of Ivanhoe^ after using, in that 
work, all the art he possessed to remove the 
personages, action, and manners of the tale, to 
ai distance from his own country, should choose 
for the scene of his next attempt the celebrated 
ruins of Melrose, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his own residence. But the reason, or 
caprice, which dictated his change of system, 
has entirely escaped his recollection, nor is it 
worth while to attempt recalling what must be 
a matter of very little consequence. 

The general plan of the story was to conjoin 
two characters in that bustling and contentious 
age, who, thrown into situations which gave 
them different views on the subject of the Re- 
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formation, should, with the same sincerity and 
purity of intention, dedicate themselves, the one 
to the support of the sinking fabric of the Ca- 
tholic Church, the other to the establishment 
of the Reformed doctrines. It was supposed 
that some interesting subjects for narrative 
might be derived from opposing two such en- 
thusiasts to each other in the path of life, and 
contrasting the real worth of both with their 
passions and prejudices. The localities of Mel- 
rose suited well the scenery of the proposed 
story; the ruins themselves form a splendid 
theatre for any tragic incident which might be 
brought forward ; joined to the vicinity of the 
fine river, with all its tributary streams, flowing 
through a country which has been the scene of 
so much fierce fighting, and is rich with so many 
recollections of former times, and lying almost 
ynder the immediate eye of the author, by whom 
they were to be used in composition. 

The situation possessed farther recommenda- 
tions. On the opposite bank of the Tweed 
might be seen the remains of ancient enclosures, 
surrounded by sycamores and ash-trees of con- 
siderable size. These had once formed the 
crofts or arable ground of a village, now re- 
duced to a single hut, the abode of a fisheranan, 
who also manages a ferry. The- cottages, even 
the church which once existed there, have sunk 
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into vestiges hardly to be traced without visit- 
ing the spot, the inhabitants having gradually 
withdrawn to the more prosperous town of Gala- 
shiels, which has risen into consideration, with- 
in two miles of their neighbourhood. Supersti- 
tious eld, however, has tenanted the deserted 
groves with aerial beings, to supply the want of 
the mortal tenants who have deserted it. The 
ruined and abandoned churchyard of Boldside 
has been long believed to be hunted by the 
Fairies, and the deep broad current of the 
Tweed, wheeling in moonlight round the foot 
of the steep bank, with the number of trees 
originally planted for shelter round the fields of 
the cottagers, but now presenting the effect of 
the scattered and detached groves, fill up the 
idea which one would form in imagination for 
a scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might 
love to revel in. There are evenings when the 
spectator might believe, with Father Chaucer, 
that the 

" Queen of Faery, 

With harp, and pipe, and gymphony. 
Were dwelling in the place. 

Another, and even a more familiar refuge of 
the elfin race, (if tradition is to be trusted,) is 
the gien of the river, or rather brook, named 
the Allen, which falls into the Tweed from the 
northward, about a quarter of a mile above the 
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present bridge. As the streamlet finds its way 
behind Lord Sommerville's hantiDg--seat9 caUed 
the Pavilion, it& valley has been popularly tenp- 
ed the Fairy Dean, or rather the Nameless 
'Dean, because of the supposed ill luck attached 
by the popular >&ith of ancient timc^, to any 
one who Height name or allude to ther^ce, 
whom our fathers . distinguished as the Good 
Neighbours, and the Highlanders c$Ued:Daoine 
Shie, or Men of Peace; < rather by way of com- 
pliment, than on account of any particular idea 
of friendship • or pacific relation which either 
Highlander or Borderer entertained towards 
the irritable beings whom they thus distinguish- 
ed, or supposed them tO' bear to humanity. * 

In evidence of the actual operations of the 
fairy people even at this time, little pieces of 
calcareous matter are found in the glen after a 
flood, which either the labours of .those tiny 
artists, or the eddies of the brook among the 
stones, have formed into a fantastic resemblance 
of cups, saucers, basins, and the like, in which 
children who gather them pretend to discern 
fairy utensils. 

Besides these circumstances of. romantic lo- 
cality, mea paupera regna (as Captain Dalgetty 
denominates his territory of Drumthwacket) are 

* See Note to Rob Roy, p. 340. 
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bounded by a small but deep lake, from which 
eyes that yet look on the light are said to have 
teen the wateribull ascend, and shake th^ hills 
with his roar. 

Indeed, the country around. Melrose, if pos- 
sessing* less of romantic beauty than some other 
scenes in Scotlaxu], is connected with so many 
associations of a &nciful nature, in which the 
imagination takes delight, as might well induce 
one even less attached to the spot than the au- 
thor, to accommodate, after a general manner, 
the imaginary scenes he wad framing to the lo- 
calities to which be was partial. But it would 
be a misapprehension to suppose, that, because 
Melrose may in general pass for Kennaquhair, 
or because it agrees with scenes of the Monas- 
tery in the circumstances of the drawbridge, the 
milldam, and other points of resemblance, that 
therefore an accurate or perfect local similitude 
is to be found in all the particulars of the pic- 
ture. It was not the purpose of the author to 
present a landscape copied from nature, but a 
piece of composition, in which a real scene, 
with which he is familiar, had afforded hiin some 
leading outlines. Thus the resemiblai^ce of the 
imaginary. Olendearg. with .the real v^le of the 
Allen, is far from being minute, nor did the au- 
thor aim at identifying them. This must ap- 
pear plain to all wha know the actual character 
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of the Glen of Allen, and have taken the trou- 
ble to read the account of the imaginary Glen- 
de&vg. The stream in the latter case is de- 
scribed as wandering down a romantic little val- 
ley, shifting itself, after the fashion of such a 
brook, from one side to the other, as it can most 
easily find its passage, and touching nothing in 
its progress that gives token of cultivation. It 
rises near a solitary tower, the abode of a sup- 
posed church vassal, and the scene of several 
incidents in the Romance. 

The real Allen, on the contrary, after tra- 
versing the romantic ravine called ihe Nameless 
Dean, thrown off from side to side alternately, 
like a billiard ball repelled by the sides of the 
table on which it had been played, and in that 
part of its course resembling the stream which 
pours down Glendearg, may be traced upwards 
into a more open country, where the banks re- 
treat further from each other, and the vale ex- 
hibits a good deal of dry ground, which has not 
been neglected by the active cultivators of the 
district. It arrives, too, at a sort of termina- 
tion, striking in itself, but totally irreconcilable 
with the narrative of the Romance. Instead of 
a single peel-house, or border tower of defence, 
such as Dame Glendinning is supposed to have 
inhabited, the head of the Allen, about five 
miJes above its junction with the Tweed, shows 
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three ruins of Border houses, belonging to dif- 
ferent proprietors, and each, from the desire of 
mutual support so natural to troublesorpe times, 
situated at the extremity of the property of 
which it is the principal messuage. One of 
these is the ruinous mansion-house of Hillslap, 
formerly the property of the Cairncrosses, and 
now of Mr Innes of Stow ; a second, the tower 
of Colmslie, an ancient inheritance of the Borth- 
wick family, as is testified by their crest, the 
Goat's Head, which exists on the ruin ; a third, 
the house of Langshaw, also ruinous, but near 
which the proprietor, Mr JBaillie of Jerviswood 
and Meilerstain, has built a small shooting box. 
All these ruins, so strangely huddled together 
in a very solitary spot, have recollections and 
traditions of their own, but none of them bear 
the most distant resemblance to the descriptions 
in the Romance of the Monastery ; and as the 
author could hardly have erred so grossly re- 
garding a spot within a morning's ride of his 
own house, the inference is, that no resemblance 
was intended. Hillslap is remembered by the 
humours of the last inhabitants, two or three 
elderly ladies, of the class of Miss Raylands, 
in the 014 'Manor House, though less import- 
ant by birth and fortune. iColmslie is comme- 
morated in song :— 

VOL. II. H 
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Cblmslie stends on Colmslie hill, 

The water it flows round Colmslie mill ; 

The mill and the kiln gang bonnily, 

And its up with the whippers of Colmslie ! 

Langshaw, although larger than the other 
mansions assembled at the head of the supposed 
Glendearg, has nothing about it more remark- 
able than the inscription of the present pro- 
prietor over his shooting lodge — Utinam hone 
etiam viris impleam amieis — a modest wish, which 
I know no one more capable of attaining upon 
an extended scale, than the gentleman who has 
expressed it upon a limited one. 

Having thus shown that I should say some- 
thing of these desolated towers, which the de- 
sire of social intercourse, or the facility of mi^ 
tual defence, had drawn together at the head of 
this Glen, I need not add any farther reason to 
show, that there is no resemblance between 
them and the solitary habitation of Dame El- 
speth Glendinning. Beyond these dwellings 
are some remains of natural wood, and a con- 
siderable portion of morass and bog; but I 
would not advise any who may be curious in 
localities, to spend time in looking for the foun- 
tain and holly-tree of the White Lady» 

While I am on the subject I may add, that 
Captain Clutterbuck, the imaginary editor of 
the Monastery, has no real prototype in the 
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village of Melrose or neighbourhood, that ever 
I saw or heard of. To give some individuality 
to this personage, he is described as a charac- 
ter which sometimes occurs in actual society — 
a person who, having spent his life within the 
necessary duties of a technical profession, from 
which he has been at length emancipated, finds 
himself without any occupation whatever, and 
is apt to become the prey of ennui, until he dis- 
cerns some petty subject of investigation com- 
mensurate to his talents, the study of which 
gives him employment in solitude; while the 
conscious possession of information peculiar to 
himself, adds to his consequence in society. I 
have often observed, that the lighter and trivial 
branches of antiquarian study, are singularly 
useful in relieving vacuity of such a kind, and 
have known them serve many a Captain Glut* 
terbuck to retreat upon; I was therefore a good 
deal surprised, when I found the antiquarian 
Captain identified with a neighbour and a friend 
of my own, who could never have been con- 
founded with him by any one who had read the 
book, and seen the party alluded to. This er- 
roneous identification occurs in a work entitled, 
" Illustrations of the Author of Waverley, be- 
ing Notices and Anecdotes of real Characters, 
Irenes, and Incidents, supposed to be describ* 
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ed in his works, by Robert Chambers." This 
wofk was, of course, liable to many errors, as 
any one of the kind must be, whatever may be 
the ingenuity of the author, which takes the 
task of explaining what can be only known to 
another person. Mistakes of place or inani- 
mate things referred to, are of very little mo- 
ment ; but the ingenious author ought to have 
been more cautious of attaching real names to 
fictitious characters. I think it is in the Spec- 
tator we read of a rustic wag, who, in a copy of 
" The Whole Duty of Man," Wrote opposite to 
every vice the name of some individual in the 
neighbourhood, and thus converted that excel- 
lent work into a libel on a whole parish. 

The scenery being thus ready at the iauthor*s 
hand, the reminiscences of the country were 
equally favourable. In a land where the horses 
remaihed almost constantly saddled, and the 
sword seldom quitted the warrior*s side — where 
war was the natural and constant state of the 
inhabitants, and peace only Existed in the shape 
of brief and feverish truces — there could be no 
want of the means to complicate and extricate 
'the incidents bf his narrative at pleasure. There 
was a disadvantage, notwithstanding, in tread- 
ing this Border district, for it hiad been already 
ransacked by the author 'hlitiiself, as well as 
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Others ; and unless presented under a new light, 
was likely to afford ground to the objection of 
Orambe bis cocta. 

To attain the indispensable quality of novel- 
ty, something, it was thought, might be gained 
by contrasting the character of the vassals of 
the church with those of the dependents of the 
lay barons, by whom they were surrounded. 
But much advantage could not be derived from 
this. There were, indeed, differences betwixt 
the two classes, but, like tribes in the mineral 
and vegetable world, which, resembling each 
other to common eyes, can be sufficiently well 
discriminated by naturalists, they were yet too 
similar, upon the whole, to be placed in mark- 
ed contrast with each other. 

Machinery remained — the introduction of the 
supernatural and marvellous ; the resort of dis- 
tressed authors since the days of Horace, but 
whose privileges as a sanctuary have been dis- 
puted in the present age, and wellnigh explod- 
ed. The popular belief no longer allows the 
possibility of existence to the race of mysterious 
beings which hovered betwixt this world and 
that which is invisible. The fairies have aban- 
doned their moonlight turf; the witch no longer 
holds her black orgies in the hemlock dell; and 

<' Even the last lingering phantom of the brain, 
The churchyard ghosty is now at rest again,'* 
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From the discredit attached to the vulgar amd 
more common modes in which the Scottish su- 
perstition displays itself, the author was induced 
to have recourse to the beautiful, though almost 
forgotten, theory of astral spirits, or creatures 
of the elements, surpassing human beings in 
knowledge and power, but inferior to them, as 
being subject, after a certain space of years, to 
a death which is to them annihilation, as they 
have no share in the promise made to the sons 
of Adam. These spirits are supposed to be of 
four distinct kinds, as the elements from which 
they have their origin, and are known, to those 
who have studied the cabalistical philosophy, 
by the names of Sylphs, Gnomes, Salamanders, 
and Naiads, as they belong to the elements of 
Air, Earth, Fire, or Water. The general reader 
will find an entertaining account of these ele- 
mentary spirits in the French book, entitled, 
" Entretiens de Compte du Gabalis." The in- 
genious Compte de la Motte Fouque composed, 
in German, one of the most successful pro- 
ductions of his fertile brain, where a beautiful 
and even afflicting effect is produced by the in- 
troduction of a water-nymph, who loses the pri- 
vilege of immortality, by consenting to become 
accessible to human feelings, and uniting- her 
lot with that of a mortal, who treats her with 
j'ngratitudc. 
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In imitation of an example so successful, the 
White Lady of Avenel was introduced into the 
following sheets. She is represented as con- 
nected with the family of Avenel by one of those 
mystic ties, which, in ancient times, were sup 
posed to exist, in certain circumstances, between 
the creatures of the elements and the children 
of men. Such instances of mysterious union 
are recognised in Ireland, in the real Milesian 
families, who are possessed of a Banshie ; and 
they are known among the traditions of the 
Highlanders, which, in many cases, attached an 
immortal being or spirit to the service of parti- 
cular families or tribes. These demons, if they 
are to be called so, announced good or evil for- 
tune to the families connected with them ; and 
though some only condescended to meddle with 
matters of importance, others, like the May 
MoUach, or Maid of the Hairy Arms, conde- 
scended to mingle in ordinary sports, and even 
to direct the Chief how to play at draughts. 

There was, therefore, no great violence in 
supposing such a being as this to have existed, 
while the elementary spirits were believed in ; 
but it was more difficult to describe or imagine 
its attributes and principles of action. Shak- 
speare, the first of authorities in such a case, 
has painted Ariel, that beautiful creature of his 
fancy, as only approaching so near to humanity 
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as to know the nature of that sympathy which 
the creatures of clay felt for each other, as we 
learn from the expression — " Mine wouM if 1 
were human.'* The inferences from this are 
singular, but seem capable of regular deJuetion. 
A being, however superior to man in length of 
Kfe — in power over the elements — ^in certahi 
perceptions respecting the present, the past, 
and the future, yet still incapable of human pas- 
sionsj of sentiments of moral good and evil, of 
meriting future rewards or punishments, be- 
longs rather to the class of animals than of hu- 
man creatures, and must therefore be presumed 
to act more from temporary benevolence or ca- 
price, than from any thing approaching to feel- 
ing or reasoning. Such a being*s superiority 
in po\*^er can only be compared to that of the 
elephant or lion, who are greater in strength 
than man, though inferior in the scale of crea- 
tion. The partialities which we suppose such 
spirits to entertain must be like those of the 
dog ; their sudden starts of passion, or the in- 
dulgence of a frolic, or mischief, may be com- 
pared to those of the numerous varieties of the 
cat. All these propensities are, however, con- 
trolled by the laws which render the elementary 
race subordinate to the command of man — li- 
able to be subjected by his science, (so the sect 
of Gnostics believed), and on this turned the 
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Rosicrucian philosophy,) or to be overpowered 
by his superior courage and daring, when it set 
their allusions at defiance. 

It is with reference to this idea of the sup- 
posed spirits of the elements, that the White 
Lady of Avenel is represented as acting a vary- 
ing, capricious, and inconsistent part in the 
pages assigned to her in the narrative ; mani- 
festing interest and attachment to the family 
with whom her destinies are associated, but 
evincing whim, and even a species of malevo- 
lence^ towards other mortals, as the Sacristan 
and the Border robber, whose incorrect life 
subjected them to receive petty mortifications 
at her hand. The White Lady is scarcely sup- 
posed, however, to have possessed either the 
power or the inclination to do more than inflict 
terror or create embarrassment, and is always 
subjected by those mortals, who, by virtuous 
resolution, and mental energy, could assert su- 
periority over her. In these particulars she 
seem^s to constitute a being of a middle class, 
between the esprit follety who places its pleasure 
in misleading and tormenting mortals, and the 
benevolent Fairy of the East, who uniformly 
guides, aids, and supports them. 

Either, however, the author executed his pur- 
pose indifferently, or the public did not approve 
of it ; for the White Lady of Avenel was faif 
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from being popular. He does not now make 
the present statement, in the view of arguing 
readers into a more favourable opinion on the 
subject, but merely with the purpose of excul- 
pating himself from the charge of having wan- 
tonly intruded into the narrative a being of in- 
consistent powers and propensities. 

In the delineation of another character, the 
author of the Monastery failed, where he hoped 
for some success. As nothing is so successful 
a subject of ridicule as the fashionable follies of 
the time, it occurred to him that the more seri- 
ous scenes of his narrative might be relieved by 
the humour of a cavaliero of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth. In every period, the attempt to gain 
and maintain the highest rank of society, has 
depended on the power of assuming and sup- 
porting a certain fashionable kind of affectation, 
usually connected with some vivacity of talent 
and energy of character, but distinguished at 
the same time by a transcendent flight, beyond 
sound reason and common sense ; both faculties 
too vulgar to be admitted into the estimate of 
one who claims to be esteemed " a choice spirit 
of the age." These, in their different phases, 
constitute the gallants of the day, whose boast 
it is to drive the whims of fashion to extremity. 

On all occasions, the manners of the sove- 
reigDf the court, and the time, must give the 
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tone to the peculiar description of qualities by 
-which those who would attain the height of fa- 
shion must seek to distinguish themselves. The 
reign of Elizabeth, being that of a maiden queen, 
was distinguished by the decorum of the cour- 
tiers, and especially the affectation of the deep- 
est deference to the sovereign. After the ac- 
knowledgment of the Queen's matchless per- 
fections, the same devotion was extended to 
beauty as it existed among the lesser stars in 
her court, who sparkled, as it was the mode to 
say, by her reflected lustre. It is true, that gal- 
lant knights no longer vowed to Heaven, the 
peacock, and the ladies, to perform some feat 
of extravagant chivalry, in which they endan- 
gered the lives of others as well as their own ; 
but although their chivalrous displays of per- 
sonal gallantry seldom went further in Eliza- 
beth's days than the tiltyard, where barricades, 
called barriers, prevented the shock of the 
horses, and limited the display of the cavalier's 
skill to the comparatively safe encounter of their 
lances, the language of the lovers to their la- 
dies was still in the exalted terms which Amadis 
would have addressed to Oriana, before encoun- 
tering a dragon for her sake. This tone of ro- 
mantic gallantry found a clever but conceited 
author, to reduce it to a species of constitution 
and form, and lay down the courtly manner of 
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conversation, in a pedantic book, called Eu- 
phues and his England. Of this, a brief ac- 
count is given in the text, to which it may now 
be proper to make some additions. 

The extravagance of Euphuism, or a symbo- 
lical jargon of the same class, predominates in 
the romances of Calprenade and Scuderi, which 
were read for the amusement of the fair sex of 
France during the long reign of Louis XIV., 
and were supposed to contain the only legiti- 
mate language of love and gallantry. In this 
reign they encountered the satire of Moliere 
and Boileau. A similar disorder, spreading into 
private society, formed the ground of the affect- 
ed dialogue of the Precimses^ as they were 
styled, who formed the coterie of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, and afforded Moliere matter for 
his admirable comedy, Les Predeuses Ridicules, 
In England, the humour does not seem to have 
long survived the accession of James I. 

The author had the vanity to think that a 
character, whose peculiarities should turn on 
extravagances which were once universally fa- 
shionable, might be read in a fictitious story 
with a good chance of affording amusement to 
the existing generation, who, fond as they are 
of looking back on the actions and manners of 
their ancestors, might be also supposed to be 
sensible of their absurdities. He must fairly 
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acknowledge that he was disappointed, and that 
the Euphuist, far from being accounted a well- 
drawn and humorous character of the period, 
was condemned as unnatural and absurd. 

It would be easy to account for this failure, 
by supposing the defect to arise from the au- 
thor's want of skill, and, probably, many readers 
may not be inclined to look further. But, as 
the author himself can scarcely be supposed 
willing to acquiesce in this final cause, if any 
other can be alleged, he has been led to suspect, 
that, contrary to what he originally supposed, 
his subject was injudiciously chosen, in which, 
and not in his mode of treating it, lay the source 
of the want of success. 

The manners of a rude people are always 
founded on nature, and therefore the feelings of 
a more polished generation immediately sympa- 
thize with them. We need no numerous notes, 
no antiquarian dissertations, to enable the most 
ignorant to recognise the sentiments and diction 
of the characters of Homer ; we have but, as 
Lear says, to strip off our lendings— to set aside 
the factitious principles and adornments which 
we have received from our comparatively arti- 
ficial system of society, and our natural feelings 
are in unison with those of the bard of Chios 
and the heroes who live in his verses. It is the 
same with a great part of the narratives of my 
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friend Mr Cooper. We sympathize with his 
Indian chiefs and back-woodsmen, and acknow- 
ledge, in the characters which he presents to 
us, the same truth of human nature by which 
we should feel ourselves influenced if placed in 
the same condition. So much is this the case, 
that though it is difficult, or almost impossible, 
to reclaim a savage, bred from his youth to war 
and the chase, to the restraints and the duties 
of civilized life, nothing is more ea$y or com- 
mon, than to find men who have been educated 
in all the habits and comforts of improved so- 
ciety, willing to exchange them for the wild la- 
bours of the hunter and the fisher. The very 
amusements most pursued and relished by men 
of all ranks, whose constitutions permit active 
exercise, are hunting, fishing, and in some in- 
stances, war, the natural and necessary business 
of the savage of Dryden, where his hero talks 
of being 



.« As free as nature first made man, 



When wild in woods the noble savage ran. '* 

But although the occupations, and even the 
sentiments, of human beings in a primitive state, 
find access and interest in the minds of the more 
civilized part of the species, it does not there- 
fore follow, that the national tastes, opinions, 
and follies, of one civilized period, should afford 
either the same interest or the same amusemeiU 
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to those of another. These generallyi when 
driven to extravagance, are founded not upon 
any natural taste proper to the species, but upon 
the growth of some peculiar cast of affectation, 
with which mankind in general, and succeeding 
generations in particular, feel no common inte- 
rest or sympathy. The extravagances of cox- 
combry in manners and apparel are indeed the 
legitimate, and often the successful objects of 
satire, during the time when they exist. In 
evidence of this, theatrical critics may observe 
how many dramatic jeux d'esprit are well re- 
ceived every season, because the satirist levels 
at some well-known or fashionable absurdity ; 
or, in the dramatic phrase, ^' shoots folly as it 
flies." But when the peculiar kind of folly keeps 
the wing no longer, it is reckoned but waste of 
powder to pour a discharge of ridicule on what 
has ceased to exist; and the pieces in which 
such forgotten absurdities are made the subject 
of ridicule, fall quietly into oblivion with the 
follies which gave them fashion, or only continue 
to exist on the scene, because they contain some 
other more permanent interest than that which 
connects them with manners and follies of a 
temporary character. 

This, perhaps, affords a reason why the co- 
medies of Ben Jonson, founded upon system, 
or what the age termed humours,— by which 
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was meant fecdtious and affected characters, 
superinduced on that which was common to 
the rest of their race, — in spite of acate satire, 
deep scholarship, and strong sense, do not now 
afford general pleasure, but are confined to the 
rioset of the antiquary, whose studies have as- 
sured him that the personages of the dramatist 
were once, though they are now' no longer, 
portraits of existing nature. 

Let us take another example of our hypotlie- 
sis from Shakspeare himself, who, of all authors, 
drew his portraits for all ages. With the whole 
sum of the idolatry which affects us at his name, 
the mass of readers peruse, without amusement, 
the characters formed on the extravagances of 
temporary fashion ; and the Euphuist Don Ar- 
mado, the pedant Holofernes, even Nym and 
Pistol, are read with little pleasure by the mass 
of the public, being portraits of which we can- 
not recognise the humour, because the originals 
tio longer exist. In like manner, while the dis- 
tresses of Romeo and Juliet continue to interest 
every bosom, Mercutio, drawn as an accurate 
representation of the finished fine gentleman of 
the period, and as such received by the unani- 
mous approbation of contemporaries, hu» .so 
little to interest the present age, that, stripped 
of all his puns and quirks of verbal wit, he only 
retains his place in the scene, in virtue of his 
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fine and fanciful speech upon dreaming^ which 
belongs to no particular age, and because he is 
a personage whose presence is indispensable to 
the plot. 

We have already prosecuted, perhaps too far, 
an argument, the tendency of which is to prove, 
that the introduction of an humorist, acting, 
like Sir Piercie Shafton, upon some forgotten 
and obsolete model of folly, once fashionable, 
is rather likely to awaken the disgust of the 
reader, as unnatural, than find him food for 
laughter. Whether owing to this theory, or 
whether to the more simple and probable 
cause of the author's failure in the delineation 
of the subject he had proposed to himseli^ the 
formidable objection of incredtdus odi was ap* 
plied to the Euphuist, as well as to the White 
Lady of Avenel ; and the one was denounced 
as unnatural, while the other was rejected as 
impossible. 

There was little in the story to atone for these 
failures in two principal points. The incidents 
were inartificially huddled together. There was 
no part of the intrigue to which deep interest 
was found to apply; and the conclusion was 
brought about, not by incidents arising out of 
the story itself, but in consequence of public 
transactions, with which the narrative has little 

VOL. II. I 
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connexion, and which the reader had littfe op- 
portunity to become acquainted with. 

This, if not a positive fault, was yet a great 
defect in the Romance. It is true, that not only 
the practice of some great authors in this de- 
partment, but even the general course of human 
life itself^ may be quoted in favour of this more 
obvious, and less artificial practice, of arranging 
B narrative. It is seldom that the same circle 
of personages who have surrounded an indivi- 
dual at his first outset in life, continue to have 
an interest in his career till his fate comes to 
a crisis. On the contrary, and more especially 
if the events of his life be of a varied character, 
and worth communicating to others, or to the 
world, the heroes later connexions are usually 
totally separated from those with whom he be- 
gan the voyage, but whom the individual has 
outsailed, or who have drifted astray, or foun- 
dered on the passage. This hackneyed com- 
parison holds good in another point. The nu- 
merous vessels of so many different sorts, and 
destined for such different purposes, which are 
launched in the same mighty ocean, although 
each endeavours to pursue its own course, are 
in every case more influenced by the winds and 
tides, which are common to the element which 
they all navigate, than by their own separate 
exertions. And it is thus in the world, that. 
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lehen human prudence has done its best, some 
general, perhaps national event, destroys the 
schemes of the individual, as the casual toiich 
of a more powerful being sweeps away the Web 
of the spider. * 

Many excellent romances have been compos* 
ed in this view of human life, where the hero 'is 
conducted through a variety of detached scenes, 
in which various agents appear and disappear, 
without, perhaps, having any permanent influ- 
ence on the progress of the story. Such is the 
structure of Gil Bias, Roderick Random, and 
the lives and adventures of many other heroes, 
who are described as running through different 
stations of life, and encountering various ad- 
ventures, which are only connected with each 
other by having happened to be witnessed by 
the same individual, whose identity unites them 
together, as the string of a necklace links the 
beads, which are otherwise detached. 

But though such an unconnected course of 
adventures is what most frequently occurs in 
nature, yet the province of the romance-writer 
being artificial, there is more required from him 
than a mere compliance with the simplicity of 
reality, — just as we demand from the scientific 
gardener, that he shall arrange, in curious knots 
and artificial parterres, the flowers which ^^ na- 
ture boon" distributes freely on hill and dale. 
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WyAiingf. aeeoFdHTgLy^ m- xmst of his. noveU^ 
but especially iu Tom? Jo]3«s,p hiff chef-Hoojcor^ 
bfis set the distkigjuished example' of a story re^ 
gukrly bulk and consistent in all its parts, in 
which nothing occurs, and scarce a personage 
i& introduced, that has not some share ia tend* 
ing tof advance the catastrophe* 

To demand equal correctness and feUeity in 
those who may follow in the track of that iUoiS* 
trious; itordidt, would be to fetter too much the 
porwer of giving pleasure, by surrounding it 
with pensd rules ; since of this soil; of light: Me- 
teratura it m^ be ei^ecialby s^iA^^ixmJ^ gmre est 
permisy horsk genre ennuyeux. Still, however, 
the more closely and happily the story is com- 
bined, and the more natural and felicitous the 
catastrophe, l^e nearer such a composition will 
approach the perfection* ol the novelist's art; 
nor can an^ autlior neglect this branch of his 
profession, without incurring proportional cen- 
sure. 

For such censure the Monastery gave but too 
muck occasion. The intrigue of the Romanov, 
neither very interesting in itself, nor very hap- 
pily detailed, is at lengdi finally disentangled 
by the breaking out of national hostilities be- 
tween England and Scotland, and the as sudden 
renewal of the truce. Instances of this kind, it 
is true, cannot in reality hare been uncommcm ; 
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but the resorting to such, in order to accom- 
plish the catastrophe, as by a Umr deforce^ was 
objected to as inartificial, and not perfectly in- 
telligibly to the general reader. 

Still the Monastery, though exposed to jse* 
vere and just criticism, did not fail, judging 
from the extent of its -circulation, to have some 
interest for the public. And this, too, was ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of such matters ; 
for it very seldom happens that literary reputa- 
tion is gained by a single effibri:;, and still more 
rarely is it lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

The author, therefore, bad his days of grace 
allowed him, and time if he pleased, to comfort 
himself with the burden of the old Scots song, 

'< If it iiDft woel bobbit. 
We'll bob it again." 

Abbot»fori)| 
lit November, 1880. 
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THE monastery- 
Introductory Epistle. — ^Landlord of th< 
George. — P. 14, 1. 16. 

The Greorge was, and is^ the principal inn in the vil- 
lage of Kennaquhair, or Melrose. But the landlord of 
the period was not the same civil and quiet person by 
whom the inn is now kept. David Kyle, a Melrose 
proprietor of no little importance, a first-rate person of 
consequence in whatever belonged to the business of the 
town, was the original owner and landlord of the inn. 
Poor David I like many other busy men, took so much 
.care of public affairs as in some degree to neglect his 
own. There are persons still alive at Kennaquhair who 
csan recognise him and his peculiarities in the following 
(sketch of mine Host of the George. 

My Lord's Boats. — P. 18, 1. 9. 

. ' ' The nobleman whose boats are mentioned in the text, 
is the late kind and amiable Lord Sommerville, an inti- 
id2^ fiiend of the author. David Kyle was a constant 
and privileged attendant when Lord SommervOle had a 

paiiy for spearing salmon. On such occas^onsy eighty 
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or a hundred fish were often killed between Gleamcr and 
Leaderfoot. 

Mr Deputy Register of Scotland. — P.20, 1.10. 

Thomas Thomson, Esq., whose well-deserved pane- 
gyric ought to be found on another page than one writ* 
ten by an intimate friend of thirty years' standing. 

De Haga.— p. 21, 1. ^8. 

The family of De Haga, modernized into Haig, of 
Bemerside, is of the highest antiquity, and is the sub« 
ject of one of the prophecies of Thomas the Rhymer :— 

Betide, betide, whate'er betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside. 

Ancient Fabliau. — P. 23, L 1. 

It is <curious to remark at how little expense of inven- 
tion successive ages are content to receive amusement. 
The same story which Ramsay and Dunbar have suc- 
cessively handled, forms also the isubject of the modem 
force. No Song, No Supper. 

Michael Scott. — P. 35, 1. 8 from bottom. 

This is one of those passages which must now read 
awkwaifdly, aince every one knows that the Novelist and 
the author of the Lay of the Minstrel is the same per- 
son. But before the avowal was made, the author was 
forced into this and similar offences against good taste, to 
meet an argument, often repeated, tnat there was some- 
thing very mysterious in the Author of Waverley's re- 
serve concerning Sir Walter Scott, an author sufficiently 
voluminous at least. I had a great mind to remove the 
passages from this edition, but the more candid way is 
to explain how they came there. 
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Note.— Mr Cleishbotham. — P. 58. 

This note, and the passages in the text, were occa- 
sioned by a London bookseller having printed, as a ^)e- 
dilation, an additional collection of Tales of My Land- 
lord, which was not so fortunate as to succeed in passuig 
on the world as genuine. 

Mr John Ballantyne. — -P. 60, L 13. 

In consequence of the pseudo Tales of My Landlord 
printed in London, as already mentioned, the late Mr 
John Ballantyne, the author's publisher, had a contro- 
versy with the interloping bibliopolist, each insisting that 
his Jedediah Cleisbbodiam was ^ real Simon Pure. 

Note to Chap. II.— P. 82, 1. 9, &c 

Statvarth Bolton took his embroidered red cross from 
his barret' cap, and putting it into the loop of the 
boys bonnet, said, ^' By this token, f»hich aU my 
people toUl respect, you xviil be freed from any im* 
portunity on the part qfourjbrayers*** 

As gallantry of aU times and nations has the same 
mode of thinking and acting, so it often expresses itself 
by the same symbols. In the civil war, 1745-6, a paity 
t>f Highlanders, under a Chieftdin of rank, came to Rose 
Castle, the seat of the Bishop of Carlisle, but then oc- 
cupied by the family of Squire Dacre of Cumberland. 
Tney demanded quarters, which of course were not to 
'be refused to armed men of a strange attire and unknown 
language. But the domestic represented to the captain 
of the mountaineers, that the lady of the mansion had 
been just delivered of a daughter, and expressed her hope 
that, under these circumstances, his party would give as 
Httle trouble as possible. '* God forbid," said the gal- 
lant chief, ^^ that I or mine should be the means of add- 
jiU( to a Jadfa inconvenience at such a time. May I 
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request to see the infant ? " The child was brought, and 
the Highlander, taking his cockade octt of his bonnet, 
and pinning it on the child's breast, ^ That will (be a 
token, ** he said, " to any of our people who may 'come 
hhh&Cy that Donald M'Donald of Kinloch-Moidsrt has 
taken the family of Rose Castle under his proteolioh;^ 
The lady who received in infancy this gage of 'Higidand 
protection, is now Mary, Lady Clerk of Pennycuick ; 
and on the 10th of June still wears the cockade which 
was pinned on her breast, with a ifidiite rose as a kin- 
dred decoration. 

Note to Chap. III.— P. 93, 1. 14. 

'^ It was deemed highly imprudent to speak ofthefoi* 
riesy when about to pass the places iohich they ivere 
supposed to haunt * 

This superstition continues to prevail, though one 
ffrould suppose it must now be antiquated. It is only a 
year or two since an itinerant puppet-showman, who, dis- 
iloining to acknowledge the profession of Giues de Pas- 
samonte, called himself an artist from VausLhall, brou^t 
a complaint of a singular nature before the author, as 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire. The remarkable dexterity with 
which the showman had exhibited the machinery of his 
little stage, had, upon a Selkirk fair day, excited the 
.eager curiosity of some mechanics of Galashiels. Thcae 
men, from no worse motive that could be discovjegped, 
than a thirst after knowledge beyond their siphere, coiQ- 
mitted a burglary upon the barn in which the niuppets 
had been consigned to repose, and carried them off in* the 
Qook of their plaids, when returning from SeUciik to 
their own village. 

** But with the morning cool reflection came. ** 

f 

1 

The party found, however, they cotfM not make Pui^' 
ditnce, and that the whole troop were equally intrf^etabb,; 
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they had also, perhaps, some apprehensions of the Rha- 
damanth of the district ; and, willing to he quit of their 
booty, they left the puppets seated in a grove by the side 
of the Ettrick, where they were sure to be touched by 
the first beams of the rising sun. Here a shepherd^ who 
was on foot with sunrise to pen his master's sheep on a 
field of turnips, to his utter astonishment, saw this train^ 
profusely gay, sitting in the little grotto. His examina* 
tion proceeded thus : — 

Sheriff', You saw these gay-looking things ? What 
did you think they were ? 

Shepherd, Ou, I am no that firee to say what I might 
think tney were. 

Sheriff Come, lad, I must have a direct answer— 
who did you think they were ? 

Shepherd. Ou, sir, troth I am no that free to say that 
I mind wha I might think they were. 

Sheriff, Come, come, sir I I ask you distinctly did 
you think they were the fairies you saw ? 

Shepherd, Indeed, sir, and I winna say but I might 
think it was the Good Neighbours. 

Thus unwillingly he was brought to allude to the irri- 
table and captious inhabitants of fiiiry land. 

Drawbridge at Bridge-end. — P. 128, 1. 14. 

A bridge of the very peculiar construction described 
in the text, actually existed at a small hamlet about a 
mile and a half above Melrose, called firom the circum- 
stance Bridge-end. It is thus noticed in Gordon s Iter 
Septentrionale .• — 

" In another journey through the south parts of Scot- 
land, about a mile and a half nrom Melrose, in the shire 
of Teviotdale, I saw the remains of a curious bridge over 
the river Tweed, consisting of three octangular pillars, or 
rather towers, standing within the water, without any 
arches to join them. The middle one, which is the most 
entire^ has a door towards the north, and, I suppose, an- 
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other opposite ope towards the south, which I could not 
see without crossing the water. In the middle of this 
tower is a projection or cornice surrounding it : the whole 
is hollow trom the door upwards, and now open at the 
top, near which was a smaU wmdow. I was informed 
that not long ago a countryman and his family lived in 
this tower — and got his livelihood by laying out planks 
from pillar to pillar, and conveying passengers over the 
riven Whether this be ancient or modem, I know not ; 
but as it is singular in its kind, I have thought fit to ex- 
hibit it. " 

The vestiges of this uncommon species of brid^ still 
exist, and the author has often seen the foundations of 
the columns when drilling down the Tweed at ni^ht, for 
the purpose of killing salmon by torch-light Mr John 
Mercer of Bridge-end recollects, that about fifty years ago 
the pillars were visible above water ; and the late Mr 
David Kyle of the George Inn, Melrose, told the author 
that he saw a stone taken from the river bearing this in- 
scription : — 

'< I, Sir John Pringle of Palmer stede, 
Give an hundred markia of gowd sae reid, 
To help to bigg my brigg ower Tweed. " 

Pringle of Galashiels, afterwards of Whytbank, was 
the Baron to whom the bridge belonged. 

A Quarter of a Yard of Roast-beef. — 

P. 199, L 15. 

It was one of the few reminiscences of Old Parr, or 
Henry Jenkins, I forget which, that, at some convent in 
the veteran's neighbourhood, the pommunity, before the 
dissolution, used to dole out roast-beef by the measure 
of feet and yards. 

MacFarlavb's Geese. — P. 261, 1. 14. 
A brood of wild-geese, which long frequented one of 
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the uppennost islands in Locli-Lomond, called Inoh- 
Tavoe, were supposed to have some mysterious con- 
n»ion with the andent &mily of MacFarlane of that i&y 
and it is said were never seen after the ruin and extinc- 
tion of that house. The MacFarlanes had a house and 
garden upon that same island of Inch-Tavoe. Here 
Jmaes VI* was, on one occasion, regaled by the chief- 
tain. His majesty had been previously much amused ^by 
die geese pursuing each other on the loch. But, when 
oae which was brought to table, was found to be tough 
and ill fed, James observed — ** that MacFarlane'fi geese 
liked their play better than their meat,*' a proveib which 
has been current ever since. 



KOWLAND YORKE, AND StCKELY. — P. 328, L 8, 

CfootJ 

^ Yorke,*' says Cunden, " was a Londoner, a man of 
loose and dissolute behavioiHr, and desperately audacious 
— famous in his time amongst the common bullies and 
swaggerers, as being the first that, to the great admiration 
of many at his boldness, brought into England the bold 
and dangerous way of fencing with the rapier in duelling. 
Whereas, till that time, the English used to fight with 
long swords and bucklers, striking with the edge, and 
thought it no pavt x£ man either to push or strike beneath 
the girdle. " 

Having a command in the Low Countries, Yorke re- 
volted to the Spaniards, and ^ed miserably, poisoned, as 
was supposed, by his new allies. Three years afterwards, 
his bones were dug up and gibbeted by the command of 
the States of Holland. 

Thomas Stukely, another distinguished gallant of the 
time, was bred a merchant, being the son of a rich clo- 
thier in the west. He wedded the daughter and heiress 
of a wealthy alderman of London, named Curtis, after 
whose death he squandered the riches he thus acquired 
la all mmmer i^ extravagance* His wife, whose fortune 
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supplied his waste, represented to him that he ought to 
make more of her. Stukely replied, ^' I will make as 
much of thee, believe me, as it is possible for any to 
do ; " and he kept his word in one sense, having strip- 
ped her even of her wearing apparel, before he finally ran 
away from her. 

Having fled to Italy, he contrived to impose upon 
the Pope, with a plan of invading Ireland, for which he 
levied soldiers, and made some preparations ; but ended 
by engaging himself and his troops in the service of 
King Sebastian of Portugal. He sailed with that Prince 
on his fatal voyage to Barbary, and fell with him at the 
battle of Alcazar. 

Stukely, as one of the first fi;allant8 of the time, has 
had the honour to be chronicled in song, in Evans* Old 
Ballads, vol. iii. edition 1810. I^s rate is also intro- 
dooed in a tragedy, by George Peel^ as has been sup- 
posed, called the Battle of Alcazar, from which play 
Dryden is alleged to have taken the idea of Don Sebas- 
tian ; if 30, it is surprising he omitted a character so 
coi^enial to King Charles the Second's time, as the wit- 
ty, brave, and profligate Thomas Stukely. 
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Greenswakd Path. — P. 78, 1. 18, 

This sort of path^ visible when looked at from a dis- 
tance, but not to be seen when you are upon it, is called 
on the Borders by the significant name of a Blind-soad. 

AvENEL Castle. — P. 79, 1. 10, 

It is in vain to search near Melrose for any such castle 
as is here described. The lakes at the head of the Yar- 
row, and those at the rise of the water of Ale, present 
no object of the kind. But in Yetholm Loch, (a ro- 
mantic sheet of water, in the dry march, as it is called,} 
there are the remains of a fortress called Lochside Tower, 
which, like the supposed Castle of Avenel, is built upon 
an island, and connected with the land by a causeway. It 
is much smaller than the Castle of Avenel is described, 
consisting only of a single ruinous tower. 

" He who Built it was a Thief in his Heart." 

P. 83, 1. 14. 

It was of Lochwood, the hereditary fortress of the 
Johnstones of Annandale, a strong castle situated in the 
centre of a quaking bog, that James VI. made this re- 
mark. 
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Old Miser.— p. 96» L 7. 

Mider, used in the sense in which it often occurs in 
Spenser, and which is indeed its literal import|— 
** wretched old man." 

Handfastino. — P. 107, 1. 6, (JooU) 

This custom of hajndfasting actually prevailed In the 
upland days. It arose partly from the want of priests. 
While the convents subsisted, monks were detached on 
regular circuits through the wilder districts, to marry 
those who had lived in this species of connexion. A 
practice of the same kind existed in the Isle of Port- 
land. 

Julian Avenel. — P. 113-14. 

If 'it were necessary to name a prototype for this bnn 
tal, licentious, and cruel Border chief, in an age which 
diowed but too many such, the Laird of Black Ormis- 
ton might be selected for that purpose. He was a friend 
and confidant of Bothwell, and an agent in Henry Dam- 
ley's murder. At his last stage, he was, like other great 
offenders, a seeming penitent ; and, as his confession 
bears, divers gentlemen and servants being in the cham- 
ber, he said, " For God*s sake, sit down and pray for 
me, for I have been a great sinner otherwise,*' (that is, 
besides his share in Damley*s death,) " for the which 
God is this day punishing me ; for of all men on the 
earth, I have been one of the proudest, and most high- 
minded, and most unclean of my body. But specially 
I have shed the innocent blood of one Michael Hunter 
with my own hands. Alas \ therefore, because the said 
Michael, having me lying on my back, having a fork in 
his hand, might have slain me if he had pleased, and 
did it not, which of all things grieves me most in con- 
science. Also, in a rage, I hanged a poor man for a 
horse ;— with many other wicked deeds^ for whilk I ask 
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■ t: ' : 

my God mercy* It is not marvel I have been wicked, 
^tonndering the wickbd company that ever I have been 
in^ but specially iinthin. the seven years bypast, in which 
I never saw two good men or one good deed, but s^ 
kind of widcedness, and yet God would not suffer mt 
to be lost." — See the whole confession in the State 
Trials. 

. Another worthy of the Borders, called Geordy Bourne, 
of somewhat subordinate rank, was a similar picture of 
^oJSSgacv^ tie had fallen into the hands of Sir Robert 
yShxej, then Warden of the English East Marches, who 
^ves the following account of his prisoner's con&s- 
siba^— 

'^ When all things were quiet, and the watch set at 
night, after supper, about ten of the clock, I took one of 
my men's Hveries and put it about me, and took two 
other of my servants with me in their liveries ; and we 
three, as the Warden's men, came to the Prorost vMar- 
liiai's, where^ Bourne was, and were let into his chambers 
We sate dovm by him, and told him that we were desir- 
miBitOisee hmn^ beiSKuse we heard he was stout and ya«> 
]ma^ and tmie; to his fiaend, and that we were sony our 
master could not be moved to save his life. He volun- 
tnify of himself saidy that he had lived long enou^ to 
tbt-se- many vdUaaies as he had done; and withal told 
vsf that he had lain with above forty men's wivee^ what 
^ in Ela^and) what in Scotland ; and diat he had killed 
eeveti Englishmen with his own hands, cruelly murder- 
Mg tiiem;. and. that he had spent his whole time in whor* 

S,diiiiking) stealing, and taking deep revenge for slight 
ncee. He seemed to be very penitent, and mudi de- 
filed » minister for the comfort of his souL We pro- 
mised him to let our master know his desire, who, we 
knew, would promptly grant it. We took leave of him ; 
and presently I took order that Mr Selby, a very honest 
preacher, should go to him, and not stir from him till 
ms execution the next morning ; for i^er I had heard 
his own ^on&ssioDi I was resolved no conditions should 
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•8ve bis Hfe) and so took order, that at the gates open* 
ing the next morning, he shoidd be carried to execution*- 
'mmcti accordingly was performed.''— JffNiotrc of Sir 
Robert Careify Earl of Monmouth. 

FOFPSRY Off THB SIXTEENTH CaNTURY^— 

P. 1^2, 1. 8, &c. 

Sir Piercie Shafton*s extreme love of dress was an at- 
tribute of the coxcombs of this period. The display 
made by their forefathers was in the numbers of their re- 
tinue ; but as the actual influence of the nobility began 
to be restrained both in France and England by the in- 
creasing power of the crown, l!he' indulgence of vanity in 
personal display became more inordinate. There are 
many allusions to this change of custom in Shakspeare 
and other dramatic writers, where the reader may find 
mention made of 

'< Bonds enterM into 
For gay apparel against the triumph day.** 

' Jonson informs us, that for the first entrance of a gal- 
lant, ** 'twere good you turned four or five hundred acres 
ef your best Ismd into two or three trunks of appareL"-— 
Every Man out of his Humour. 

In the Memorie of the Somertille Family, a curious 
iastance occurs of this fiishionable species of extravagance. 
In the year 1537, when James V* brought over his 
shortlived bride from France, the Lord Somerville of th« 
day was so profuse in the expense of his apparel, that tke 
Aoney whicn he borrowed on the occasion was corapen« 
sated by a perpetual annuity of threescore pounds Scot* 
tish, payable out of the barony of Carnwath till dooms* 
day, which was assigned by the creditor to Saint Mag* 
dalen's Chapel. By this deep expense the Lord Somer- 
ville had rendered lumself so glorious in apparel, that the 
King, who saw so brave a gallant enter the gate of Holy- 
rood followed by only two pages, called upon several of 

VOL. II. K 
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the courtiers to ascertain who it could he who mas mp 
vMy dressed and so sligfatiy attended, aad he was not 
recognised nndl he entered the presence-diainJber. 
** You are very braye, my lord," said the King* as he 
received his homage ; " but where are all your men and 
attendants ? " The Lord Somerville readily answered, 
^' If it please your Majesty, hare they are, *' pointing to 
the lace that was on his own and his pages' clothes; 
whereat the King laughed heartily, and havmg surveyed 
the finery more nearly, bade him have away with it all» 
and let him have his stout band of spears again. 

There is a scene in Jonson's *' Every Man out of his 
Humour, *' (Act IV. Scene 6,) in which a Euphuist of 
the time gives an account of the effects of a duel on the 
clothes oihimself and his opponent, and never departs a 
syllable from the catalogue of his wardrobe. We shall 
insert it, in evidence that the foppery of our ancestors 
was not inferior to that of our own time. 

^^ FastiditiS* Good &ith, signior, now you speak of a 
quarrel, I'll acquaint you with a difference that happened 
between a gallant and myself, Sir Puntarvolo* You 
ksow him if I should name him^-Signior Luculentou 

' ^^ PtiMi. Luculento I What inauspicious chance inter<« 
posed itself to your two loves ? 

^^ Fast. Faii^, sir, the same that sundered Agamem- 
rxDfo. and great Thetis' son ; but let the ^auae escape, suk 
He sent me a challenge, mixt with some few braves, 
wiiich I restored ; aiid, in fine, mi met. Now indeed, 
sir, I must tell you, he did offer at first very despenttely, 
hut without judgment ; fi)r look you, sir, I cast rayadf 
into this figure ; now he came violently on, and withal 
advancing his rapier to strike, I thought to have took his 
arm, for he had left his body to my election, aad I was 
sure he jcoxM not recover his guard. Sir, I mist my 
purpose in his arm, rashed his doublet sleeves, ran him 
elose by the left cheek and through his hair. He, again» 
light me here — I had on a gold cable hat-band, then new 
come up, about a murrey French hat I had f cuts my 



Uitt^andy and pt it ins massy noUtmith'fiiiroA, ecits«M|' 
forim^ which, by good fortune, being thick embroMml ' 
irifeh cttid tinit And apangle% distppointed the Ateef'of 
the blow ; nevertheless, it grased on my ahotilder, ttkm 
ne sway em. purk 'of an itaiian <mt^voiA: Ibond 1 matey 
cpntmettlvee pounds in the Exdiaage Iwt tdm^^Ms 
before 

" PunU This was a strange encounter. 
*' Fuit, Kay, you ahall hear, sir. With this, M both 
fell out and breathed* Now upon the second ska of liis 
assault, I betook me to my former manner of defence ; 
he, on the other side, abandoiMd his body to the saora 
danger as before, and follows jne still with olows ; but I^ 
bcSng loth to take the deadly advantage that ky "b^re 
me'df his left side, made a kind of stjr^mazoUn, tan him' 
up to the hilt through the doublet, through (he ^hirt, and 
yet missed l9ie skin. He, making a reverse blow, ilOs 
tmon my embossed birdie,— I liad tnrown off fhe hangers 
a uttle before, — strikes off a shirt of a thick-laced satii^ 
doiMet I had, lined with four taifktas, cuts off two panea 
embroidered with peaii, rends through the drawin^-out 
of tissue, enters tne linings and sl^ps the flesh. 

*^ Car* I wonder he speaks not of liis wrought shirt. 
^ Fast. Here, in the opinion of mutual damage, we 
paused. But, ere I proceed, I must tell you, signiotj 
that in ibe last encounter, not having leisure to put dS my 
«lver spurs, one of the rowels catched hold of the ruffles of 
my hoot, and« beinff Spanish leather and subject to teai', 
overthrows me, jends me two pair of silk stockings that I 
put ox^ being somewhat of a raw momins, a peach colotu^ 
and another, and strikes me some half-incn deep into 
the side of the calf: He seeing the blood come, present- 
ly takes Jiorse and away : I having boiihd up my woimd 
with a piece of my wrought shirt 
<< Car. Of ooineB it in ihere ? 
^ FaM^ Bide after him, and, iigfadng at the itourt- 
gfie bolfa ^Qgetlier, endxcaosd, and onasdied^ hand in 
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hand up into the presence. Was not this business #eil ' 
carried ? 

** Mad* Well I yes ; and by this we can guess wha^ 
apparel the gentleman wore. 

** Punt* Tore valour 1 it was a designment begun, 
with much resolution, maintained with as much prowess, 
and ended with more humanity." . . 

The Lord James.— P. 269, L 8, (foot J 
Lord James Stewart, afterwards the Regent Munay. 

■ * * 

Good Faith of the Borderers. — P. 27S, 1. 16« 

As some atonement for their laxity of morals on most 
occasions, the Borderers were severe observers of the fidth 
which they had pledged, even to an enemy. If any per- 
son broke his word so plighted, the individual to whom . 
faith had not been observed, used to bring to the next 
Border-meeting a glove hung dn the point of a spear, and 
proclaim to Scots and English the name of the dei&ulter* 
This was accounted so great a disgrace to all connected 
with him, that his own clansmen sometimes destrc^red 
him, to escape the infamy he had brought on them. 

Constable, a spy engaged by Sir Ralph Sadler, talks 
of two Border thieves, whom he used as his guides,— - 
*^ That they would not care to steal, and yet that they 
would not betray any man that trusts in them, for all the 
gold in Scotland or in France. They are my guides and 
outlaws. If they would betray me they might get their 
pardons, and cause me to be hanged ; but I have tried 
them ere this. ** — Sadler^s Letters during the North- 
em Insurrection. 

Indulgences of the Monks. — P. 278, L 17. 

The bibereSf caritaSf and boiled almonds, of which 
Abbot Boni£Eice speaks, were special occasions for enjoy- 
ing luxuries, itforded to the monks by grants from dif* 
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ferent sovereigns^ or from other benefiustors to the con- 
vent. There is one of these charters called De Pitcm* 
da Centum Librarum, By this charter, which is very 
curious, our Robert Bruce, on the 10th January, and in 
the twelfth year of his reign, assigns, out of the customs 
of Berwick, and failing them, out of the customs of Edin* 
burffh or Haddington, the sum of one hundred pounds, 
at the half-yearly terms of Pentecost and Saint Martin's 
in winter, to the abbot and community of the monks of 
Melrose. The precise purpose of this annuity is to fur- 
nish to each of the monks of the said monastery, while 
placed at food in the refectory, an extra mess of rice boil- 
ed with milk, or of almonds, or peas, or other pulse of 
that kind which could be procured in the country. This 
addition to their commons is to be entitled the King's 
Mess. And it is declared, that although any monk 
should, from some honest apology, want appetite or in- 
clination to eat of the king's mess, his share should ne- 
vertheless, be placed on the table with those of his bre- 
thren, and afterwards carried to the gate and given to the 
poor. Neither is it our pleasure, " continues the boun- 
tiful sovereign, ^* that the dinner, which is or ought to be 
served up to the said monks according to their ancient 
rule, should be diminished in quantity, or rendered in- 
ferior in quality, on account of this our mess, so furnished 
as aforesaid. " It is moreover, provided, that the abbot, 
with the consent of the most sage of his brethren, shall 
name a prudent and decent monk for receiving, directing, 
and expending, all matters concerning thb annuity for 
the benefit of the community, agreeably to the royal de- 
sire and intention, rendering a faithful account thereof 
to the abbot and superiors of the same convent. And 
the same charter declares the king's farther pleasure, that 
the said men of religion should be bound yearly and £ot 
ever in acknowledgment of the above donation, to clothe 
fifteen poor men at the feast of Saint Martin in winter, 
and to feed them on the same day, de\viem^\.Q ^^^ ^^ 
them four ells of hrge or broad^ ot ««► ^ ^^ v«s^«^ 
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cbtli, itliii to e^ also a new pair oS flhoev or fn«AA^ 
mMii&Rgta 4sai oeder; and if the snd no&ks sIhH 
fiSrin tlidirengagmcnts^or any oftbcm^ it hikeldxB^M 
ital diat the iiuki sfaaH be red^medlya iloaUe perfev^ 
attmiee of whiiA has been omitted, to be execolMt at tie 
ti^tdlSbm di»f fiirester of Ettricklbf the time beuig> 
mA befese llicr retnm of Sunt Mavtin'ff day sncc^diiig 
that etit ykmA: the omissiDn &as tdcsn. pkee-r 

'Ofr this d^artei; respeetkig the p«Mpiee of LhrlO^ a0- 
fl^t[fi^ t^ ibraidi tlx monks^of Meboar widi a daify mass 
« ''lx)iled noe^ ahnontlB or odnsr pulse, to mend tiuflr 
<IOidmeMis^ the antx^pzarina reader mil be pfcasedy dsmbt- 
k^ tersee the origBui. 

^Att^A lisdrts RoB^RTr I. Akbati et CoNVEimn 

DB MeXROSS. 

Corto de Pitcmcia Centum Lxbrarvm. 



.>j" 



^ Robertas Dei gracia Rex Scotorum oauubofr pso- 
bii hominibas tocius tesre sue Sahitem. Sciatic nofr pro 
aahite anime nostre et pa sahite animarum a&tecessonim 
aDStreiuu Regum Seocie Dedisse Concessisse et hac 
preMoti Carta nostra confirmasse Deo et Beate Marie 
wgini et. Religiosis viris Abbati et Conventai de Mel- 
aots et eorum successoribus in perpetuius Centum Li- 
hoB Sterlingorum Anoui Redditus sii^ulis annis peici- 
fifipdas de firans nostris Burgi Berwici super Twedam 
ad>'tenninoa Pentecostis et Sancti Martini in hyeme pro 
amiaJi portione vel de nova Custuxna nostra Burgi pre£c- 
tiriBf firme nostra predicte ad dictam sumrnam pecuoie 
safficsBra ncMi poterunt vel de nova Custuma nostra Buc- 
fleaum aostrerum de Edenburg et de Hadington Si firme 
aattretat Custuma nostra viJJe Beivraci aliquo eaeu oon- 
liageatei ad hoo forte non. sufficiant. Ita quod dicta 
aonima peoimia Centum Librarum eis aonuatim integie 
at.absqaa «kintradictione aliqua plenarie persolvatur pie 
€utwtis alim fiubuacunq^e aarigRtcJonibya f er nos- &etis 
fH^&dtndJBiud fiivaBieadufia ki 'j^eB^^e^wani. vaiig^^afo^ 
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bus euilib«t monacho monasterii predicti comedenti in 
Bcfectorio unum 8ufficiens fercuhim risarum fiwtanim 
cum lacte^ amiffdalarum vel pisaniixl sive aliorum ci- 
bofum consimilis condicionia iavvntornm in patria et 
ilkid feieulum Regis vocabitur in etemum. £t si ali- 
qius monachus ex aliqua causa honesta de dicto ferculo 
comedere noluerit vel refici non poterit non minis atta- 
men sibi de dicto ferculo ministretur et ad portam pro 
pauperibus deportetur. Nee volumus quod occasione 
ferculi nostri predicti prandium dicti Conventus de quoan- 
timiitus communiter eia deserviri sive ministrari solebat in 
abquo pejoretur seu diminuatur. Volumus insuper et or- 
dinamus qnod Abbas ejusdem monasterii qui pro tempore 
fiicrh de consensu saniorum de Conventu specialiter con- 
adtuat unum monachum providum et diseretum ad reci- 
piendum ordinandum et expendendum totam summam 
pteunie memorate pro utilitate conventus secundum vo- 
tmn et intendonem mentis nostre superius annotatum et 
ad leddendum fidele compotum coram Abbate et Maio- 
ribus de Conventu singulis annis de pecunia sic recepta. 
Et volumus quod dicti religiosi teneantur annuatim in 
pwpetuum pro predicta donacione nostra ad perpetuam 
nottri memoriam vestire quindecim pauperes ad festum 
Smcti Martini in hieme et eosdem cibare eodem die li- 
berando eorum cuilibet quatuor ulnas panni grossi et lati 
vA aex ulnas panni stricti et eorum cuflibet unum novum 
par sotularium de ordine suo. Et si dicti religiosi in 
premissis vel aliquo premissorum aliquo anno defecerint 
volumus quod illud quod minus perimpletum fucrit dup- 
plicetur diebus magis necessariis per visum capitalis fo- 
reatarii nostri de Selkirk qui pro tempore fuerit. Et 
quod dicta dupplicatio flat ante natale domini proximo 
sequens festum Sancti Martini predictum. In cujus rei 
testimonium presenti Carte nostre sigillum nostrum prt- 
eipimus apponi. Tetftibus venerabilibus in Christo pa- 
tnbus Wiilielmo, Johanne, Willielmo et David Sancti 
Andree, Glasguensisi Dunkeldensia et MQicva^T&\% ^^^ 
clesiaram dei gncU epiacopiB BvmaT^o KScSmXa ^^ ^^^- 
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brothock Cancellarioy Dnncano, Milisio) et Hi^ne ie 
Fyf de Strathin et de Ross, Comitibus Waltero Seneo- 
ciulo Scoeie* Jacobo domini de- Duglas et Alexandro 
Fraser Camerario nostro Socle militibus. Apud Abir- 
brothock, decimo die Jannaiij. Anno Regni nostri vi^ 



eesimo. *' 



Pedigree of tite Douglas Family. 
P. 337, 1. 10. 

Tlie kte exc^ent and laborious antiquary, Mr Geoige 
Cbakners, has rebuked the vaunt of Uie House of Dou- 
glas, or rather of Hume of Godscroft^ their historian^ 
hat with less than his wonted accuracy. In the first vo- 
haae of his Caledonia, he quotes the passage in Grods* 
croft for the purpose of confuting it. 

The historian (of the Douglasses) cries out, " We 
do not know them in the fountain, but in the stream ; 
not in the root,, but in the stem ; for we know not which 
ia the mean man thai did rise above the vulgar/* This 
assumption Mr Chalmers conceives ill-timed, end alleges, 
that If the historian had attended more to research than 
to declamation, he might easily have seen the first mean 
man of this renowned family. This he alleges to have 
been one Theobaldus Flammaticus, or Theobald the 
Fleming, to whom Arnold, Abbot of Kelso, between 
the year 1147 and 1160, granted certain lands on Dou- 
glas water, by a deed which Mr Chalmers conceives to be 
^e first Unk of the chain of title-deeds to Douglasdale. 
Hence, he says, the family must renounce tbeir fiunily 
domain, or acknowledge this obscure Fleming as their 
ancestor. Theobald the Fleming, it is acknowledged^ 
did not himself assume the name of Douglas ; '^ but," 
says the antiquary, " his son William, who inherited his 
estate, called himself, and was named by others, De Du-* 
glas ;" and he refers to the deeds in which he is so de- 
js{gned. Mr Chalmers's full argviment may be found ia 
l4ie £rst volume of his Caledoma, p. &1^« 
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Thii propodtion ia one nhidt & Scotsiuan will admit 
tmwilUnKlyf and only upon undeniable lestiinoiiyi Mill as 
it ia liaUe to strong grounds of cliiilleiige, the preocnt 
autbor, with all the respect to Mr Cliiilinora winch his 
HalouB and effectual researcheB merit, is not uiinilliiig to 
take this opportunity to state some jjluii'ij)ili,' grounds lur 
doubting that Theobaldiu Flammaticus waa either the 
father of the first William De Douglas, or in the slight- 
est degree counectcd with the Douglas family. 

It must first be observed, that there is no reason what- 
ever for concluding Theobaldus Flammaticus tg . ^ the 
&ther of William de Douglas, except that they both.bt^. 
lands upon the small river of Douglas ; and tjiat there 
are two strong preaiunptions to the contrary. FcV) ^^ 
the father being named Fleming, there seem^ no gfyCf^ 
teason why the son should have assumed a diSereqt ^da- 
signation; secondly, there does not occur a single i^- 
Btwice of the name of Theobald during the long lioe of 
the Douglas pedigree — an omission very unlilcely to t<ik^ 



andary considerations indeed ; but the^ 
important) 



uary considerations mdeed ; but thev SM 
3 iar as they exclude any support of Mf 
m, except from the point wliich he liaB 



{dace, had the original father of the race been so caO^ 

These i ' ' 

import! 

CHalmers's system. 

lather assumed than proved, namely, tnat the lands grsitl;. 

ed Xo Theobald the Fleming were the same which were 

rited to William de Douglas, and which constitnlA^ 
original domain of which we find thia powerful familj 

Kow, it happens, singularly enough, that the lands 
granted by the Abbot of Kelso to Theobaldus Flamma- 
ticua ate not the same of which William de Douglas was 
in possession. Nay, it would appear, from 'comparing 
the charter granted to Theobaldus Ftammaticus, that, . 
though situated on the water of Douglax, tbcy never 
made a part of (he harony of that name, and tlierefbra 
cannot be the same with those held by William de Dou-, 
glas in the succeeding generation. But if W^liam ^ 
Doa^ did not succeea TheobalduaTWami&CQk, wt* ^ 
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is no more leasoft Ibr holding tketto tw& persons to be 
firthcc and son than if they haid lived in ^oSstemU pro- 
vinces ; and we ase atil! as hr from having diacovwedlhe 
fintf; mean man of the Douglas £untly a9 Hone of Gd«b- 
oofl was IB the 16th century. We ha^fe ^ fuestioA to 
antiquaries and genealogists. 

Pbdigreb or tbb Stewart Family.«^P. 227, 

To atone to the memory of the learned and inde&ti« 
gable Chalmers for having ventured to impeach his ge- 
nealogical proposition concerning the descent of the 
Douglasses^ we are bound to render him our grateftil 
thanks for the Mcitous light which he has thrown on 
the House of Stewart^ still more important to ScottisAt 
hi^ory. 

The acute pen of Lord Hailes, which^ like the spear 
of Ithmiel, conjured so many shadows from Scottish Us- 
tory, had dismissed among the rest those of Banquo 
ana flernice^ the rejection of which fables left the illus- 
Crious frimily of Stewart without an ancestor beyond 
Walter the son of Allan, who is alluded to in the text. 
Hie researches of our late learned antiquary detected In 
dtis Walter, the descendant of Allan, the son of FlaaM, 
who obtained from William the Conqueror the Casde of 
Oswestry in Shropshire, and was the father of an illus- 
trious line of English nobles, by his first son, WHliam, 
and by his second son, Walter, the progenitor of the 
royal &mily of Stewart. 

The White Spirit.— P. 361. 

The contrivance of provoking the irritable vanity of 
Sur Piercie Shafton, by presenting him with a bodkin, 
ineUcative of his descent from a tailor, is borrowed from 
a Grerman romance by the celebrated Tieck, called Daa 
Peter Manehen, L e. The Dwarf Peter. The being who 
fiveaaame to ^e tale, is the Burg-^eist, or castle spectre, 
ti/ a GenMaa Sua^f mhook lie afto&NnOci W cq^oar^ «& 
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he defends their castle by his supernatural power. But 
the Dwarf Peter is so unfortunate an adviser, that aU his 
counsels^ though producing success in the immediate re- 
sultSy are in the issue attended with mishap and with 
guilt. The vouthful baron, the owner of tne haunted 
castle, &lls m love with a maiden, the daughter of a 
neighbouring count, a man of great pride, who refuses 
him the hand of the young lady, on account of his own 
superiority of descent. The lover, r^ulsed and afiront- 
ed| returns to take counsel with the Dwarf Peter, how 
he may silence the count and obtain the victory in the 
aigument, the next time they enter on the topic of pe- 
digree. The dwarf gives his ijatron or pupO a horse- 
ahoei instructing him to present it to the count when he 
is next giving himself superior airs on the subject of his 
famity. It has the effect accordingly ; the count, under- 
stanmng it as an allusion to a misalliance of one of his 
ancestors with the daughter of a blacksmith, is thrown 
into a dreadful passion with the young lover, the conse- 
quences of which are the seduction of the young lady, 
and the slaughter of her &ther. 

If we suppose the dwarf to represent the corrupt part 
of human nature-^that ** law m our members which 
wars against the law of our minds "—-the work forms an 
ingenious allegory. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE ABBOT. 



From what is said in the Introduction to the 
Monastery, it must necessarily be inferred, that 
the Author considered that romance as some- 
thing very like a failure. It is true, the book- 
sellers did not complain of the sale, becausei 
unless on very felicitous occasions, or on those 
which are equally the reverse, literary popu- 
larity is not gained or lost by a single publicar 
tion. Leisure must be allowed for the tid^ 
both to flow and ebb. But I was conscious 
that^ in my situation, not to advance waB in 
some degree to recede, and being naturally un«> 
willing to think that the principle of decay lay 
in myself, I was at least desirous to know of a 
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certainty, whether the degree of discountenance 
which I had incurred, was now owing to an ill- 
managed story, or an ill-chosen subject. 

I was never, I confess, one of those who are 
willing to suppose the brains of an author to 
be a kind of milk, which will not stand above a 
single creaming, and who are eternally harping 
to young authors to husband their efforts, and 
to be chary of their reputation, lest it grow 
hackneyed in the eyes of men. Perhaps I was, 
and have always been, the more indifferent to 
the degree of estimation in which I might be 
held as an author, because I did not put so 
high a value as many others upon what is term- 
ed literary reputation in the abstract, or at least 
upon the species of popularity which had fallen 
to my share ; for though it were worse than af- 
fectation to deny that my vanity was satisfied at 
my success in the department in which chance 
had in some measure enlisted me, I was, never* 
theless, f«r from thinking that the novelist or 
romance-writer stands high in the ranks of li« 
terature. But I spare the reader &rther ego- 
tism on this subject, as I have expressed my 
opinion very fully in the Introductory Epistle 
to the Fortunes of Nigel, first edition ; and, al- 
though it be composed in an imaginary charac^ 
ter, it is as sincere and candid as if it had been 
written ** without my gown and band." 
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In a word, when I considered myself as hav- 
ing been unsuccessful in the Monastery, I was 
tempted to try whether I could not restorei even 
at the risk of totally losing, my so called reput* 
ation, by a new hazard — I looked round my li- 
brary, and could not but observe, that, from the 
time of Chaucer to that of Byron, the most po» 
pular authors had been the most prolific. Even 
the aristarch Johnson allowed that the quality 
of readiness and profusion had a merit in itself, 
independent of the intrinsic value of the com- 
position. Talking of Churchill, I believe, who 
bad little merit in his prejudiced eyes, he allow- 
ed him that of fertility, with some such qualifi* 
cation as this^** A crab apple can bear but 
crabs after all ; but there is a great difference in 
favour of that which bears a large quantity of 
fruit, however indifferent, and that which pro- 
duces only a few. " 

Looking more attentively at the patriarchs of 
literature, whose career was as long as it was 
brilliant, I thought I perceived that in the busy 
and prolonged course of exertion, there were 
no doubt occasional failures, but that still those 
who were favourites of their age triumphed over 
these miscarriages. By the new efforts which 
they made^ their errors were obliterated, they 
became identified with the literature of their 

VOL. II. L 
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country, und after haying long seoeived law from 
the critics, came in s<mie d^ee to impose it. 
And when such a writer was at length, called 
from the sceae^ his death first made the public, 
sensible what a large share he had, occupi^ 
in their attention* I recollected a passagie in 
Grimm's CorrespondeDce, that whil^ the unex- 
hausted Voltaire sent forth tract after tract to 
the very dose of a long life, the fir^t impression 
made by each as it appearedj^ was, that it was 
inferior to its predecessors ; an opinion adopted 
from the general idea that the Patriarch of Fer* 
ney must at last find the point from which he 
was to decline. But the opinion of the public 
finally ranked in succession the last of Ydtaire's. 
Essays on the same footing with those which 
bad formerly charmed the French nation* The 
inference from this and similar &cts seemed to 
me to be, that new works were often judged of 
by the public, not so much from their own 
intrinsic merit, as from extrinsic ideas which 
readers had previously formed with regard to 
them, and over which a writer might hope to 
triumph by patience and by exertion. There ia 
a risk in the attempt ; 

« K he fiUl iii| good-night, or sink or sviia. ** 

But this is a chance incident to every literary 
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attempti and by which men of a sanguine tern*' 
per are little moved. 

I may illustrate what I mean, by the feelingt 
of most men in travelling. If we have found 
any stage particularly tedious, or in an especial 
degree interesting, particularly short, or much 
longer than we expected, our imaginations are 
so apt to exaggerate the oHginal impressidh,^ 
that on repeating the journey, we usually find 
that we have considerably overrated the predo- 
minating quality, and the road appears to be 
duller or more pleasant, shorter or more tedious, 
than what we expected, and, consequently, than 
what is the actual cause. It requires a third or 
fourth journey to enable us to form an accurate 
judgment of its beauty, its length, or its other 
attributes. 

In the isame manner, the public, judging of a 
new work,^ which it receives perhaps with little 
expectation, if surprised into applause, becomes 
very often ecstatic, gives a great deal more ap- 
probation ihkn is due, and elevates the child of 
its immediate favour to a rank which, as it af- 
fects the author, it is equally difficult ta keep, 
and painful to lose. If, on this occasion, the 
author trembles at the height to which he is 
raised, and becomes afraid of the shadow of his 
own renown, he may indeed retire from the lot« 
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t^ry with the prize which be has drawn, but, in 
future ages, his honour will. be. only in propor* 
lion to his labours. If, on the contrary, he 
rashes again into the lists, he is sure to be judged 
with severity proportioned to the former favonr 
of the public* If he be daunted by a bad recep- 
tion on this second occasion, he may again be- 
come a stranger to the arena. If, on the con- 
trary, he can keep his ground, and stand the 
shuttlecock's fate, of being struck up and down, 
he will probably, at length, hold with some cer- 
tainty the level in public opinion which he may 
be found to deserve ; and he may perhaps boast 
of arresting the general attention, in the same 
manner as the Bachelor Samson Carrasco, of 
filing the weathercock La Giralda of Seville for 
weeks, months, or years, that is, for as long as 
the wind shall uniformly blow from one quarter. 
To this degree of popularity the author had the 
hardihood to aspire, while, in order to attain it, 
he assumed the daring resolution to keep him- 
self in the view of the public by frequent ap- 
pearances before them. 

It must be added, that the author's incognito 
gave him the greater courage to renew his at- 
tempts to please the public, and an advantage 
similar to that which Jack the Giant-killer re- 
ceived from his coat of darkness. In sending 
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the Abbot forth so soon after the Monastery, he 
had used the well-known practice recommended 
by Bassanio:— 

'< In my jcbool days, when I had loet one thafty 
I shot another of the telf-iame flighty 
The lelf-aame way, with more adviied watch, 
To find the other forth.** 

And, to continue the simile, his shafts, like those 
of the lesser Ajax, were discharged more readi- 
ly that the archer was as inacessible to criticism, 
personally speaking, as the Grecian archer un- 
der his brother's sevenfold shield. 

Should the reader desire to know upon what 
principles the Abbot was expected to amend the 
fortune of the Monastery, I have first to request 
his attention to the Introductory Epistle ad- 
dressed to the imaginary Captain Clutterbuck ; 
a mode by which, like his predecessors in this 
walk of fiction, the real author makes one of his 
dramatis persofUB the means of communicating 
his own sentiments to the public, somewhat 
more artificially than by a direct address to the 
readers. A pleasing French writer of fairy tales. 
Monsieur Pajon, author of the History of Prince 
Soly, has set a diverting example of the same 
machinery, where he introduces the presiding 
Genius of the land of Romance conversing with 
one of the personages of the tale. 

In this Introductory Epistle, the «a>icLK^T t.tii&r 
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municates, in confidence, to Cuptain Cluttelv 
back, his sense that the White Lady had not 
met the taste of the times, and his reason for 
withdrawing her from the scene* The author did 
not deem it equally necessary to be candid re- 
specting another alteration. The Monastery was 
designed, at first, to have contained some su- 
pertiatural agency, arising out of the fact, that 
Melrose had been the place of deposit of the 
great Robert Bruce's heart The writer shrunk, 
however, from filling up, in this particular, the 
sketch as it was originally traced; nor did he 
•venture to resume, in the continuation, the sub- 
ject which he had left unattempted in the origi- 
nal work. Thus, the incident of the discovery 
of the heart, which occupies the greater part of 
the Introduction to the Monastery, is a mystery 
unnecessarily introduced, and which remains at 
last very imperfectly explained. In this parti- 
cular, I was happy to shroud myself by the ex- 
ample of the author of " Caleb Williams," who 
never condescends to inform us of the actual 
contents of that Iron Chest which makes such 
a figure in his interesting work, and gives the 
name to Mr Colman's drama. 

The public had some claim to enquire into 

this matter, but it seemed indifferent policy in 

thfe author to give the explanation. For, what- 

erer prais^may be due to the ingenuity which 
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brings to a general combination all the loose 
threads of a narrative, like the knitter at the 
finishing of her stocking, I am greatly deceiv- 
ed if, in many -cases, a superior advantage is 
not attained, by the air of reality which the 
deficiency -of explanation attaches to a work 
written on a different system. In life itself, 
many things befall every mortal, of which 
the individaal never knows the real cause or 
origin ; and were we to point oat the most 
marked distinction between a real and a fictitl- 
t>08 narrative, we wodd say that the former, in 
reference to the remote causes of the events it 
relates, is obscure, doubtfial, and mysterious*; 
whereas, in the latter case, it is a part of the 
unthor'^ duty to dfFord satisfactory details upon 
the causes ^f the separate events he has record- 
ed, and, in a word, to account for every thing. 
The reader, like Mnngo in the Padlock, will 
not be satined with hearing what he is not 
made fully to comprehend. 

I omitted, therefore, in the Introduction to 
the Abbot, any attempt to explain the previous 
story, or to apologize for unintelligibility. 

Neither would it have been prudent to have 
endeavoured to proclaim, in tlie Introduction to 
the Abbot, the real spring by which I hoped it 
might attract a greater degree of interest than 
its immediate predecessor. A takvtv^ ^V^^ ^i^ 
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the announcement of a popular subject, is a re- 
cipe for success much in fevoiir with booksellersi 
but which authors will not always find effica- 
cious. The cause is worth a moment's exami- 
nation. 

There occur in every country some peculiar 
historical characters, which are, like a spell jor 
charm, sovereign to excite curiosity and attract 
attention, since every one in the slightest de* 
gree interested in the land which they belong 
to, has heard much of them, and longs to hear 
more. A tale turning on the fortunes of Al- 
fred or Elizabeth in England, or of Wallace or 
Bruce in Scotland, is sure, by the very announce- 
ment, to excite public curiosity to a considerable 
degree, and ensure the publisher's being relieved 
of the greater part of an impression, even be- 
fore the contents of the work are known. This 
is of the last importance to the bookseller, who 
is at once, to use a technical phrase, ** brought 
home, ** all his outlay being repaid. But it is 
a different case with the author, since it can- 
not be denied that we are apt to feel least satis- 
fied with the works of which we have been in- 
duced, by titles and laudatory advertisements, 
to entertain exaggerated expectations. The in- 
tention of the work has been anticipated, and 
misconceived or misrepresented ; and although 
tie difSculty of executing the work again re* 
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miods us of HotspurV taskiof, ^Vo'erwalk^gii 
current roaring loud)." yet the adventurer must 
look for more ridicule if hefaiis^ than applause 
if he executes, his undertak^]g. , 

Notwithstanding a risk, which should make 
authors pause ere they adopt a theme ^hich,.ex- 
citing general interest and curiosity, is often 
the preparative for disappointment, yet it would 
be an injudicious regulation which should deter 
the poet or painter from attempting tp iptro- 
duoe historical portraits, merely from the diffi- 
culty of executing the task in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Something must be trusted to the gene- 
rous impulse, which often thrusts an artist up» 
on feats of which he knows the difficulty, while 
he trusts courage and exertion may affi^rd the 
means of surmounting it. 

It is especially when he is sensible of losing 
ground with the public, that an author may be 
justified in using with address, such selection of 
subject or tide as is most likely to procure a re- 
hearing. It was with these feelings of hope and 
apprehension, that I ventured to awaken, in a 
work of fiction, the memory of Queen Mary^ 
so interesting by her wit, her beauty, her m^- 
fortunes, and the mystery which still does, and 
probably always will, overhang her history. !^n 
doing so, I was aware that failure would be, a 
conclusive disaster, so that my task was spme- 
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thing like that of an enchanter who raises a 
spirit over whom he is uncertain of possessing 
an effectual control ; and I naturally paid atten- 
. tion to such principles of oompositicm, as I con- 
ceived were best suited to the historical novel. 

Enough has been already said to explain the 
puj^ose of composing the Abbot. The histo- 
rical references are, as usual, explained in the 
Notes. That which relates to Queen Mary's 
escape from Lochleven Castle, is a more mi- 
nute account of that romantic adventure, than 
is to be found in the histories of the period. 



Abbotsford, 
Ut January, 1831 



.! 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



HISTORICAL ROMANCES, VOL. V. 



THE ABBOT* 



*^ Precious in the eyes of Bibliographers.'*— 

P. 11, 1.14. 

The tracts which appeared in the Disputation be- 
tween the Scottish Reformer and Quentin Kennedy, 
Abbot of Crossraguel, are amongst the scarcest in Scot- 
tish Bibliography. See M'Crie's Life of Knox, p. 258. 

NicoL-FoREST. — p. 29, L 3. 

A district of Cumberland, lying close to the Scottish 
Border. 

Glemdonwyne of Glendonwyne. — P. 52, 1. 10. 

This was a house of ancient descent and superior con- 
sequence, including persons who fought at Bannockbum 
and Otterbum, and closely connected by alliance and 
firiendship with the great Earls of Douglas. The Knisht 
in the story argues, as most Scotsmen would do in nis 
situation, for dl of the same clan are popularly consider- 
ed as descended from the same stock, and as having right 
to the ancestral honour of the chief branch. This opi<- 
nioDi though sometimes ideal, is so strong, even at this 
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day of innovatioDy that it may be observed as a national 
difference between my coimtrymen and tbe English. If 
you ask an Englishman of good birth, whether a person 
of the same name be connected with him, he answers, (if 
in dubiof) " No — he is a mere namesake.*' Ask »,yn- 
milar question of a Scot, (I mean a Scotsman,) he, re- 
plies — " He is one of our clan ; I daresay there is a re« 
lationship, though I do not know how distant." Tbe 
Englishman thinks of discountenancing a species of ri- 
valry in society ; the Scotsman's answer is grounded qn 
the ancient idea of strengthening the dan. 

A Jeddart-Sxaff* — P. 70, 1. 15. 

A species of battle-axe, so called as being in especial 
use in that ancient burgh, whose armorial bearings Still 
represent an smned horseman brandishing such a weapon. 

^ I WEAR A Pouch for my Hawk's M«at. '^•^ 

P. 119, L 8. 

This same bag, 13ce every thing belonging to falcomy, 
was esteemed an honourable distmction, and worn otien 
by the nobility and gentry. One of the Somervilles of 
Camnethan was called Sir John toitk the red bag, be- 
cause it was his wont to wear his hawking pouch oovered 
with satin of that colour. ^ 

Cell of Saint Cuthbert. — P. 121-7. 

I may here observe, that this is entirely an ideal scene* 
Smnt Cuthbert, a person of established sanctity, had. no 
doubt several places of worship on the Borders, where he 
flourished whilst living; but Tlllmouth Chapel is the 
only one which bears some resemblance to the hermita^ 
described in the text. It has, indeed, a well, famous tor 
gratifying three wishes for every worshipper who shall 
quaff the fountain with sufiicient belief in its efficacy. 
At this spot the Saint is said to have landed in his stone 
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coffin, in which he sailed down iktt Tweed fnAn Melrose, 
and here the stone coffin long lay^ in evidence of the fact. 
The late Sir Francis Blake Delaval is said to have taken 
the exact measure of the coffin, and to have ascertained, 
by hydrostatic principles, that it might have actually 
swum. A profane nimier in the neighbourhood an- 
nounced his mtention of converting this last bed of the 
Saint into a trough for his swine ; but the profanation 
was rendered impossible, either by the Saint, or by some 
pious votary on his behalf, for on the following morning 
the stone sarcophagus was found broken in two frag- 
noents. 

Tilfanouth Chapel, with these points of resemblance, 
lieS) however, in exactly the opposite direction as regards 
Melrose, which the supposea cell of Saint Cuthbert is 
said to have bcHiie towards Kennaquhair* 

.« The Bird in thy Bosom. "—P. 128, 1. last. 

An expression used by Sir Ralph Percy, slain in the 
battle of Hedgely-moor m 1464, when dying, to express 
his having preserved unstained his fidelity to the ELouse 
of Lancaster. 

Goss-Hawk.— P. 149, L 20. 

The comparison is taken firom some beautiful verses 
in an old ballad, entitled Pause Foodrage, published in 
the '' Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border." A deposed 
queen, to preserve her infant son £rom the traitors wb 
have slain his father, exchanges him with the female off- 
spring of a faithful friend, and goes on to direct the edu- 
cation of the children, and the private signals by which 
the parents are to hear news each of her own ofispring. 

** And you shall learn my gay goss-hawk 

Right well to breast a steed ; 
And so will I your turtle dow, 

As wcU to write and ivdi\ . 
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And ye thiH Inm my gay gow-lawk 

To wield bolik bow and brand ; 
And 80 will T your turtle dow* 

To lay i^d With her hand.. 

ikt kirk or ttaiitet wh^ we meet^ 

Well dare make no avow, 
Bui ' Bame, how doee my gay goM-hawk ? * 

^Madamey how doea my dow? * * 

NuNNsaT OF Saint Bridgjet.»P. 185, L 14i. 

This^ like the Cell of Saint Cuthbert^ is an imaginary 
scene, but I took one or two ideas of the desolation of 
the interior from a story told me by my &ther. In his^ 
youth — ^it may be near eighty years sibcey as he was born 
in 1 729-— he had occadon to visit an old lady who re-» 
sided in a Border castle of considerable renown« Only 
one very limited portion of the extensive nnhs sufficed 
for the accommodation of the ims^tes, and my £ither 
amused himself by wandering through the part that was 
untenanted. In a dining apartment, having a roof richly 
adorned with arches and ^ops, there was deposited & 
large stack of hay, to which calves were helping them- 
selves from oi^site sides. As my £ither was scaling a 
dark ruinous turnpike staircase, his greyhound ran up 
before him, and probably was the means of saving his 
life, for the aninuu fell throu^ a trap-door, or aperture 
in the stair, thu» warning the owner of the danger at 
the ascent. As the dog continued howling from a great 
depth, my£rther got the old butler, who alone knew 
most of the localities about the castle, to unlock a -sort 
of stable, in which Kill4)uck was found sife.and sound, 
the place being filled with the same commodity whi(^ 
littered the staUs of Augeas, and whidi had rendered thet 
dog's fall an easy one* 
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Nun 6r Kent.— P. 198^ 1. 11. 

A &Batic Duny called th» Holy Maid of Kant, who 
pretended to the gift of prophecy and power of miracles. 
Having denounced the doom of speedy death against 
Henry YIU. for his marriage with Anne Bofeyn^ the 
prophetess was attainted in Parliament» and executed^ 
witn her accomplices. Her imposture was for a time so 
successful^ that even Sir Thomas Mor« was disposed to 
be a believer. 

Mass Abridged. — P. 208, t. 17. 

, In Catholic countries, in order to reconcile the plea- 
sures of the great with the observanoea of religion, it was 
common, wlien a party was bent for the chase, to cele- 
brate mass, abridged and maimed of its rites^ called a 
hiihtinff-mass, the brevity of which was designed to cor« 
reqpopd with the impatience of the audience. 

Abbot of Unreason.— P. 211, 1. 18. 

We learn from no less authority than that of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, that there is but a single step between 
the sublime and ridiculous, and it is a transition from one 
extreme to another,. so very easy, that the vulgar of every 
degree ace peculiarly captivated with it. Thus the incli- 
nation to laugh bi^comes uncontroUable, when the solem- 
nity and gra^ty of time, place, and circumstances, ren- 
der it peculiarly improper. Some species of general li- 
cense, like that which inspired the ancient Saturnalia, or 
the modem Carnival, has been commonly indulged to the 
peo|^e at alt times, and in aknost all countries. But it 
was, I think,, peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, 
that while they studied how to rendier their church rites 
imposing and magnificent, by all that pomp, music, ar- 
chitecture, and external display could add to them, they 
nevertheless connived, upon special occasions, at the 
frolics of the rude vulgar, who, in almost all Catholic. 
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countries, enioved, or at least wisniiifd. the nivD^re of 
nuking M>nie Lord of the rerels, who, under the name 
of the Abbot of Unreawn, the Boy Bidiop, or the IVe- 
odent of Foob, occupied the dinrcbei^ profimed the ho- 
ij pboes bj a mock imitation of the SKred rites, and 
sung indecent parodies on hymns of the church. The 
indifference of the dergj, even when dieir power was 
greatest, to the indecent exhibitions, which they always 
tolerated, and sometimes encouraged, forms a strong 
contract to the sensitiveness with which they regarded any 
Kerious attempt, by preaching or writing, to impeadi any 
of the doctrines of the church. It cauld only be com- 
pared to the singular apathy irith which they endured, 
and often admired, the gross novels which Chaucer, Dun- 
bar, lioccflccio, BandelTo and others, composed upon the 
IhuI moralH of the clergy. It seems as it the churchmen 
ill both instances had endeavoured to compromise with 
the luity, and allowed them occasionally to gratify their 
coarse humour by indecent satire, provided they would 
nbHtain from any grave question concerning the founda- 
tion of the doctrines on which was erectea such an im- 
iricnsc f:il)ric of ecclesiastical power. 

But the R})orts tlius licensed assumed a very different 
uppcuraiKx*, NO soon as the Protestant doctrines began to 
prevail ; and the license which their forefathers had ex- 
(Triiicd in mere gaiety of heart, and without the least in- 
tention of diHhonourmg religion by their frolics, were 
now perHCvcrcd in by the common people as a mode of 
tostifv'ing their utter disregard for the Roman priesthood 
luul itH ccrcinonioji. 

I may observe, for example, the case of an apparitor 
sent to northwiijc from the Primate of St Andrews, to 
cite tlio lord of tliat castle, who was opposed by an Ab- 
bot of Unreason, at whose command tne officer of the 
apiritual court was appouited to be ducked in a mill-dam» 
and obliged to cat up his parchment citation. 

Tlie reader may be amused with the following whim- 
McjJ Jw.tils of (lii^ incident, which tc^k p!ato In the castle 
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oF Bortliwick, in the year 1547. It appears, that in 
consequence of a process "betwixt Master George Hay de 
Miozeane and the Lord Borthwick, letters of excommu- 
nication had passed against the latter, on account of the 
contumacy of certain witnesses. William Lan£[lands, an 
apparitor Or liiacer (tactdarius) of the See of St An- 
drews, presented these letters to the curate of the church 
' of Bortnwick, requiring him to publish the same at the 
service of high mass. It seems that the inhabitants of 
the castle were at tliis time engaged in the favourite sport 
of enacting the Abbot of Unreason, a species of high- 
jinks, in whicli a mimic prelate was elected, who, like 
the Lord of Misrule in England, turned all sort of law- 
ful au£hority, and particularly tlie church ritual, into ri- 
dicule. This frolicsome person with his retinue, not- 
witiistanding of the apparitor's character, entered the 
church, seized upon the primate's officer without hesita- 
tion, and, dragging him to the mill-dam on the south 
side of the castle, compelled him to leap into the water. 
IsTot contented with this partial immersion, the Abbot of 
Unreason pronounced, that Mr William Langlands was 
not yet sufficiently bathed, and therefore caused his as- 
sistants to lay him on his back in the stream, and duck 
him in the most satisfactory and perfect manner. The 
unfortunate apparitor was then conducted back to the 
church, where, for his refreshment after his bath, the 
letters of excommunication were torn to pieces, and steep- 
ed in a l)ow] of wine ; the mock abbot being probably of 
opinion that a tough pardimcnt was but dry eating, 
llanglands was compelled to eat the letters, and swallow 
the wine, and dismissed by the Abbot of Unreason, with 
the comfortable assurance, that if any more such letters 
should arrive during the continuance of his office, " they 
should a' gang the same gate,'* i. e, go the same road. 

A similar scene occurs betwixt a sumner of the Bishop 
of Rochester, and Harpool, the servant of Lord Cob- 
ham, in the old play of Sir John Oldcastle, when the 

VOL. II. M 
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former compels the church-officer to eat his citation. 
The dialogue, which may be found in the note, contains 
most of the jests which may be supposed appropriate on 
such an extraordinary occasion. * 

The Hobby-Horse. — P. 214, L 3. 
This exhibition, the play-mare of Scotland* stood high 

* Harpool. Marry, sir, is Hob {htooms pardimeirt t 

Simmer, Yes, marry is it. 

Harpooi. And tliis seal wax 1 

Sumner. It is so* 

Hcarpoel. If this l>e parcfament, and this be wax^ eat yoa Aid parcliiileBt 
and wax, or I wiU make parehipoot «f yoor 8ici>, and beat yo«r bcalnp 
into wax. Sirrah Simmer, dispatch-^evonrj simb, devoiK. 

Sumner. I am my Lord of Rochester's somner ; I came to do my office, 
and thoa shalt answer it. 

Harpool. Sirrah, no raffing, bnt betake tiiyaelf to thy' teeth. Thtm sfaah 
eat no worse than tlKw bringest with thee. Thoa bringest it tot my lofd ; 
and wilt thoa bring my lord worse tluuBc thou wilt eat tfiyself ? 

Sumner. Sir, I brought it not my lord to eat. 

Harpool. O, do you Sir me now ? All's one for that ; I'U make yoa 
eat it for bringing it. 

Sumner. I cannot eat it. 

Harpool. Can yon not 1 'Sblood, I'tt beat yon till yon have a stcoiacb ! 

(Beat9him,y 

Sumner. Oh, hold, hold, good Mr Servingman ; I will eat it. 

Harpool. Be champing, be chewing, sir, or I will chew yoa, yoH rogae* 
Toagh wax is the parest of the honey. 

Simmer. The parest of the honey I O Lord, sir ! oh ! oh ! 

Harpool. Feed, feed ; 'tis wltolesome, rogoe, wh<dc8ome. Cannot yoa» 
like an honest somner, walk with the devil yoar brother, to fetch in yoor 
bailiff's rents, but you must come to a nobleman's house with process ? If 
the seal were broad as tlie lead which covers Rochester Charch, thoa 
shouldst eat it. 

Sumner. Oh, I am almost choked — I am almost choked 1 

Harpool. Who's within there ? will yon shame my loid 7 is there 9» 
beer in the hoase 1 Batler, I say. 

Enter Butlbb. 
Butler. Here, here. 
Harpool. Give him beer. Tongh old sheep-skin's bat dry meat. 

First Part of Sir John Oldcastle, Act II. Scene I. 
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among holydoy gambols. It must be carefully separated 
fiKAn uie wooden chaigers which famish ont our nurse- 
ries. It gives rise to Hamlet's ejaculation,—- 

But oh, but oh, the hobby-horse ia foi^ot ! 

There is a very comic scene in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's play of " Women Pleased," where Hope-on-high 
Bombye, a puritan cobler, refbses to dance with the 
hobby-horse. There was much difficulty and great va- 
riety in the motions which the hobby-horse was expect- 
ed to exhibit. 

The learned Mr Douce, who has contributed so much 
to the illustration of our theatrical antiquities, has given ' 
us a fiill account of this pageant, and the burlesque horse- 
manship which it practised. 

** The hobby-horse, " says Mr Douce, " was repre- 
sented by a man equipped with as much pasteboard as 
was sufficient to form the head and hinder parts of a 
horse, the quadrupedal defects being concealed by a long 
mantle or footcloth that nearly touched the ground. The 
former, on this occasion, exerted all his skill in bur- 
lesque horsemanship. In Simpson's play of the Law- 
breakers, 1636, a xniller personates the hobby-horse, and 
being angry that the mayor of the city is put in compe- 
tition with him, exclaims, ' Let the mayor play the hob- 
by-horse among his brethren, an he will : I hope oiur 
town-lads cannot want a hobby-horse. Have I practis- 
^ed my reins, my careers, my pranckers, my ambles, my 
false trots, my smooth ambles, and Canterbury paces, and 
shall master mayor put me besides the hobby-horse? 
Have I borrowea the forehorse bells, his plumes, his bra- 
veries : nay, had his mane new shorn and firiazled, and 
shall the mayor put me besides the hobby-horse ? ' "-— 
Douce's Illustrationsy vol. II. p. 468. 

Befresbntation of Robin Hood and Little 
John. — P. 214, 1. 6 Cfram bottom.) 

The representation of Robin Hood was the dacUn^ 
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May-game both in England and Scotland, and doubtless 
the £eiyourite personification was often revived, when the 
Abbot of Unreason, or other pretences of frolic, gave an 
unusual degree of license. 

The Protestant clergy, who had formerly reaped ad- 
vantage from the opportunities which these sports af- 
forded them of directing their own satire and the ridi- 
cule of the lower orders against the Catholic church, be- 
gan to find that, when these purposes were served, their 
fevourite pastimes deprived them of the wish to attend 
divine worship, and disturbed the frame of mind in which 
it can be attended to advantage. The celebrated Bi- 
shop Latimer gives a very naive account of the manner 
in which, bishop as he was, he found himself compelled to 
give place to Robin Hood and his followers. 

" I came once myselfe riding on a journey homeward 
from London, and I sent woi'd over night into the towne 
that I would preach there in the morning, because it was 
holiday, and me thought it was a holiday es worke. The 
church stood in my way, and I tooke my horse and my 
company, and went thither, (I thought I should have 
found a great company in the church,) and when I came 
there the church doore was fast locked. 1 tarryed there 
halfe an houre and more. At last the key was foimd, 
and one of the parish comes to me, and Said, — Sir, this 
is a busie day with us, we cannot hear you ; it is Robin 
Hood's day. The parish are gone abroad to gather for 
Robin Hood. I pray you let them not. * I was fidne 
there to give place to Robin Hood. I thought my 
rochet should have been regarded, though I were not : 
but it would not sierve, it was faine to give place to Ro- 
bin Hood's men. It is no laughing matter, my fiiends, 
it is weeping matter, a heavie matter, a heavie matter. Un- 
der the pretence for gathering for Robin Hood, a tray- 
tour and a thief, to put out a preacher ; to have his of- 
fice lesse esteemed ; to preferre Robin Hood before the 
ministration of God's word ; and all this hath come of 
^ lanpreaching prelates. This lealme hath been ill provid- 
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«d for, that it hath had such corrupt judgments in it, to 
prefer Robin Hood to God's word. * -^Bishop Latimer* s 
$ixth Sermon before King Edward, 

While the English Protestants thus preferred the out- 
law*s pageant to the preaching of their exceUent Bishop, 
the Scottish calvinistic clergy, with the celebrated John 
Knox at their head, and backed by the authority of the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, who had of late been chosen 
exclusively from this party, found it impossible to con- 
trol the rage of the populace, when they attempted to de- 
prive them of the privilege of presenting their pageant of 
Robin Hood. 

(1561.) ^^ Vpon the xxi day of Junij, Archibalde 
Dowglas of Kilspindie, Provest of Ed**., David Symmer 
and Adame FulLartoun, baillies of the samyne, causit ane 
cordinare servant, callit James Gillon, takin of befoir, for 
playing in Ed*", with Robene Hude, to wnderly the law, 
and put him to the knawlege of ane assyize qlk yaij haid 
electit of yair favoraris quha with schort deliberatioun 
condemnit him to be hangit for ye said cryme. And the 
deaconis of ye craftismen fearing vproare, maide great so- 
listatnis at ye handis of ye said provost and baillies, and 
als requirit John Knox, minister, for eschewing of tu- 
mult, to superceid ye executioun of him, vnto ye tyme yai 
fiuld adverteis my Lord Duke yairof. And yan, u it wes 
his mpd and will yat he should be disponit vpoim, ye 
said deaconis and craftismen sould convey him yaire; 
quha answerit, yat yai culd na way stope ye executioun 
of justice. Quhan ye time of ye said poure mans hang- 
ing approchit, and yat ye hangman wes cum to ye jibbat 
with ye ledder, vpoune ye qlk ye said cordinare should 
have bene hangit, ane certaine aqd remanent craflischil- 
der, qha wes put to ye borne with ye said Gillione, ffor 
ye said Robene Hude's plai/es, and vyris yair assistaris 
and favoraris, past to wappins, and yai brak down ye said 
jibbat, and yan chacit ye said provest, baillies, and Alexr. 
Guthrie, in ye said Alexander's writing buith, and held, 
yame yairin ; and yairefter past to ye tolbuyt^ and be- 
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caus the aamwe was ateiket, and onnawayes culd get die 
keyes thairo^ thai brake the said tolbuith dore with foure 
harberis, per force, (the said provest and baillies ludcand 
thairon,) and not pnlie put thai the said Gillione to free- 
dome auod libertie, and brocht him furth of the said tol- 
buith but alsua the remanent personaris being thairintill ; 
and this donevthe said craftismen's servands, with the said 
condemnit cordonar, past doun to the Netherbow, to have 
past fhrth duurat ; hot becaus the samyne on their com- 
ing thaiito wes closet, thai past vp agane the Hie streit 
of the.89i4 bourgl^e to the CastellhiU, and in this mene- 
tyme the saidis provest and baillies and thair assistaris 
being in the wiitting buith of the said Alexr. Guthrie, 
past and enterit in the said tolbuyt^ and in the said ser- 
vandes passage vp the Hie streit, then schote furth thair- 
of at thame ane dog, and hurt ane servand of the said 
diilder. This being done, thair wes nathing vthir but 
the one partie schuteand out and castand stanes furth of 
the said tolbuyt^ and the vther partie schuteand hagbuttis 
in the same agane. And sua the craftismen's servandes, 
aboue written, held and inclosit the said provest and 
baillies continewaUie in the said tolbuyth, firae three 
houii» eftemone, quhill aught houris at even, and na 
man of the said town prensit to relieve thair said pro- 
vest and baillies. And then thai send to the maisters 
of the Castell to caus tham if thai mycht. stay the said 
servandis, quha maid ane ma&er to do the same, hot 
^ud could not bring the same to ane finall end, ffor 
the said servands wold on nowayes stay fra, quhill thai 
had revengit the hurting of ane of them ; and thairefter 
the oonstdble of the castell come down thairfra, and 
he with the said maisters treatet betwix the said pties 
in this maner: — T%at the said provost and bsollies 
taU remit to the said cra&ischilder, all actioun, cryme^ 
and offens that thai had committit aganes thame in any 
time bygane ; and band and oblast thame never to pur- 
sew them thairfor ; and als commandit their maisters to 
resmie them agjuit in thek services^ as thai did befcir. 
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And this being proclamit at the merest cross, thai scalit, 
and the said provest and baillies come furth of the same 
tolbouyth/' &c. &c, &c, 

John Knox, who writes at large upon this tumult, in- 
forms us it was inflamed by the deacons of crafts, who, 
resenting the superiority assumed over them by the ma- 
gistrates, would yield no assistance to put down the tu- 
mult. ** They will be magistrates alone,'' said the re* 
cusant deacons, *^ e*en let them rule the populace alone ;" 
and accordingly they passed quietly to take their Jbur» 
hours pennv, and left the magistrates to help themselves 
as they could. Many persons were excommunicated for 
this outrage, and not admitted to church ordinances till 
they had made satisfaction. 

Links, — •< The Paip^ that Pagan Jull tffHde^ kc. 

P. iidd-4. 

These rude rhymes are taken, vnth trifling alterations, 
from a ballad called Trim-gO'trix. It occurs in a sin* 
gular Collection, entitled, ** A Compendious Book of 
Godly and Spiritual Songs, collected out of sundrie 
parts of the Scripture, with sundry of other Ballatisi 
changed out of Prophane Sanges, for avoiding of Sin 
and Harlotrie, with Augmentation of sundrie Gude and 
Godly Ballates. Edinburgh, printed by Andro* Hart.'* 
This curious Collection has been reprinted in Mr John 
Grahame Dalyell's Scottish Poems of the 16th Century. 
Edinburgh, 1801, 2 vols. 

** 1 WOULD HAVE MADE MY FaTHER's OLD FoX PLY 
ABOUT HIS EARS.*' — P. 238, 1. 21. 

Foxy an old-fashioned broadsword was often so called. 

Saint Martin of Bullions. — P. 239, 1. 14. 
The Saint Swithin, or weeping Saint X)i Scotland. 
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If his festival (fourth July), prove wet» fbrty^ days of nup 
are expected* 

Ikability of Evil Spirits to enter a Houjbb 
uninvited.— p. 253, 1. 22. 

There is a popular belief respecting evil spiritsi that 
they cannot enter an inhabited house unless invited, nay, 
dragged over the threshold. There is an instance of the 
same superstition in the Tales of the Genii, where an 
enchanter is supposed to have intruded himself into the 
Divan of the Sidtan. 

**^ * Thus,* said the illustrious Misnar, * let the ene- 
mies of Mahomet be dismayed ! but inform me, O ye 
sages I under the semblance of which of your brethren 
did that foul enchanter gain admittance here ?* — * May 
the Idrd of my heart/ answered BsJihu, the hermit of the 
faith^l from Queda, ' triumph oyer all his foes I As I 
travelled on the mountains from Queda, and saw neither 
the feotsteps of beasts, nor the flight of bird^, behold I 
chanced to pass through a cavern, in whose hollow sides 
I found this accursed sage, to whom I unfolded the in-« 
vitation of the Sultan of India, and' we, joining, jouf- 
Heyed' towards the Divan ; but ere we entered, he said 
unto me, ' Put thy hand forth, and pull me towards 
ihee unto the Divan, calling on the name of Mahontet, 
for the evil spirits are on me, and vex me.* ** 

I have understood that many parts of these fine tales, 
and in particular that of the Sultan Misnar, were taken 
from genuine Oriental sources by the Editor, Mr James 
Ridley. 

But the most picturesque use of this popular belief 
occurs in Coleridge's beautiful and tantalizing fragment 
of Christabel. Has not our own imaginative poet cause 
to fear that ^ture ages will desire to summon him froia 
his place of rest, as Milton longed 

M To call him up, who left half told 
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The verses I refer to are when Christabel conducts 
into her &ther*s castle a mysterious and malevolent be* 
ing, under the guise of a distressed female stranger, 

« They crossed the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well ; 

A little door she open'd straight. 

All in the middle of the gate : 

The gate that was iron*d within and without, 

Inhere an army in battle array had march*d out. 

<< The lady sank, belike thro' pain, 
And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary wight. 
Over the threshold of the gate : 
Then the lady rose again, 
And moved as she were not in pain. 

** So free from danger, free from fear, 
They crossM the court '.•^right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 
To the lady by her side : 

* Praise we the Virgin, all divine. 

Who hath rescued thee from this distress. * 

* Alas, alas ! * said Geraldine, 

< I cannot speak from weariness. ' 
So free from danger, free from ^ar. 
They crossed the court :— right glad they were. 

S£YTEN> OR SEyTOlJI — P, 293, 1. 18. 

George, fifth Lord Seyton, was immoveably fiiithful to 
Queen Mary during all the mutabilities of her fortune. 
He was grand-master of the household, in which capa- 
city he had a picture painted of himself with his ofHcial 
baton, and the following motto :— 

In adversitate, patiens ; 
In prosperitate, benevoluit 
Hazard, j^etforwarc^ 
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On varioas parts of his castle he inscrft>ed, as express- 
ing his religious and political creed, the legend, 

Uk Disu, UN FoY, UN Ror, un Loy. 

He declined to be promoted to an earldom, which 
Queen Mary offered him at the same time when she ad- 
vanced her natural brother to be Earl of Mar, and after- 
wards of Murray. 

On his refusing this honour, Mary wrote, or caused 
to be written, the following lines in Latin and French : — 

Sunt comites, ducesque alii ; sunt denique reges ; 
Sethoni dominum sit satis esse mihi. 

II y a des comptes, des roys, des does : ainsi 
Cest assez pour moy d*ettre Seigneur de Seton. 

Which may be thus rendered : 

Earl, duke, or king, be ihon tbat list to be, 
Seton, thy lordship is enough for me. 

This distich reminds us of the *' pride which aped 
humility, '* in the motto of the house of Couci ; 

Je suis ni roy, ni prince aussi ; 
Je suis le Seigneur de Coucy. 

After the battle of Langside, Lord Seton was obliged 
to retire abroad for safety, and was an exile for two years, 
during which he was reduced to the necessity of driving 
a waggon in Flanders for his subsistence. He rose .to 
&vour in James Y1\b reign, and resuming his paternal 
property, had himself painted in his waggoner's dress, 
and in the act of driving a wain with four horses, on the 
north end of a stately gallery at Seton Castle. He ap- 
pears to have been fond of the arts ; for there exists a 
beautiful family-piece of him in the centre of his family. 
Mr Pinkerton, in his Scottish Iconographia, published 
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an engraving of this curious portrait. The original is 
the property of Lord Somerville, nearly connected with 
the Seton family, and is at present at his Lordship's 
fishing villa of the Pavilion, neaiv Melrose. 

Maiden of Morton. — P. 305, 1. 1. 

A species of guillotine which the Regent Morton 
brought down from Hali&x, certainly at a period oonsi- 
derably later than intimated in the tale. He was himself 
the first that suffered by the engine. 
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The Resignation of Queen Mary. — 
P. 52, 1. 4, (from bottom*) 

The details of this remarkable event are, as given in 
the preceding chapter, imaginary ; but the outline of the 
events is historical. Sir Robert Lindesay, brother to the 
author of the Memoirs, was at first intrusted with the 
delicate commission of persuading the imprisoned Queen 
to resign her crown. As he flatly refused to interfere, 
they determined to send the Lord Lindesay, one of the 
rudest and most violent of their own feiction, with in- 
structions first to use fiur persuasions, and if these did 
not succeed, to enter into harder terms. Knox associ- 
ates Lord Ruthven with Lindesay in this alarming com- 
mission. He was the son of that Lord Ruthven who 
was prime agent in the murder of Rizzio ; and little 
mercy was to be expected from his conjunction with 
Lindesay. 

The employment of such rude tools argued a resolu- 
tion on the part of those who had the Queen's person 
in their power, to proceed to the utmost extremities, 
should they find Mary obstinate. To avoid this press- 
ing danger^ Sir Robert Melville was dispatched by them 
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to Lochleven, carrying with him, concealed in the scab- 
bard of his sword, letters to the Queen from the Earl of 
Athole, Maitland of Lethington, and even from Throg- 
mortoiiy the EnglisK ambassador, who was then favour- 
able to the unfortunate Mary, conjuring her to yield to 
the necessity of the times, and to subscribe such deeds aa 
Lindesay should lay before her, without being startled 
by their tenor ; and assuring her that her doing so, in 
the state of captivity under which she was placed, would, 
neither in law, honour, or conscience, be binding upon 
her when -she should obtain her liberty. Submitting, by 
the advice of one part of her subjects, to the menace of 
the others, and learning that Lindesay was arrived in a 
boasting, that is, threatening humour, the Queen, " with 
some reluctancy, and with tears,'' saith Knox, subscribed 
one deed resigning her crown to her infant son, and an- 
other establishing the Earl of Murray regent. It seems 
agreed by historians, that Lindesay behaved with great 
brutality on the occasion. The deeds were signed 24th 
July, 1567. 

" The most Faithless Spy since the days of 
Ganelon.'* — P. 92, 1. 5, fjrom bottom,) 

Gan, Gano, or Ganelon of Mayence, is, in the Ro- 
mances on the subject of Charlemagne and his Paladins, 
always represented as the traitor by whom the Christiaa 
champions are betrayed. 

*' Represbnting the Lord of the Land.'' — 

P. 116,1.4. 

At Scottish fairs, the bailie, or magistrate deputed by 
the lord in whose name the meeting is held, attends the 
£ur with his guard, decides trifling disputes, and punishes 
on the spot any petty delinquencies. His attendants are 
usually armed with halberds, and, sometimes at least, es* 
corted by music. 
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Thus in the *^ Life and Death of Habbie Simpson, 
we are told of that fistmons minstrel, — 

<< At fain he play'd before the spear-meny 

And gaUjr graithed in their gear-men ;<— 

Steel bonnets, jacks, and swords shone clear then^ 

Like ony bead ; 
^ow wha shall play before sic weir-men, 

Since Habbie*s dead ! ** 



Mother Nicneven.— P. 129, L 7b 

This was the name given to the grand Mother Witch, 
the very Hecate of Scottish popular superstition. Her 
name was bestowed, in one or two instances, lipon sor- 
ceresses, who were held to resemble her by their superior 
skill in << Hell's black Grammar.** 

The Dark Grey Man — P. 166, 1. 5, 
ffrom bottom* J 

By an ancient, though improbable tradition, the 
Douglasses are said to have derived their name from a 
champion who had greatly distinguished himself in an 
action. When the king demanded by whom the battle 
had been won, the attendants are said to have answered, 
" Sholto Douglas, sir ; " which is said to mean, ^' Yon- 
der dark grey man." But the name is undoubtedly ter- 
ritorial, and taken from Douglas river and dale. 

Supposed Conspiracy against the Life of 

MaAy.— P, 261-3. 

A romancer, to use a Scottish phrase, wants but a 
hair to make a tether of. The whole detail of the stew« 
ard's supposed conspiracy against the life of Mary, is 
grounded upon an expression in one of her lettere, which 
afiirmsy that Jasper Dryfesdale, one of the Laird of Loch- 
Jevens servants, had threatened to murder William Do^- 
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glasy (for his share in the Queen's escape,) and averred 
that he would plant a dagger in Mary's own heart*— 
Chalmers's Life cf Queen Mary^ vol. i. p. 278. 

Muffled Man. — P. 277, 1. 5. 

Generally a disguised man ; originally one who wears 
the doak or mantle muffled round the lower part of the 
&ce to conceal his countenance. I have on an ancient 
piece of iron the representation of a robher thus accou* 
tred, endeavouring to make his way into a house, and op- 
posed by a mastiff, to whom he in vain offers food. The 
motto is Spernit donajldes. It is part of a fire-grate 
said to have belonged to Archbishop Sharpe. 

A Quarrel-Pane of Glasb.— P. 282, 1. 9. 

Diamond-shaped ; literally, formed like the head of a 
guarrelf or arrow for the crossbow. 

Hostile and Broken Clan* — P. 292, 1. 8. 

A broken clan was one wlio had no chief able to find 
security for their good behaviour — a clan of outlaws ; 
and the Graemes of the Debateable Land were in that 
condition. 

Oliver Sinclair. — P. 295, 1. II. 

A favourite, and said to be an imworthy one, <^ 
James V. 

Ladies Sandilands and Olifhaunt. — 

P. 295, 1. 14. 

The names of these ladies, and a third frail &vourite 
of James, are preserved in an epigram too gaiUard for 
quotation. 

Sir John Holland. — P. 305, 1. 20. 

Sir John Holland's poem of The Howlet, is known to 
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collectors by the beautiful edition presented to the Ban- 
natyne Club by Mr David Laing. 

Demeanour of Queen Mary. — P. 312, 1. 1. 

In the dangerous expedition to Aberdeenshire, Ran- 
dolph, the English ambassador, ^ives Cecil the following 
account of Queen Mary's demeanour : — 

'' In all those garbulles, I assure your honour, I never 
saw the Queen merrier, never dismayed; nor never 
thought I that stomache to be in her that I find. She 
repented nothing, but when the Lords and others, at In- 
verness, came in the morning from the watches, that she 
was not a man to know what life it was to lye all night 
in the fields, or to walk upon the causeway with a jack 
and a knapsack, a Glasgow buckler, and a broadsword.*' 
— Randolph to Cecil, September 18, 1562. 

The writer of the above letter seems to have felt the 
same impression which Catherine Seyton, in the text, 
considered as proper to the Queen's presence among her 
armed subjects. 

** Though we neither thought nor looked for other 
than on that day to have fought or never— -what despe- 
rate blows would not have been given, when every man 
should have fought in the sight of so noble a Queen, and 
so many Mr ladies, our enemies to have taken them firom 
us, and we to save our honours, not to be leh of them, 
your honour can easily judge 1" — The same to the 
same, September 24, 1562. 

Escape of Queen Mary from Lochleven.— 

P. 317, 1. 16. 

It is well known that the escape of Queen Mary firom 
Lochleven was eflPected by George Douglas, the youngest 
brother of Sir William Douglas, the lord of the castle ; 
but the minute circumstances of the event have been a 
good deal confused, owing to two agents having been 
concerned in it who bore 2ie same name. It has been 
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always supposed, that George Douglas was induced to 
abet Mary s escape, by the ambitious hope, that by such 
service he might merit her hand. But his purpose was 
discovered by his brother Sir William, and he was ex- 
pelled from the castle. He continued, notwithstanding, 
to hover in the neighbourhood, and maintain a corre- 
spondence with the royal prisoner and others in the for^ 
tress. 

If we believe the English ambassador Drury, the Queen 
was CTateful to George Douglas, and even proposed a 
marriage with him ; a scheme which could hardly be 
serious, since she was still the wife of Bothwell, but 
which, if suggested at all, might be with a purpose of 
gratifying the Regent Murray's ambition, and propitiat- 
ing his favour ; since he was, it must be remembered, 
the brother uterine of George Douglas, for whom such 
high honour was said to be designed. 

The proposal, if seriously made, was treated as inad- 
missible, and Mary again resumed her purpose of escape. 
Her failure in her first attempt has some picturesque 
particulars, which might have been advantageously intro- 
duced in fictitious narrative. Drury sends Cecil the fol- 
lowing account of the matter :— 

^* But after, upon the 25th of the last, (April 1567,) 
she interprised an escape, and was the rather near effect, 
through her accustomed long lying in bed all the morn- 
ing. The manner of it was thus : there cometh in to 
her the laundress early as other times before she was 
wanted, and the Queen, according to such a secret prac- 
tice, putteth on her the hood of the laundress, and so 
with the fardel of clothes, and the muffler upon her face, 
passeth out and entreth the boat to pass the Loch ; 
which, after some space, one of them that rowed said 
merrily, ^ Let us see what manner of dame this is, and 
therewith offered to pull down her muffler, which to de* 
fend, she put up her hands, which they espied to be very 
iair and wnite ; wherewith they entered into suspicion 
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whom she was, b^imring to wonder «» her enteiprue. 
Whereat she was Httle dismayedy but cbai;ged them, upoo 
danger of their lives, to row her over to the short, which 
they nothing regarded, but eftsoons rowed her back agaiiii 
promising her it should be secreted, and espeoially from 
the lord of the house, under whose guard she lye^ It 
seemed she knew her refuge, and where to have feund it 
if she had once landed ; for there did, and yet do lin^eri 
at a little village eaUed Kinross, hard at the Loch ade, 
the same George Douglas, one Sempil, and one Betoo, 
the which two were sometime her trusty servautSi and* 
as yet appeareth, they mind her no ksa affection.'**^ 
Bishop Keith's Hisfttri/i of thk Affkirs^ of Church 
and State in Scotland^ p. 49(k 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, little spoke of 
by historians^ Mary renewed her attempts to tsca^ 
There was in the Castle of Lodileveu a lad, named 
WilHam Douglas, some relation probably of the baion, 
and about eighteen years old. This youth proved as 
accessible to Queen Mary's prayers and promises, as 
was the brother of his patron, George Douglas, from 
whom this William must be carefully kept distincL It 
was young William who played the part commonly as* 
signed to his superior, George, stealing the keys of the 
castle firom the table on which they lay, while his kNrd 
was at supper. He let the Queen and a waiting woman 
out of the apartment where they were secured^ and out 
of the door itself, embaiked mth them in a small ski£^ 
and rowed them to the shore. To prevent instant pur- 
suit, he, for precaution's sake, locked the iron grated 
door of the tower, and threw the keys into the lak§. 
They found George Douglas and the Queen's servant 
Beton, waiting for them, and Lord Seyton and Jam^ 
Hamilton of Oibieston in attendance,, at the head of a 
party of &ithful followers, with whom they fled to Niddrie 
Castle, and from thenoe to Hamilton* 

In narrating this romantic story, both history and tz»* 
dition confuse the twQ Dpuglasses together, and confer 
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OB Geofgd the successful i»xacutIcMi of the escape from 
the castle^ the merit of which belongs, in reality, to tlie 
txiy called William, or, more frequently, the little Dou- 
glas, either from hie youth or hia alight stature. The 
reades will observe, that in the romance, the part of the 
Little Douglas has been assigned to Roland GrsBme. In 
another case, it would be teaious to point out in a work 
of amusement such minute points of historical &ct ; but 
^fl general interest taken in the fate of Queen Mary, ran* 
ders every thing of consequence which connects itself 
with her misfortunes* 

Battle or Lanoside.^^P. 369, 1. 3. 

I am informed in the most polite manner, by D. Mac^ 
Vean, Esq. of Glasgow, that I have been incorrect in 
my locality, in giving au account of the battle of Lang- 
side. Crookstone Castle, he observes^ lies four miles 
west from the field of battle, and rath^ in the rear of 
Murray's army. The real place from which Mary saw 
the rout of her last army, was Cathcart Castle, which, 
being a mile and a half east from Langside, was situated 
in the rear of the Queen ^s own army. I was led astray 
in the present case, by the authority of my deceased 
friend, James Grahame, the excellent and amiable author 
of the Sabbath, in his drama on the subject of Queen 
Mary ; and by a traditionary report of Mary having seen 
the battle from the Castle ot Crookstone, which seemed 
ao much to increase the interest of the scene^ that I have 
been unwilling to make, in this particular instance, the 
fiction give way to the fact, which last is undoubtedly in 
&vour of Mr MacVean's system. 

It is singular how tradition, which is sometimes a sure 
cuide to truth, is, in other cascSf prone to mislead us. 
In the celebrated field of battle at killiecrankie, the tra« 
veller is struck with one of those rugged pillars of rough 
stone, which indicate the scenes of ancient conflict. A 
friend of the author, well acquainted with the circum- 
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stances of the battle, was standing near this large stone,' 
and looking on the scene around, when a Highland shep- 
herd hurried down from the hill to offer his services as 
cicerone, and proceeded to inform him, that Dundee was 
slain at that stone, which was raised to his memory. 
" Fie, Donald," answered my friend, " how can you tdl 
such a story to a stranger ? I am sure you know well 
enough that Dundee was killed at a considerable distance 
firom this place, near the house of Fascally, and that this 
stone was here long before the battle, in 1688." — 
'^ Oich I oich I" said Donald, no way abashed, *^ and 
your honour's in the right, and I see ye ken a* about it. 
And he washa killed on the spot neither, but lived till 
the next morning ; but a' the Saxon gentlemen like best 
to hear he was killed at the great stane." It is on the 
same principle, of pleasing my readers, that I retain 
Crookstone Castle instead of Cathcart. 

If, however, the author has taken a liberty in remov- 
ing the actual field of battle somewhat to the eastward, 
he has been tolerably strict in adhering to the incidents 
of the engagement, as will appear from a comparison of 
events in the novel, with the following account from an 
old writer. 

*^ The Regent was out on foot and all his company, 
except the Laird of Grange, Alexander Hume of Manr 
derston, and some Borderers to the number of two hun- 
dred. The Laird of Grange had already viewed the 
ground, and with all imaginable diligence caused every 
horseman to take behind him a footman of the Regent's 
to guard behind them, and rode with speed to the head 
of the Langside-hUl, and set down the footmen with 
their culverings at the head of a straight lane, where 
there were some cottage houses and yards of great ad- 
vantage. Which soldiers with their continual shot kill- 
ed divers of the vaunt guard, led by the Hamiltons, 
who, courageously and fiercely ascending up the hiU, 
were already out of breath, when the Regent's vaunt 
guard joined with them, Where the worthy Lord Hume 
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fiiught on foot with his pike in his hand very manfully, 
assisted by the Laird of Cessford, his brother-in-law, 
who helped him up again when he was strucken to the 
ground by many strokes upon his face, through the 
throwing pistols at him after they had been discharged. 
He was also wounded with staves, and had many strokes 
of spears through his legs ; for he and Grange, at the 
joining, cried to let their adversaries first lay down their 
spears, to bear up theirs ; which spears were so thick 
nxed in the others' jacks, that some of the pistols and 
great staves that were tlvown by them which were be- 
hind, might be seen lying upon the spears. 

" Upon the Queen*s side the Earle of Argyle com- 
manded the battle, and the Lord of Arbroath the vaunt 
guard. But the Regent committed to the Laird of 
Grange the special care, as being an experimented cap« 
tain, to oversee every danger, and to ride to every wing, 
to encourage and make help where greatest need ^as. 
He perceived, at the first joining, the right wing of the 
Regent's vaunt guard put back, and like to fly, whereof 
the greatest part were commons of the barony of Ren* 
£rew ; whereupon he rode to them, and told them that 
their enemy was already turning their backs, requesting 
them to stay and debate till he should bring them fresh 
men forth of the battle. Whither at full speed he did 
ride alone, and told the Regent that the enemy wera 
shaken and flying away behind the little village, and de- 
sired a few number of fresh men to go with him. Where 
he found enough willing, as the Lord Lindesay, the 
Laird of Lochleven, Sir James Balfour, and all the Re- 
cent's servants, who followed him with diligence, and re- 
inforced that wing which was beginning to fly ; which 
fresh men with their loose weapons struck the enemies 
in their flank and faces, which forced them incontinent 
to give place and turn back after long fighting and push- 
ing others to and fro with their spears. There were not 
many horsemen to pursue afler them, and the Regent 
.cried to save and not to kill, and' Grange waa neret 
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cruel, f that tfaew mere few «Iaiii and ^keti* And Aa 
only flbaglitir liw at the first rencomt^ by the «iMil ^ 
the soldiers, which Gvangis had planted at ^ kn^keai 
behiad some dikes. ** 

it is remaiiuible that^ idi^passk^ througii dia nmlt 
town of Renfivw, some partisans, adherents of the House 
of LennoK^ sttemptsng to anest Queen Mary and her 
attendants, ^rt obli^ l^o make way for her> not wiAn 
out slaoghter, 

BURIAt 6P THfi AbbOT*S HsART tN ITBfi ATSimti 

Aisle. — ^P, S85, 1. 17. 

This was not the expknalioii of tlie incident of aeaopch* 
ing for the heart, mentioned in the introduction to. ^m 
tale, whidi tbe author originaily intended, it was ^^ 
signed to Tefer to the heart of Rcdiiert Bruce. It is ffo* 
iMrally lonown that that great monardi, being tm ma 
deathbed, bequeathed to the good Lord James of Don^ 
glas, the task of carrying his heart to the Holy Laa^ 
to iulfH in a tsecttun degree his own desire to perform m 
torosade. Upon Doii^[las'e death, fightii^ against '^t 
Moors in Spain, a sort of amlitary kors d^teuxfre, to 
which he could have pleaded no mgcdar call of duty, ids 
followers brought back die Bruce's heart, and deposiledi 
it in the Abb^ dburch of Mehxxe, the Kennaquhanr of 
dictate. 

This Abbey had been dways particubniy ftvoaied fay 
the Bruce. We have already seen his extierae ^oxieqr 
4hait each of the leverend brethren dtmdd be daily maa- 
plied widi a service of boiled abnonds, itce and miik* 
peas, or the Hke, to be called the King's Mbss, and (Aati 
without the ordinary service of dieir table being eUast 
distm^d in quantity or quality. But thk was not the 
•only mark of the benignity of good King Robert to- 
wards the Bsoaks of Melrose, aince^ by a cfaaiter of tiie 
<date, S9di May 1^26, he conferred on die Ablmt tif 
•Mafroae the sum ctf two tiioissansl poamds ai^in^ £» 
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i^boilding the dnireh of St Mary*<, rnintd by did £ng» 
Ksh ; and there is httle or no dodit that the principal 
patt of the reimtns which now diq>)«y tuoh ejecpiisite 
epedmiefia of Gothio arbhitectare, at its very purest jpe» 
nod, had their origin in this mtinificent ilonation. The 
money was to be paid out of crown knds, estates Ibrfeit- 
0d to the King, and other property or demesnes otf the 
ciown« 

A very ourioiis letter, written to his son about ^ee 
weeks b^ore his death, has been pointed out to me by 
my^end Mr Thomas Thomson, Deputy- Register for 
Scotland* It enlarges so much on the love of the royal 
writer to the conutmntty of Melrose, that it is mil wor- 
thy of being inserted in a work eoiMyeuted in some de- 
gree with Scottish History. 

LiTERA Domini Regis Robert: ad filiom Suum 

Davii>. 

'^ Robertus dei gratia Rex Scottorum^ David ^recor« 
dtalissimo fiUo suo, ao ceteris suooefesoribns suis ; Sahi** 
lem« et sic ejus precepts tenere, ut oum sna benectictione 
nosstnt regnare* Fili carissime, digne ooBseri videtar fi- 
lius, qui, paternoe in bonis mores imitans, piam tjusixiti- 
tor <caiequi Toluntatem; nee proprie sifoi «amit nomea 
heredis, qui sailubrtbus predeoessoiis afiiBOtibas non adhe* 
rit: Cupientes igitur^ ut piaim aifectionem et sdnoenun 
dilectiobemi quam erga monasterium de Melro8» vM cor 
nostrum ex speciali devotione diaposuimus tumuhmdnm, 
et eiga Religiosos ibidem Deo serviettes, ipsoram vita 
sanctissima iios ad hoc excitante, conoepimus : T« oefte- 
rique suocessores mei pia soinceritate posequamini, ut* 
eSL vestre dikctionis afiectu dictis Religtoais nostxi oauM 
post mortem nostram oatenso, tpsi pro nobis ad orandum 
fervencius et forcius snimentur : Vobis pteoi|)imttS quan- 
tum possumus, instanter supplicamus, et ex toto corde 
injungimus, Quatinus assignacionibus quas eisdem viris 
Religiosis et fi»brica Ecolesie sue de novo fecimus ac eci- 
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1 Clinton Green. 

2 The Swan Tower. 

3 The Garden. 

4 The Great Gatehouse. 

5 Lan*8 Towrer. 

6 The Stable. 

7 The Water Tower. 

8 Ground between Walls and 

9 The Pool. 

10 The Pleasance. 

1 1 Strong Tower, arched three 
IS The Three Kitchens. 

13 CceaaT's Towcsr. 
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INTROBUCTIOK 

TO 

KENILWORTH. 



A CERTAIN degree of success, real or supposed^ 
in the delineation of Queen Mary, naturally in- 
duced the author to attempt' something similar 
respecting " her sister and her foe, " the cele- 
brated Elizabeth. He will not, however, pre- 
tend to have approached the task with the same 
feelings ; for the candid Robertson himself con- 
fesses having felt the prejudices with which a 
Soottishman is ten^3ted to regard the subject ; 
and what so liberal a historian avows, a poor 
romance-writer dares not disown. But he hopes 
the influence of a prejudice, almost as natural 
to him as his native air, will not be found to 
have greatly affected the sketch he has attempt- 
ed of England's Elizabeth. I have endeavour^ 
ed to describe her as at once a highminded so- 
vereign, and a female of passionate feelings, he- 
sitating betwixt the sense of her rank and the 
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duty she owed to her subjects on the one hand, 
and on the other her attachment to a noble- 
man, who, in external qualifications at least, 
amply merited her favour. The interest of the 
story is thrown upon that period when the 
sudden death of the first Countess of Leicester, 
seemed to open to the ambition of her husband 
the opportunity of sharing the crown of his so- 
vereign. 

It is possible that slander, which very seldom 
favours the memories of persons in exalted sta- 
tions, may have blackened the character of Lei- 
cester with darker shades than really belonged 
to it. But the almost general voice of the times 
attached the most foul suspicions to the death 
of the unfortunate Countess, more especially as 
it took place so very opportunely for the indul- 
gence of her lover's ambition. If we can trust 
Ashmole's Antiquities of Berkshire, there was 
but too much ground for the traditions which 
charge Leicester with the murder of his wife. 
In the following extract of the passage, the 
reader will find the authority I had for the story 
of the romance : — 

" At the west end of the church are the ruins 
of a manor, anciently belonging (as a cell, or 
place of removal, as some report) to the monks 
of Abington. At the Dissolution, the said 
manor, or lordship, was conveyed to one — -r- 
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Owen^ (I believe,) the possessor of Godstow 
then. 

** In the hall, over the chimney, I find Abing- 
ton arms cut in stone, viz. a patonee between 
four tnartletts; and also another escutcheon^ 
viz. a lion rampant, and several mitres cut in 
stone about the house. There is also in the 
said house, a chamber called Dudley's chamber^ 
where the Earl of Leicester's wife was mur- 
dered; of which this is the story following: 

•* Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a very 
goodly personage, and singularly well featured, 
being a great favourite to Queen Elizabeth, it 
was thought, and commonly reported, that had 
he been a batchelor or widower, the Queen 
would have made him her husband ; to this end, 
to free himself of all obstacles, he commands, 
or perhaps, with fair flattering entreaties, desires 
his wife to repose herself here at his servant 
Anthony Forster's house, who then lived in the 
aforesaid manor-house ; and also prescribed to 
Sir Richard Varney, (a prompter to this de- 
sign,) at his coming hither, that he should first 
attempt to poison her, and if that did not take 
effect, then by any other way whatsoever to dis- 
patch her. This, it seems, was proved by 
the report of Dr Walter Bayly, sometime fel- 
low of New College, then living in Oxford, 
and professor of physic in that university ; 
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wkoiB) because he would not consent to talce 
away her life by poison, the Earl endeavoured 
to displace him the court. Tt^ man, it seems, 
reported for most certain, that there wa& a 
practice in Cum nor among the conspirators, to 
kave poisoned this poor innocent lady, a little 
before she was killed, which was attempted a& 
ter this manner i — ^They seeing the good lady 
sad and heavy, (as one that well knew by her 
other handling that her death was »ot far off,) 
began to persuade her tEiat her preaent disease 
was abundance of melancholy and other hu- 
mours, &C4 and therefore would needs counsel 
her to take some potioiv which she absolutely 
refusing to do^ as still suspecting the worst j 
whereupon they sent & messenger on a day 
(unawares to her) for Dr Bayly, and entreated 
him to persuade her to take some little potioa 
by his direction, and they would fetch the same 
at Oxford ; meaning to have added something 
of their own for her comfort, sa the doctor 
upon just cause and consideration did suspects, 
seeing their great importunity,, and the. small 
need the lady had of physic, aad therefore he 
peremptorily denied their request; niisdoubt<- 
ing, (as he afterwards reported^) lest, if they 
had poisoned her under the name of his potion^ 
he might after have been banged for a colour 
ef .their sin, and the doctor remained still well. 
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assured) that this way taking no efFect, she 
would not long escape their violeaice, which 
afterwards happened thus. For Sir Richard 
Varney aboYesaid, (the chief prcjector in this 
design,) who, by the Earl's order, remained 
that day of her death alone with her, with one 
man only and Forster, who bad that day for- 
cibly sent away all her servants from her to 
Abington market, about three miles distant 
from this place ; they (I say, whether first stif- 
ling her, or else strangling her) afterwards 
flung her down a pair of stairs and broke her 
neck, using much violence upon her; bwt, how* 
ever, though it was vulgarly repodrted that she 
by chance fell down stairs, (but still without 
hurting her hood that was upon her head,) yet 
the inhabitants will tell you there, that she was 
conveyed from her usual chamber where she 
lay, to another where the bed's head of the 
chamber stood close to a privy postern door, 
where they in the night cam^e and stifled her in 
her bed, bruised her head very much, broke 
her neck, and at length flung her down stairs, 
thereby believing the world would have thought 
it a mischance, and so have blinded their viW 
lany. But behold the mercy and justice of 
God in revenging and discovering this lady's 
murder ; for one of the persons that was a co- 
adjutor in this murderi was afterwards taken 
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for a felony in the marches of Wales, and offer* 
ing to publish the manner of the aforesaid mur- 
der, was privately made away in the prison by 
the EarPs appointment ; and Sir Richard Var- 
ney the other, dying about the same time in 
London, cried miserably, and blasphemed God, 
and said to a person of note, (who hath related 
the same to others since,) not long before his 
death, that all the devils in hell did tear him in 
pieces* Forster, likewise, after this fact, being 
a man formerly addicted to hospitality, com- 
pany, mirth, and music, was afterwards observ- 
ed to forsake all this, and with much melan- 
choly and pensiveness, (some say with mad- 
ness,) pined and drooped away. The wife also 
of Bald Butter, kinsman to the Earl, gave out 
the whole fact a little before her death. Neither 
are these following passages to be forgotten^ 
that as soon as ever she was murdered, they 
made great haste to bury her before the coro- 
ner had given in his inquest, (which the Earl 
himself condemned as not done advisedly,) 
which her father, or Sir John Robertsett, (as 
I suppose,) hearing of, came with all speed 
hither, caused her corpse to be taken up, the 
coroner to sit upon her, and further enquiry to 
be made concerning this business to the full; 
but it was generally thought that the Earl stop- 
ped his mouth, and made up the business be- 
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twixt them ; and the good Earl) to make plain 
to the world the great love he bare to her while 
alive, and what a grief the loss of so virtuous a 
lady was to his lender heart, caused (though 
the thing, by these and other means, was beaten 
into the heads of the principal men of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford) her body to be re-buried in 
St Mary's church in Oxford, with great pomp 
and solemnity. It is remarkable, when Dr 
Babington, the Earl's chaplain, did preach the 
funeral sermon, he tript once or twice in his 
i,,eech. by recommending to their memories 
that virtuous lady so pitifully murdered^ instead 
of saying pitifully slain. This Earl, after all 
bis murders and poisonings, was himself poi- 
soned by that which was prepared for others, 
(some say by his wife at Cornbury Lodge be- 
f0i*e mentioned,) though Baker in bis Chronicle 
would have it at KilUngworth, anno 1588." * 

The same accusation has been adopted and 
circulated by the author of Leicester's Com- 

* Asbmok^B Antiquitieft of Berfcvhirei rol. L p. 14% The tra- 
dition as to Leicetter'B death wai thus commtinicated by Ben Jonson 
to Dnxmniond of Hawdiocnden :-»*< The Earl of Leiceater gave a 
battle of liquor ta hia Lady, which, he willed her to use in any 
fiiintneis, which shei after his retume from court, not knowing it 
was poison, gave him, and so he died.** — Bkn Jonson*s Information 
to Drtjmmond of Hawtkornden% Jlf5.<— Sl& Robb&t SxbbaldV 
Cqpy. 

VOL. II. O 
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monwealth, a satire written directly against the 
Earl of Leicester, which loaded him with the 
most horrid crimes, and, among, the rest, with 
the murder of his first wife. It was alluded to 
in the Yorkshire Tragedy, a play erroneously 
ascribed to Shakspeare, where a baker, who 
determines to destroy all his family, throws his 
wife down stairs, with this allusion to the sup- 
posed murder of Leicester's lady, — 

The only way to cliann a woman's tongue 
Is, break her neck — a politician did it. 

The reader will find I have borrowed several 
incidents as well as names from Ashmole, and 
the more early authorities; but my first ac- 
quaintance with the history was through the 
more pleasing medium of verse. There is a 
period in youth when the mere power of num- 
bers has a more strong effect on ear and imagi- 
nation, than in more advanced life. At this 
season of immature taste the author was greatly 
delighted with the poems of Mickle and Lang- 
horn, poets who, though by no means deficient 
in the higher branches of their art, were emi- 
nent for their powers of verbal melody above 
most who have practised this department of 
poetry. One of those pieces of Mickle, which 
the author was particularly pleased with, is a 
ballad, or rather a species of elegy, on the sub- 
ject of Cumnor Hall, which, with others by the 
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same author, were to be found in Evans's An- 
cient Ballads, (volume iv. page ISO,) to which 
work Mickle made liberal contributions. The 
first stanza especially had a peculiar species of 
enchantment for the youthful ear of the author, 
the force of which is not even now entirely 
spent ; some others are sufficiently prosaic. 



CUMNOR HALL. 

The dews of nimmer night did fiill ; 

The moont tweet regent of the Blcy, 
Silrer^d the waDt of Cmnnor Hall, 

And manf an oak that grew thereby. 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies. 
The sounds of busy life were still, 

Sare an unhappy lady's sighs, 
That issued from that lonely pile. 

" Leicester," she cried, ** b this thy lore 
That thou so oft has sworn to me^ 

To leave me in this lonely grove. 
Immured in shameful privity? 

« No more thou com'st with lover^s speed, 
Thy once beloved bride to see ; 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 
I fear, stem Earl, *s the same to thee. 

** Not so the usage I received 
When happy in my father's hall ; 

No faithless husband then me grieved. 
No chilling fears did me appal. 
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« I rose mp witk 4ihe oheerftj mom, 
No lark nuyre blithe, no flower more g^|r ;; 

And like tibe tM tlmt kaunts tke thorn, 
Se menriljr Btogig Ifae livelong da^. 

^ IS that my beaCaly » but small, 
Among court ladiieB 2dl despiaed. 

Why didst <hou rendk from that helS, 
Where, ^scontfiil Eari, it wdl was priaed.? 

*< And when you first to me made suitx 
How faior | was you oft would say ! 

And proud of^ootupiest, j&udkM'tfae fruit>. 
Then left t^ Uossom to decay. 

<< Yes ! now n^fected and doipiaed, 
The rose is ipale, the lily*s dead ; 

But he that once tiheu- chai^ns so priaed, 
Is sure the cause thjose charms are fled. 

" For know, when aiok'kuog frief doth preyv 
And tender lov&'s TQpoid with scorn, 

The sweetest beauty wiU decay,-^ 
What floweret can endure the storm? 

(< At court, Tta told^ is beaiMfy'a tiirone. 
Where every lady's pessiagittre. 

That Eastern flowers, that shanoe the sun. 
Are not so glowing, not so £ur. 

" Then, £arl, wky didst thou leave the beds. 

Where roses and where lilies vie. 
To seek- a primrose whose "pale diades 

Most sicken when those gauds are by? 

^ *MoBg rucai beauties I wat oae^ 
Among -the fields wild flowers are fidr ; 

Some country swaiai might me have won,. 
AAd thought my beauty passing rare» 
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<> But, LeioatUti), («c I m^u^ Mtt wooBf^) 
Or 'tis not beajttty luret Ibx v«(«rt ; 

Rather ambition'» g3ded crown 
Makes tkee io^get thy hmnbU 



« Thea, Leicwt«v wh)^ a^tixL t pletd^ 
(The inj«r«i iwiely nmy. npiM»>i«« 

\niy didit thoa w^ a WMAtiy SMwi 
When iBioe lUr pnMeit Might ht tUnt ? 

^ Why didsli tbott pstiM i»yhttinllt'channi» 
And, oh! then. Warn tham Wdeo^ii? 

%Vhy didst tho« «^ nw to tUgr anBB% 
Then leave t** mniiwi thf IMoag dsy ? 



** The villagQ mnidwn •£ the pkM 
Salute me Wirlji as tbiy f o ; 

£nviou8 thsy marii my ttUno tNsa 
Nor think a CwiAMa Qa» have 



« the simkylk aymfhi ! they liMie kaovr 
How far moiit hapyy*a lh«r estata ; 

To smile for jay fym sight Sot w oai ■ 
To be cMAvil— thao Ift h» graalk 

** How far le«i blbsl «Di I tiua tiisB ? 

Daily t» pip* anA iMflft with Mirfrh 
Like the poov planV Hu[lt» firon its stem 

Divided^ feala tlie- ohilMiff air.. 

<< Nor, cruel £|4 1 oaa i mJB^ 
The huiiiUW ckMnM of aoUtvIs ; 

Your minions promd my pMct dastvoy^ 
By sullea frt im or prukiagii sain. 

« Last nig^ •• sad I diaoMd to limjfi, 
The viUage. duA h»tt smota my ear { 

They wink*d asidaaad ssawaifc to sagi^ 
* CoiiAt8ss».prMpaai^thya»diiaaiarr* 
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<< And now, wlifle happy p e awn ti deep^ 
Here I nt lonely and foAonk ; 

No one to soodie me as I weep^ 
Save Fhilonid on yonder iSbonu 

** My ainntB flag — my hopea decay — 
Still that diead dcadk4idl amitaa my ear ; 

And many a lioding aeema to aay, 

* CennteH^ prepare^ Ay end ia ««»' ** 



Thna ton and aad that lady gricredy 
In Comnor Udl, ao lone and drear; 

And many a heart&h ^;li abe lieare^ 
And let fidl many a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day i^pear'd. 
In Camnor Hall, ao lone and drear. 

Fun many a piercing acream waa bear^ 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The deathpbell thrice waa heard to ring. 
An aerial voice waa beard to call, 

And thrice the raven fliqpped its wing 
Around the towera of Camnor Hall* 

The mattiff bowVd at Tillage door. 
The oaks were ahatter'd on tiie green ; 

Woe waa the boor — ^for nerer more 
That baplev Coonteaa e*er waa aeen ! 

And in that Manor now no more 
la cheerfol £eaat and aprighily ball ; 

For ever ainoe that dreary hour 
Have apiriti haunted Cumnor HalL 

The village maida, with fearful glance^ 
Avoid the ancient moM-grown waU ; 
Nor ever lead the merry danee. 
Among the grovea of Camnor .HalU 
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FuU manjr a traveller oft hath sigh'd, 
And pensive wept the Countew' fall, 

As wand'ring onwards they've espied 
The haunted towers of Cuiuuor Hall. 



Abbots FORD, 
1st March 1831. 
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Foster Lambourne, and the Black Bear* 
—Chap. Ill P. 66. 

If faith is to be put in epitaphs, Anthony Foster was 
something the very reverse of the character represented 
in the novel. Ashmole gives this description of his 
tomb. I copy from the Antiquities of Berkshire, vol. i. 
p. 143. 

^* In the north wall of the chancel at Cumnor Church, 
is a monument of grey marble, whereon, in brass plates, 
are engraved a man in armour, and his wife in the ha- 
bit of her times, both kneeling before a fald-stoole, to- 
gether with the figures of three sons kneeling behind 
their mother. Under the figure of the man is this in- 
scription : 

Antonzus Forstbk, generis generosa propago> 
Cumnene Dominus, Bercherieiisis erat. 

Anniger, Armigero prognatus patre Ricardo, 
Qui quondam IpUetlue Salopiensb erat. 

Quatuor ez isto fluzenmt atemmate nati, 
£z isto Antoniva itemmate quartus erat. 
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Mente sagtx, ftnimo precselkoi, corpon pcamptus ; 

£loq^iui duleis, ore diwrtvia erat. 
la factis probitai ; tuk m sermone vcDu8t««i 

In vu]tu gr&yitas» rt ligioiw fidj|)i» 
In patriam pletas» w. egeaoa giata vohix4ai| 

Accaduat f eliquia aanuaMcaiwla boaie. 
Si ^«od cuacta n^, tupiiit noft ooioia Lt UiuiQ» 

Si ^jiMd Mart rapuift, vivida fiusa dedit 



^ ThftS6 irerses fcUowing art wril ak length two by two, 
in praise of him : 

Argute resonas Cithare preteudefe chordos 

Novit, et Aooia coDcrepoiaia Lyrik 
Gaudebat terre tenetBt d«figcie plantaa ; 

£t mira pulchran construere arte doinoe» 
Coroposita Tarias Ibgua fotmare loquetas 

Doctus, et edocta Bcribere multa manu. 

*' The arms over it thoa : 

Q f I. 3 Httntef^s Horns stringed. 

V^uar • "^ jj^ 3 pimiof^, ^Jtk their points uowards. 

^* The crest is a Siag CouchaiUi vuloerated ttuovush 
the neck by a broad arrow ; on his side is a Marthtt bt 
a difference. " 

From this monuDieital inscdption it tppcarp^ that 
Anthony Forster, instead of being a vulgar, low-bred, 
ptiritanical churl, was in fact a gentleman of birth and 
consideration, distinguished for his skill in the arts of 
music and horticulture, as also in languages. In so f!us 
therefore, the Anthony Focster of the romance has no- 
thing but the name in common with the real individuaL 
But notwithstanding the charity, benevolence, and reli- 
ffioui £uth imputed by the mommMnt of gref marble to 
Its tenant, traottion, aa well as secret histocy, name him 
as the active agent in the death of the Countess ; and it 
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is added, that from being a jovial and convivial gallant, 
as we may infer from some expressions in the epitaph, he 
sunk, after the fatal deed, into a man of gloomy and re- 
tired habits, whose looks and manners indicated that he 
sufFered under the pressure of some atrocious secret. 

The name of Lamboume is still known in the vicinity, 
and it is said some of the clan partake the habits, as well 
as name, of the Michael Lamboume of the romance. A 
man of this name lately murdered his wife, outdoing 
Michael in this respect, who only was concerned in the 
murder of the wife of another man. 

I have only to add, that the jolly Black Bear has been 
restored to his predominance over bowl and bottle, in the 
village of Cumnor. 

" Before Dudman and Ramhead meet." — 

P. 70,1. 14. 

Two headlands on the Cornish coast The expres- 
sions are proverbial. 

" Thq Bear brooks no one to cross his awful 

PATH."— P. 139, L 12. 

The Liecester cognizance was the ancient device 
adopted by his &ther, when Earl of Warwick, the bear 
and ragged staff. 

« No PEACE Beyond the Line." — P. 148, 1. 1. 

Sir Francis Drake, Morgan, and many a bold Buc- 
canier in those days, were, in &ct, little better than 
pirates. 

Lines, — " He foas the Jlotver of Stokers redjield" 

&c— P. 165. 

This verse, or something similar, occurs in a long 
ballad, or poem, on Flodden-field, reprinted by the late 
Henry Weber. 
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Lines, — " Martin Swart and his men,'* Sfc, — 

P. 166. 

This verse of an old song actually occurs in an old 
play, where the singer boasts, — 

« Courteously I can both counter and knack 
Of Martin Swart and all bia merry-men**' 

Legend of Waylamd Smith. — P. 259, 1. 2, 

(from bottom,) 

The great defeat, given by Alfred to the Danish in- 
vaders, is said, by Mr Gough, to have taken place near 
Ashdown in Berkshire. '* The burial place of Baereg, 
the Danish chief, who was slain in this fight, is distin- 
guished by a parcel of stones, less than a mile firom the 
hill, set on eaj?e, enclosing a piece of ground somewhat 
raised. On the east side of the southern extremity, 
stand three squarish flat stones, of about four or fiVQ feet 
over either way, supporting a fourth, and now called by 
the vulgar Wayland Smith, from an idle tradition a- 
bout an invisible smith replacing lost horse-shoes there.'* 
— Gouoh's edition of Camden's Britannia, vol. i. 
p. 221. 

The popular belief still retains memory of this wild 
legend, which, connected as it is with the site of a Dan- 
ish sepulchre, may have arisen from some legend con- 
cerning the northern Duergar, who resided in the rocksi 
and were cunning workers in steel and iron. It was be- 
lieved that Wayland Smith's fee was sixpence, and that, 
unlike other workmen, he was offended if more was offer- 
ed. Of late his offices have again been called to memo- 
IV ; but fiction has in this, as in other cases, taken the 
liberty to pillage the stores of oral tradition. This mo- 
nument must be very ancient, for it has been kindly 
pointed out to me that it is referred to in an ancient 
Saxon charter, as a landmark. The monument has beten. 
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of late cleared out, and made oonsidesably more coiiq)i- 
cuous. 

Orvietan, or Venice treacle, as it was somethnes call- 
ed, was understood la be ft sovereigB nnedy against 
poison ; and the le^dnr must be contonted, Ibr the time 
he peruses these pages, to hold the SfUne opinion, which 
was onoB universialljE reoeired by the- kamed as wet as 
the vulgar. 

^* LsiCiaTBR: AXDi &798E:tJ'-^P. 27^ L 6^ ffitm 

Naunton gives us numerous and cutTqus pavticulars of 
the jealous struggle which took place between Ratdiffe, 
Earl of Sussex, and the rising &vourite Leicester, The 
former, when on his deathbed, precKcted to hia foUaweis^ 
tliaty after his death, the gipsy (so he called Leicestern 
from his dark compkxionj would prove too many (or 
them. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. — P. 277, L 8. 

Among the attendants and adherents of SusseXi vrtt 
have ventured to introduee the celebraled Raleigb, in the 
dawn of his coinrt fevonr. 

' In Aubrey's Correspondence there are some cmou» 
particulars of Sir Walter Raleigh. '^ He was a tafi^ 
handsome, b^d man; but his nseve was that he wa» 
damnably proud. CM. Sir Robert Harky of Braraptov 
Brian Castle, who knew him, would say, it was a great 
question who was the proudest. Sir Walter, or Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury; but the cKfifereaoe that was, was judged 
in Sir Thomas's side. In the great parlour at Down* 
tQn> at Mr Raleigh's, is a good pieces an original' of Sir 
WalteF, in a white satin doublet, all embvonkred with 
ndi pearlsi and a mighty rieh ehain of great pearkabovt 



kid nedc. The 6ld aervsnts have toU me that tk^ Md 
peaids were ueeor as big as die painted ones. He had a 
mofitTenuukohle aspect, 401 exoeeding hi^h ifotehead, lone- 
faced, and sour-eyelided/* A rebus is added, to this 
purpose : 

The enemy to the stomacli, and Che word of disgrace, 
Is (ihe aame e£ Ike genileiOBB widh the bold face* 

Sir Walter Italeigh's beard turned i^ naturallv, whidi 
gave him an advantage over the gallants of the time, 
whose mustaches received a touch of the barber's art to 
give them the air then most admired* — See Aubrey's 
Correspondence^ vol. ii. part iL p. 500. 

CmjRT FAVOUR xa SiA Walter RALsiav.— 

P. a02, 1. 14. 

"■The gallant incident of the dodc is ^the traditions] ac- 
count of this celebrated statesman's rise at court. None 
of 'EliKabeth*s courtiers 'knew better than he how to 
make his court to her personal vanity, or could more 
justly estimate the quantity of flattery which she could 
condesoend to swallow. Being confined in the Tower 
for some offence, and understanding die Queen was 
about to pass to Greenwich in her barge, he insisted on 
approaching the window, that he might see, at whatever 
distance, the Queen of his Affections, lihe most beauti- 
ful object which the earth hore on its surface. The 
Lieutenant of the Tower (his own particular friend) 
threw himself l)etween his prisoner and the window ; 
while Sir Walter^ 'i^arently influenced by a fit of un- 
restrainable passion, swoie he would not be debarred 
from seeing his light, his lifo, his goddess 1 A scuffle 
ensued, ^0^ 'up for effect's sake, in which the Lieutenant 
and his captive grappled and struggled with fury — ^tore 
each other's hair, — and at length drew daggers, and were 
only separated by force. The Queen 'bemg informed of 
this scene exhibited by ker fiantic adorer, it wrotighe «a 
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was to be expected, much in &vour of the captive Pa- 
ladin. There is little doubt that this quarrel with the 
Lieutenant was entirely contrived for the purpose which 
it produced. 

Robert Laneham. — P. 350, L 8. 

Little is known of Robert Laneham, save in his cu- 
rious letter to a friend in London, giving an account of 
Queen Elizabeth's entertainments at Kenilworth, vnitten 
in a style of the most intolerable affectation, both in 
point of composition and orthography. He describes 
himself as a oon vivant^ who was wont to be jolly and 
dry in the morning, and by his good-will would be 
diiefly in the company of the ladies. * He was, by the 
interest of Lord Leicester, Clerk of the Council Cham- 
ber door, and also keeper of the same. ** When coun- 
cil sits," says he, '^ I am at hand. If any makes a 
babbling. Peace, says L If I see a listener or a pryer 
in at the chinks or lockhole, I am presently on the bones 
o{ him. If a friend comes, I make him sit dovm by 
me on a form or chest. The rest may walk, a God's 
name I" There has been seldom a better portrait of the 
pragmatic conceit and self-importance of a small num in 
office. 

Scottish Wild Cattle. — P. 374, 1. 6, 
([from bottom, J 

A remnant of the wild cattle of Scotland are pre- 
served at Chillingham Castle, near Wooler, in Nor- 
thumberland, the seat of Lord Tankerville. They fly 
before strangers; but if disturbed and followed, they 
turn with fuiy on those who persist in annoying them. 

Dr Julio P. 396. 

The Earl of Leicester's Italian physician, Julio, was 
affirmed by his contemporaries to be a skilful com- 
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pounder of poisons, which he applied with such fre- 
quency} that the Jesuit Parsons extols ironically the 
marvellous good luck of this great favourite in the op- 
portune deaths of those who stood in the way of his 
wishes. There is a curious passage on the subject : 

'^ Long after this, he fell in love with the Lady Shef- 
field, whom I signified before, and then also had he the 
same fortune to have her husband dye quickly, with an 
extreme rheume in his head, (as it was given out,) but 
as others say, of an artificiall catarre, that stopped his 
breath. 

'' The like good chance had he in the death of my 
Lord of Essex, (as I have said before,) and that at a 
time most fortunate for his purpose ; for when he was 
coming home from Ireland, with intent to revenge him- 
selfe upon my Lord of Leicester for begetting his wife 
with childe in his absence, (the childe was a daughter, 
and brought up by the Lady Shandoes, W. Knooles his 
wife,) my Lord of Leicester hearing thereof, wanted not 
a friend or two to accompany the deputy, as among 
other a couple of the Earles own servants, Crompton, 
(if I misse not his name,) yeoman of his bottles, and 
Lloid his secretary, entertained afterward by my Lord of 
Leicester, ana so he dyed in the way, of an extreme 
fluxe, caused by an Italian recipe, as all his friends are 
well assured, the maker whereof was a chyrur^eon (as it 
is beleeved) that then was newly come to my Lord fix)m 
Italy, — a cunning man and sure in operation, with whom, 
if the good lady had been sooner acquainted, and used 
his help, she snould not have needed to sitten so pen- 
sive at home, and fearfull of her husband's former retume 
out of the same country. -------- Neither must you 

marvelle though. all these died in divers manners of out- 
ward diseases, ibr this is the excellency of the Italian 
art, for which this chyrurgian and Dr Julio were enter- 
tained so carefully, who can make a man dye in what 
manner or show of sickness you i^tII— by whose instruc- 
tions, no doubt ; but his lordship is now cunnmg, espe- 
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ciiny ftdding also to these the oounsdl of his Doctor 
Bajly, a man also not a little studied (as he seemeth) 
in his art^ for 1 heard him once nyaeio, in a pubti^fcie 
act in Oxford, and tkmt in presence of my Lord of Lei- 
cester, (if I be aot deceived,) maintain, that po json night 
be so tempered and ^Ten as it shonld noit appear pre- 
sently, ai^ ytt should kMl the party afien/vafd, at ynhat 
ttme ^o\M be appointed ; ^wiMcfa argumeot bdike pleased 
wbH his lordshq), and therefiase was diosen to be dis« 
euBsed in his afodienee, if I be not deoei?ed of his beii^ 
that day present. So, though one dye of a flux, and 
another of a >c8tan:e, yet Mb impMeth little to the 
matter, but showtedi rather the great cunning and ekill 
of the itftificer. "^^PoRsoir^s Leicester's Comman" 

It is unnecessary to state <3ie numeroms reasons iHiy 
the Earl is represented in the tale as bang rather the 
dupe of villains, than the ui^Nrincipled author of tbeb 
atrocities. In the latter capaci^, idiich a part at least 
of his contemporaries imputed to him, he would luive 
made a character too disgustingly wicked to be useful 
f<nr the purposes of fiction. 

I have only to add, that the union of the poisoner,, 
die quacksalver, the alchymist, and the astrologer, in the 
same person, was ^miliar to the pretenders to the mystic 
sdences. 
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KENILWORTH. 



Lines,—" What stir, what turmoil have ice for the 

nones f' Sfc P. 192. 

This is an imitation of Gascoigne's verses spoken by 
the Herculean porter, as mentioned in the text. The 
original may be found in the republication of the Prince- 
ly Pleasures of Kenilworth, by the same author, in 
the History of Kenilworth, already quoted. Chiswick, 
1821. 

Elizabeth and Leicester. — P. 199, 1. 11. 

To justify what may be considered as a high-colour- 
ed picture, the author quotes the original of the courtly 
and shrewd Sir James Melville, being then Queen Mary s 
envoy at the Court of London. 

" I was required, " says Sir James, " to stay till I 
had seen him made Earl of Leicester, and Baron of 
Denbigh, with great solemnity ; herself (Elizabeth) help- 
ing to put on his ceremonial, he sitting on his knees be- 
fore her, keeping a great gravity and a discreet beha- 
viour ; but she could not refrain from putting her hand 
-to his neck to kittle (i, e. tickle) him, smilingly, the 
French Ambassador and I standing beside her.'*— Mel- 
ville's Memoirs^ Bannatyne Editiony p. 120. 

VOL. lU P 
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Elizabeth. — " 7 have read in some Italian 
rhymesr—V. 215, L 13. 

The incident alluded to occurs in the poem of Or- 
lando Innaororato of Boiardo, UlMro ii. canto 4, stanza 
25. 

<< Non era per Tenturay" &c. 
It may be rendered thus^ : — 

As ^n, perchance, ungpiaxded was the tower^ 

So enter'd free Anglant^s dauntless knight. 
No monster and no giant guard the bower 

In whose recess reclined the fiury light, 
Robed in a loose cymar of lily white, 

And on her lap a sword of breadth and migh^ 
In whose broad bleide, as ki a mirror bright. 

Like maid that trims her for a festal night. 
The fairy deck*d her hur, and placed her coronet ar%kt* 

Elizabeth's attachment to the Italian school c^ poetry 
was singularly manifested on a well-known occasion. 
Her godson, Sir John Harrington, having offended her 
delicacy by translating some of the licentious passages 
of the Orlando Furioso, she imposed on him, as a 
penance, the task of renderuig the 'whole poem into 
English. 

Furniture of Kenilworth. — (End of 
Chap. XIV.)— P. 232. 

In revising this work for the present edition, I have 
had the means of making some accurate additions to my 
attempt to describe the princely pleasures of Kenilworth, 
by the kindness of my friend William Hamper, Esq., 
who had the goodness to communicate to me an inven- 
tory of the furniture of Kenilworth in the days of the 
magnificent Earl of Leicester. I have adorned the text 
with some of the splendid articles mentioned in the in- 
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yentory, but antiquaries, especially, w31 be desirous to 
see a more full specimen than the story leaves room for. 

Extracts from Kenilworth InventorYi 

A. D. 1584. 

A Salte, ship-^shion, of the mother of perle, gar- 
nished with silver and divers workes, warlike-ensignes, 
and ornaments, with xvj peeces of ordinance, whereof ij 
on wheles, two anckers on the foreparte, and on the 
steame the image of Dame Fortune standing on a globe 
with a flag in her hand. Pois xxxij oz. 

A gilt salte like a swann, mother of perle. Pois xxx 
oz. iij quarters. 

A George on horseback, of wood, painted and gih, 
with a case for knives in the tayle of the horse, and a 
case for oyster knives in the brest of the Dragon. 

A green barge- cloth, embrother'd with white lions and 
beares. 

A perfuming pann, of silver. Pois xix oz. 

In the halle. Tabells long and short, vj. Forms, 
long and short, xiiij. 

Hangings. 

(These are minutely specified, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing subjects, in tapestry, and gilt and red leather.) 

Flowers, beasts, and pillars arched. Forest worke« 
Historic. Storie of Susanna, the Prodigal Childe, 
Saule, Tobie, Hercules, Lady Fame, Hawking and 
Hunting, Jezabell, Judith and Holofcmes, David, Abra- 
ham, Sampson, Hippolitus, Alexander the Great, Naa- 
man the Assyrian, Jacob, &c. 

Bedsteads with their Furniture. 

(These are magnificent and numerous. I shall copy, 
verbatim^ the description of what appears to have 
been one of the best.) 

A bedstead of walkiut-tree, toppe falhion, the pillerg 
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redd and vatnished, Che oee»lor^ tester, and single vailtinoe 
of crimson satin, paned with a broad border <? bone lace 
of golde and silver. The test/er richlie embrothered with 
my Lo. armes in a garland of hoppes, roses, and pome- 
granetts, and lyned with buckerom. Fyve curteins of 
crimson sattin to the same bedsted, striped downe with 
a bone lace of gold and silver, garnished with buttons 
and loops of crimson silk and golde, containing siiij 
biedths of sattin, and one yarde iij quarters deepe. The 
ceelor, vallance, and curteins lyned with crymson taffata 
sarsenet. 

A crymson sattin counterpointe, quilted and embr. 
with a golde twiste, and lyned vrith redd sarsanet, being 
in length iij yards good, and in breadth iij scant. 

A clrnise of crymson sattin, suteable. 

A iayre quilte of crymson sattin^ vj breadths, iij 
yardes 3 quarters naile deepe, all lozenged over with 
silver twiste, in the midst a cinquefoile within a garland 
of ragged staves, fringed round aboute with a small 
fringe of crymson sdlke, lyned throughe with white fus- 
tain. 

Fyve plumes of coolered feathers, garnished with ^one 
lace and spangells of goulde and silver, standing in cups * 
knitt all over with goulde, silver, and crymson silk. 

A carpett for a cupboarde of crymson sattin, embro- 
thered with a border of goulde twiste, about iij parts of 
it fringed with silk and goulde, lyned with bridges f 
sattin, in length ij yards, and ij bredths of sattin. 

(There were eleven down beds and ninety feather 
becb, besides thirty^seven mattresses.) 

* Probably on the centre and four comers of the bedstead. Four 
bears and tagged staves cccnpied a similar position on another of 
these sumptuous pieces of furniture. 

f i. e, Bruges. 
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Chayres, Stooles, and Cushens. 

(These were equally splendid with the beds, &c. I 
shall here copy that which stands at the head of the 
list.) 

A chaier of crimson velvet, the seiate and backe part- 
lie embrothered, with R. L. in cloth of goulde, the 
beare and ragged staffe in clothe of silver, garnished 
with lace and fringe of goulde, silver, and crimson silck. 
The frame covered with velvet, bounde aboute the edge 
with goulde lace, and studded with gilt nailes. 

A square stoole and a foot stoole, of crimson velvet> 
fringed and garnished suteable. 

A long cushen of crimson velvet, embr. with the 
ragged staffe in a wreathe of goulde, with my Lo. posicf 
" Droyte et LoyalV* written m the same, and the letters 
It. L. in clothe of goulde, being garnished with lace, 
fringe, buttons, and tassels, of gold, silver, and crimson 
Slick, lyned with crimson tafF., being in length 1 yard 
quarter. 

A square cushen, of the like velvet, embr. suteable to 
the long cushen. 

Carpets. 

(There were 10 velvet carpets for tables and windows, 49 
Turkey carpets for floors, and 32 cloth carpets. One 
of each I will now specify.) 

A carpett of crimson velvet, richly embr. with my Lo. 
posie, beares and ragged staves, &c. of clothe of goulde 
and silver, garnished upon the seames and aboute with 
golde lace, fringed accordinglie, lyned with crimson taf- 
iata sarsenett, being 3 breadths of velvet, one yard 3 quar- 
ters long. 

A great Turquoy carpett, the grounde blew, with a list 
of yelloe at each end, being in length x yards, in bredthe 
iiij yards and quarter. 
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A long carpett of blew clothe, lyned with bridges sat- 
tin, fringed with blew silck and goulde, in length vj yards 
lack a quarter, the whole bredthe of the clothe. 

Pictures. 
(Chiefly described as having curtains,} 

The Queene's Majestic, (2 great tables,) B of my 
Lord* St Jerome. Lo. of ArundelL Lord Mathe* 
vers. Lord of Pembroke. Counte Egmondt. The 
Queene of Scotts. King Philip. The Baker's Daugh- 
ters. The Duke of Feria. Alexander Magnus. Two 
Yonge Ladies. Pomps Sabina. Fred. D. of Saxony, 
£mp. Charles. K. Philip's Wife. Prince of Orange, 
and his Wife. Marq. of Berges and his Wife. Counte 
de Home. Count Holstrate. Monsr. Brederode. Duke 
Alva. Cardinal Grandville. Duches of Parma. Hen- 
rie E. of Pembrooke and his young Countess. Countis 
of Essex. Occasion and Repentance. Lord Mowut^ 
acute. Sir Jas. Crofts. Sir Wr. Mildmay. Sir Wm. 
Pickering. Edwin Abp. of York. 

A tabell of an historic of men, women, and children^ 
molden in wax. 

A little foulding table of ebanie, garnished with white 
bone, wherein are written verses with Ires, of goulde. 

A table of my Lord's armes. 

Fy^e of the plannetts, painted in frames. 

Twentie-three cardes, * or maps of countries. 

Instruments. 

(I shall give two specimens.) 

An instrument of organs, regalls, and virginalls, co- 
vered with crimson velvet, and garnished with goulde 
lace. 
^ A fair pair of double virginalls. 

* u e. Charts. 
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Cabonetts. 

A cabonett of crimson sattin, richHe embr. with a de* 
vice of hunting the stagg, in goulde, silver and silck, with 
iiij glasses in the topp thereof, xvj cupps of flowers made 
of goulde, silver, and silck, in a case of leather, lyned 
with greene sattin of bridges. 

(Another of purple velvet. A desk of red leather.) 

A Chess Borde of ebanie, with checkars of christall 
and other stones, layed with silver, garnished with beares 
and ragged staves, and cinquefoiles of silver. The xxxij 
men likewyse of chrystall and other stones sett, the one 
sort in silver white, the other gilte, in a case gilded and 
lyned with green cotton. 

(Another of bone and ebanie. A pair of tabells of 
bone.) 

A GREAT Brason CANDLESTICK to hang in the 
roofe of the howse, verie &yer and curiouslye wrought* 
with xxiiij branches, xij greate and xij of lesser size, 6 
rowlers and ij wings for the spreade eagle, xxiiij socketts 
for candells, xij greater and xij of a lesser sorte, xxiiij 
sawcors, or candle- cupps, of like proporcion to put under 
the socketts, iii images of men and three of wcomen, of 
brass, verie finely and artificialUe done. 

These specimens of Leicester', mugnificence may serT. 
to assure the reader that it scarce lay in the power of a 
modem author to exaggerate the lavish style of expense 
displayed in the princely pleasures of Kenilworth. 

Death of the Earl of Leicester. — P. 403, 1. 5, 

(bottom.) 

In a curious manuscript copy of the information given 
by Ben Jonson to Drummond of Hawthomden, as abrid« 
ged by Sir Robert Sibbald, Leicester's death i& «»»>Su^ 
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to poison administered as a cordial by his Countess, to 
whom he had given it, representing it to be a restora- 
tive in any ^intness, in the hope that she herself might 
be cut off by using it. We have ahready quoted Jon- 
son's account of this merited stroke of retribution in a 
note, p. 209 of Introduction to the present work. It may 
be here added, that the following satirical epitaph on Lei- 
cester occurs in Drummond's Collections, but is evidently 
not of his composition : 

EPITAPH ON THE ERLE OF LEICESTER. 

Here lies a valiant warriour, 

Who never drew a iword ; 
Here lies a noble courtier, 

Wlio never kept his word ; 
Here lies the Earle of Lebter, 

Who govem*d the estates, 
Whom the earth could never living love. 

And the just Heaven now hates. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE PIRATE. 



M Quoth be» then was a ihip.** 

This brief preface may begin like the tale of 
the Ancient Mariner, since it was on shipboard 
that the author acquired the very moderate de- 
gree of local knowledge and information, both 
of people and scenery, which he has endea^ 
voured to embody in the romance of the Pirate. 
In the summer and autumn of 1814, the au- 
thor was invited to join a party of Commission- 
ers for the Northern Light- House Service, who 
proposed making a voyage round the coast of 
Scotland, and through its various groups of 
islands, chiefly for the purpose of seeing the 
condition of the many lighthouses under their 
direction, — edifices so important, whether re- 
garding them as benevolent or political institu- 
tions. Among the commissioners who manage 
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this important public concern, the sheriflp of 
each county of Scotland which borders on the 
sea, holds ex-ofl5cio a place at the Board. These 
gentlemen act in every respect gratuitously, but 
have the use of an armed yacht, well found and 
fitted up, when they choose to visit the light- 
houses. An excellent engineer, Mr Robert 
Stevenson, is attached to the Board, to afford 
the benefit of his professional advice. The au- 
thor accompanied this expedition as a guest; 
for Selkirkshire, though it calls him Sheriff, 
has not, like the kingdom of Bohemia in Cor- 
poral Trim's story, a seaport in its circuit, nor 
its magistrate, of course, any place at the Board 
of Commissioners, — a circumstance of little con- 
sequence where all were old and intimate 
friends, bred to the same profession, and dis- 
posed to accommodate each other in every pos- 
sible manner. 

The nature of the important business which 
was the principal purpose of the voyage, was 
connected with the amusement of visiting the 
leading objects of a traveller's curiosity ; for the 
wild cape, or formidable shelve, which requires 
to be marked out by a lighthouse, is generally 
at no great distance from the most magnificent 
scenery of rocks, caves, and billows. Our time, 
too, was at our own disposal, and, as most of 
us were fresh-water sailors, we could at any time 
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make a fair wind out of a foul one, and run be- 
fore the gale in quest of some object of curiosity 
which lay under our lee. 

With these purposes of public utility and 
some personal amusement in view, we left the 
port of Leith on the 26th July, 1814, ran along 
the €ast coast of Scotland, viewing its different 
curiosities, stood over to Zetland and Orkney, 
where we were some time detained by the won- 
ders of a country which displayed so much that 
was new to us ; and having seen what was curi- 
ous in the Ultima Thule of the ancients, where 
the sun hardly thought it worth while to go to 
bed, since his rising was at this season so early, 
we doubled the extreme northern termination 
of Scotland, and took a rapid survey of the He- 
brides, where we found many kind friends. 
There, that our little expedition might not want 
the dignity of danger, we were favoured with a 
distant glimpse of what was said to be an Ame- 
rican cruiser, and had opportunity to consider 
what a pretty figure we should have made had 
the voyage ended in our being carried captive 
to the United States. After visiting the roman- 
tic shores of Morven, and the vicinity of Oban, 
we made a run to the coast of Ireland, and vi- 
sited the Giant's Causeway, that we might com- 
pare it with Staffa, which we had surveyed iu 
our course. At length, about the middle of 
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September, we ended our voyage in the Clyde, 
at the port of Greenock. 

And thus terminated our pleasant tour, to 
which our equipment gave unusual facilities, as 
the ship's company could form a strong boat's 
x;rew, independent of those who might be left 
on board the vessel, which permitted us the 
freedom to land wherever our curiosity carried 
us. Let me add, while reviewing for a moment 
a sunny portion of my life, that among the six 
or seven friends who performed this voyage to- 
gether, some of them doubtless of different tastes 
and pursuits, and remaining for several weeks 
on board a small vessel, there never occurred the 
slightest dispute or disagreement, each seeming 
anxious to submit his own particular wishes to 
those of his friends. By this mutual accommo- 
dation all the purposes of our little expedition 
were obtained, while for a time we might have 
adopted the lines of Allan Cunningham's fine 
sea-song, 

^< The world of waters was our home. 
And meny men were we ! " 

But sorrow mixes her memorials with the 
purest remembrances of pleasure. On return- 
ing from the voyage which hnd proved so satis- 
factory, I found that fate had deprived her 
country most unexpectedly of a lady, qualified 
to adorn the high rank which she held, and who 
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had long admitted me to a share of her friend- 
ship. The subsequent loss of one of those com- 
rades who made up the party, and he the most 
intimate friend I had in the world, casts also 
its shade on recollections which, but for these 
embitterments, would be otherwise so pleasing. 
I may here briefly observe, that my business 
in this voyage, so far as I could be said to have 
any, was to endeavour to discover some locali- 
ties which might be useful in the ^^ Lord of the 
Isles," a poem with which I was then threaten- 
ing the public, and which was afterwards print- 
ed without attaining remarkable success. But 
as at the same time the anonymous novel of 
" Waverley " was making its way to popularity, 
I already augured the possibility of a second e&> 
fort in this department of literature, and I saw 
much in the wild islands of the Orkneys and 
Zetland, which I judged might be made in the 
highest degree interesting, should these isles 
ever become the scene ofa narrative of fictitious 
events. I learned the history of Gow the pirate 
from an old sibyl, (the subject of a note, p. 250 
of this volume,) whose principal subsistence was 
by a trade in favourable winds, which she sold 
to mariners at Stromness. Nothing could be 
more interesting than the kindness and hospita- 
lity of the gentlemen of Zetland, which was to 
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tne the more affecting, as several df them had 
been friends and correspondents of my father. 

I was induced to go a generation or two far- 
ther back, to find materials from which I might 
trace the features of the old Norwegian Udaller, 
the Scottish gentry having in general occupied 
the place of that primitive race, and their lan- 
guage and peculiarities of manner having en- 
tirely disappeared. The only difference now 
to be observed betwixt the gentry of these 
islands, and those of Scotland in general, is, 
that the wealth and property is more equally 
divided among our more northern countrymen, 
and that there exists among the resident pro- 
prietors no men of very great wealth, whose 
display of its luxuries might render the others 
discontented with their own lot. From the 
same cause of general equality of fortunes, and 
the cheapness of living, which is its natural 
consequence, I found the officers of a veteran 
regiment who had maintained the garrison at 
Fort Charlotte, in Lerwick, discomposed at the 
idea of being recalled from a country where 
their pay, however inadequate to the expenses 
of a capital, was fully adequate to their wants, 
and it was singular to hear natives of merry 
England herself regretting their approaching 
departure from the melancholy isles of the Ul- 
tima Thule. 
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Such are the trivial particulars attending the 
origin of that publication, which took place se« 
veral years later than the agreeable journey 
from which it took its rise. 

The sfote of manners which I have introduc- 
ed in the romance, was necessarily in a great 
degree imaginary, though founded in some mea- 
sure on slight hints, which, showing what was, 
seemed to give reasonable indication of what 
must once have been, the tone of the society 
in these sequestered but interesting islands. 

In one respect I was judged somewhat hasti- 
ly, perhaps, when the character of Noma was 
pronounced by the critics a mere copy of Meg 
Merrilees. That I had fallen short of what I 
wished and desired to express is unquestionable, 
otheQvise my object could not have been so 
widely mistaken ; nor can I yet think that any 
person who will take the trouble of reading the 
Pirate with some attention, can fail to trace in 
Noma, — the victim of remorse and insanity, 
and the dupe of her own imposture, her mind, 
too, flooded with all the wild literature and ex- 
travagant superstitions of the north, — some- 
thing distinct from the Dumfries-shire gipsey, 
whose pretensions to supernatural powers are 
not beyond those of a Norwood prophetess. The 
foundations of such a character may be perhaps 

VOL. II. Q 
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traced, though it be too true that the necessary 
superstructure cannot have been raised upon 
them, otherwise these remarks would have been 
unnecessary. There is also great improbabi- 
lity in the statement of Noma's possessing 
power and opportunity to impress on other^s 
that belief in her supernatural gifts which dis- 
tracted her own mind. Yet, amid a very cre- 
dulous and ignorant population, it is astonish- 
ing what success may be attained by an impos- 
tor, who is, at the same time, an enthusiast. It 
is such as to remind us of the couplet which as- 
sures us that 

" The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat. ** 

Indeed, as I have observed elsewhere, the 
professed explanation of a tale, where appear- 
ances or incidents of a supernatural character 
are referred to natural causes, has often, in the 
winding up of the story, a degree of improba- 
bility almost equal to an absolute goblin narra- 
tive. Even the genius of Mrs Radcliffe could 
not always surmount this difficulty. 

Abbotsfobd, 7 
Itt May, 1881. j^ 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. VOL. I. 



THE PIRATE- 

" The Bit op Plantie Cruive."— P. 23, 1 L 
Patch of ground for vegetables. The liberal custom 
of the country permits any person, who has occasion for 
such a convenience, to select out of the unenclosed moor- 
land a small patch, which he surrounds with a drystone 
wall, and cultivates as a kail-yard, till he exhausts the 
soil with cropping, and then he deserts it, and encloses 
another. This liberty is so far from inferring an inva* 
sion of the right of proprietor and tenant, that the last 
degree of contempt is inferred of an avaricious maiH 
when the Zotlander says he would not hold a plantU 
cruive of him. 

Eight Lispunds of Butter. — P. 23, 1, 4. 

A lispund is about thirty pounds English, and the 
value is averaged by Dr Edmonston at ten shillings ster- 
ling. 

The Bbrserkars. — P. 30, 1. L 

The sagas of the Scalds are full of descriptions of these 
champions, and do not permit us to do^>b^.^^^»X^3cL^^^v 
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serkars, so called from fighting without annour, usecl 
some physical means of working themselves into a frenzy, 
during which they possessed the strength and energy of 
madness. The Indian warriors are well known to do 
the same by dint of opium and bang. 

Samphire-Gatherer. — P. S^, L 6. 

Fatal accidents, however, sometimes occur. When I 
visited the Fair Isle in 1814, a poor lad of fourteen had 
been killed by a fall from the rocks about a fortnight be- 
fore our arrival. The accident himpened almost within 
sight of his mother, who was castmg peats at no great 
distance. The body fell into the sea, and was seen no 
more. But the islanders account this an honourable 
mode of death ; and as the children begin the practice of 
climbing very early, fewer accidents occur than might be 
expected. 

Norse Fragments. — P. 35, 1. 1. 

Near the conclusion of this chapter, it is noticed that 
the old Norwe^an sagas were preserved and often re- 
peated by the fisherman of Orkney and Zetland, while 
that language was not yet quite forgotten. Mr Baikie 
of Tankemess, a most respectable inhabitant of Kirkwall, 
and an Orkney proprietor, assured me of the following 
curious fact. 

A clergyman, who was not long deceased, remember- 
ed well when some remnants of the Norse were still spo- 
ken in the island called North Ronaldshaw- When 
Gray's Ode, entitled the " Fatal Sisters, " was first pub- 
lished, or at least first reached that remote island, the 
reverend gentleman had the well-judged curiosity to read 
it to some of the old persons of the isle, as a poem which 
regarded the history of their own country* They listen- 
ed with great attention to the preliminary stanzas ;— 
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** Now die itorm begins to lour. 

Haste the loom of hell prepare) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 

Hurtles in the darkened air. ** 

But when they had heard a verse or two more, they in- 
terrupted the reader, telling him they knew the song 
well in the Norse language, and had often sung it to him 
when he asked them for an old song. They called it 
the Magicians, or the Enchantresses. It would have 
been singular news to the elegant translator, when exe- 
cuting his version from the text of Bartholine, to have 
learned that the Norse original was still preserved by tra- 
dition in a remote comer of the British dominions. The 
circumstances will probably justify what is said in the 
text concerning the traditions of the inhabitants of those 
remote isles at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Even yet, though the Norse language is entirely dis- 
used, except in so far as particular words and phrases are 
still retained, these fishers of the Ultima Thule are a 
generation much attached to these ancient legends. Of 
this the author learned a singular instance. 

About twenty years ago, a missionary clergyman had 
taken the resolution of traversing those wild islands, 
where he supposed there might be a lack of religious in- 
struction, which he believed himself capable of supply- 
ing. After being some days at sea in an open boat, he 
arrived at North Ronaldshaw, where his appearance ex- 
cited great speculation. He was a very little man, dark 
complexioned, and from the fatigue he had sustained in 
removing from one island to another, appeared before 
them ill- dressed and unshaved ; so that the inhabitants 
set him down as one of the ancient Picts, or, as they 
call them with the usual strong guttural, Peghts. How 
they might have received the poor preacher in this cha- 
racter, was at least dubious ; and the schoolmaster of the 
parish, who had given quarters to the fatigued traveller, 
set off to consult with Mr S ■ , the able and ingenious 
engineer of the Scottish Lighthouse Service, who chanced 
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to be on the island. As his skill and knowledge were 

in the highest repute, it was conceived that Mr S 

could decide at once whether the stranger was a Peght, 
or ought to be treated as such. Mr S was so good- 
natured as to attend the summons, with the view of ren- 
dering the preacher some service. The poor missionary, 
who had watched for three nights, was now £ast asleep, 
Kttle dreaming what odious suspicions were current re- 
specting him. The inhabitants were assembled round 
the door. Mr S , understanding the traveller's con- 
dition, declined disturbing him, upon which the island- 
ers produced a pair of very little uncouth-looking boots, 
with prodigiously thick soles, and appealed to him whe- 
ther it was possible such articles of raiment could belong 
to any one but a Peght. Mr S , finding the preju- 
dices of the natives so strong, v^as induced to enter the 
sleeping apartment of the traveller, and was surprised to 
recognise m the supposed Peght a person whom he had 
known in his worldly profession of an Edinburgh shop- 
keeper, before he had assmned his present vocation. 
Of course be was enabled to refute all suspicions of 
Peghtism. 

Monsters op the Northern Seas. — P. 36, 1. 18. 

I have said, in the text, that the wondrous tales told 
by Pontoppidan, the Archbishop of Upsal, still find be- 
lievers in the Northern Archipelago. It is in vain they 
are cancelled even in the later editions of Guthrie's Gram- 
mar, of which instructive work they used to form the 
chapter fax most attractive to juvenile readers. But the 
same causes which probably gave birth to the legends 
concerning mermaids, sea-snakes, krakens, and other mar- 
vellous inhabitants of the Northern Ocean, are still afloat 
in those climates where they took their rise. They had 
their origin probably fi*om the eagerness of curiosity ma- 
nifested by our elegant poetess, Mrs Hemans : 
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*" What hidest thou in thy treasure-^yei and celli, 
Tliou vver' Bounding and myiterioui Sea? " 

The additional mystic gloom which rests on these nor- 
thern billows for half the year, joined to the imperfect 
glance obtained of occasional objects, encourage the timid 
or the fanciful to give way to imagination, and frequent- 
ly to shape out a distinct story from some object half 
seen and imperfectly examined. Thus, some years since, 
a large object was observed in the beautiful Bay of Scal- 
loway in Zetland, so much in vulgar opinion resembling 
the kraken, that though it might be distinguished for se- 
veral days, if the exchange of darkness to twilight can be 
termed so, yet the hardy boatmen shuddered to approach 
it, for fear of being drawn down by the suction supposed 
to attend its sinking. It was probably the hull of some 
vested which had foundered at sea. 

The belief in mermaids, so fanciful and pleasing in it- 
self, is ever and anon refreshed by a strange tale from the 
remote shores of some solitary islet. 

The author heard a mariner of some reputation in his 
class vouch for having seen the celebrated sea-serpent. 
It appeared, so far as could be guessed, to be about a 
hundred feet long, with the wild mane and fiery eyes 
which old writers ascribe to the monster ; but it is not 
unlikely the spectator might, in the doubtful light, be de- 
ceived by the appearance of a good Norway log floating 
on the waves. I have only to add, that the remains of 
an animal, supposed to belong to this latter species, were 
driven on shore in the Zetland Isles, within the recollec- 
tion of man. Part of the bones were sent to London, 
and pronounced by Sir Joseph Banks to be those of a 
baskmg shark ; yet it would seem that an animal so well 
known, ought to have been immediately distinguished 
by the northern fishermen. 

The Scart.— p. 53, 1. 2. 
The cormorant ; which may be seen frequently dash- 
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ing in wild flight aloi^ the roosts and tides of Zetland^ 
and yet more often drawn up in ranks on some ledge of 
rock^ like a body of the Black Bnmswickens in 1815. 

Tusser's Hundred Points of Good HqsBA7»]>Ry, 
— " useful to others of his day^ tvere never to himr 
selfioorth as mani/ pennies/* — P. 78, 1. 7. 

This is admitted by the English agriculturist : — 

« My music since has been the plough. 

Entangled widi some care among ; 
The gain not great, the pain enough. 

Rath made me sing another song. ** 

Government of Zetland.— P. 76, 1. 13. 

At the period supposed^ the Earls of Morton held 
the islands of Orkney and Zetland, originally granted in 
1643, confirmed in 1707, and rendered absolute in 
1742. This gave the family nmch property and in- 
fluence, which they usually exercised by factors^ named 
chamberlains. In 1766 this property was sold by the 
then Earl of Morton to Sir Lawrence Dundas, by whose 
son, Lord Dundas, it is now held. 

" I'll take the Bittle to You. " — P. 108, 1. 6. 

The beetle with which the Scottish housewives used 
to perform the office of the modem mangle, by beating 
newly- washed linen on a smooth stone for the purpose* 
called the Beetling-stone. 

The Chapman's Drouth. — P. 118,. 1. SL 

The chapman's drouth, that is, the pedlar's thirst, is 
proverbial in Scotland, because these pedestrian traders 
were in the use of modestly asking only for a drink of 
water, when, in fact, they were desirous of food. 
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" I WILL Test upon it at my Death. " — 

P. 119, L 8. 

Test upon it, u e. leave it in my will ; a mode of be- 
stowing charity, to which many are partial as well as the 
good dame in the text. 

An Oramus to Saint Ronald. — P. 119, L 13. 

Although the Zetlanders were early reconciled to the 
reformed faith, some ancient practices of Catholic super- 
stition survived long among them. In very stormy wea- 
ther, a fisher would vow an oramus to Saint Ronald, 
and acquitted himself of the obligation by throwing a 
small piece of money in at the window of a ruinous 
chapel. 

Sale of Winds.— P. 13, 1. 2, (bottom.) 

The King of Sweden, the same Eric quoted by Mor- 
daunt, " was, " says Olaus Magnus, " in his time held 
second to none in the magical art ; and he was so fami- 
liar with the evil spirits whom he worshipped, that what 
way soever he turned his cap, the wind would presently 
blow that way. For this he was called Windycap. * 
Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, RomcB, 1555. 
It is well known that the Laplanders drive a profitable 
trade in selling ivindsy but it is perhaps less notorious, 
that within these few years such a commodity might be 
purchased on British ground, where it was likely to be 
in great request. At the village of Stromness, on the 
Orkney main island, called Pomona, lived in 1814, an 
aged dame, called Bessie Millie, who helped out her 
subsistence by selling favourable winds to mariners. He 
was a venturous master of a vessel who left the road- 
stead of Stromness without paying his offering to propi- 
tiate Bessie Millie ; her fee was extremely moderate» 
being exactly sixpence, for which, as she explained her- 
self, she boiled her kettle and gave the bark advantage of 
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her prayers, for she disclaimed all unlawful arts. The 
wind thus petitioned for was sure, she said, to arrive, 
though occasionally the mariner's had to wait some time 
for it. The woman's dwelling and appearance were not 
unbecoming her pretensions ; her house, which was on 
the brow of the steep hill on which Stromness is found- 
ed, was only accessible by a series of dirty and precipi- 
tous lanes, and for exposure might have been the abode 
of Eolus himself, in whose ^commodities the inhabitant 
dealt. She herself was, as she told us, nearly one hun- 
dred years old, withered and dried up like a mummy. 
A clay-coloured kerchief, folded roimd her head, corres- 
ponded in colour to her corpse-like complexion. Two 
light-blue eyes that gleamed with a lustre like that of in- 
sanity, an utterance of astonishing rapidity, a nose and 
chin that almost met together, and a ghastly expression 
of cunning, gave her the effect of Hecate. She remem- 
bered Gow the pirate, who had been a native of these is- 
lands in which he closed his career, as mentioned in the 
preface. Such was Bessie Millie, to whom the mariner's 
paid a sort of tribute, with a feeling betwixt jest and 
earnest. 

Reluctance to Save a Drowning Man. — P. 142, 

1. 3, (bottom.) 

It is remarkable, that in an archipelago where so many 
persons must be necessarily endangered by the waves, so 
strange and inhuman a maxim should have ingrafted it- 
B^f upon the minds of a people otherwise kind, moral, 
and hospitable. But all with whom I have spoken agree, 
-that it was almost general in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, and with difficulty weeded out by the se- 
dulous instructions of the clergy, and the rigorous injunc- 
tions of the proprietors. There is little doubt it had been 
originally introduced as an excuse for suffering those who 
attempted to escape from the wreck to perish unassisted, 
6o that there being no surviver, she might be considered 
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as lawful plunder. A story was told me, I hope an un- 
true one, that a vessel having got ashore among the 
breakers on one of the remote Zetland islands, five or six 
men, the whole or greater part of the unfortunate crew, 
endeavoured to land by assistance of a hawser, which 
they had secured to a rock ; the inhabitants were assem- 
bled, and looked on with some uncertainty, till an old 
man said, ** Sirs, if these men come ashore, the addition- 
al mouths will eat all the meal we have in store for win- 
ter ; and how are we to get more ?" A young fellow, 
moved with this argument, struck the rope asunder with 
his axe, and all the poor wretches were immersed among 
the breakers, and perished. 

Mair Wrecks ere Winter. — P. 152, 1. 17. 

The ancient Zetlander looked upon the sea as the pro- 
vider of his living, not only by the plenty produced by 
the fishings, but by the spoil of wrecks. Some particu- 
lar islands have fallen off very considerably in their rent, 
since the commissioners of the lighthouses have ordered 
lights on the Isle of Sanda and the Pentland Skerries. A 
gentleman, familiar with those seas, expressed surprise at 
seeing the farmer of one of the isles in a boat with a very 
old pair of sails. " Had it been His will" — said the man, 
with an affected deference to Providence, very inconsis- 
tent with the sentiment of his speech — " Had it been 
His will that light had not been placed yonder, I would 
have had enough of new sails last winter.** 

Zetland Corn- mills. — P. 213, 1. 2, (bottom.) 

There is certainly something very extraordinary to a 
stranger in Zetland corn-mills. They are of the smallest 
possible size ; the wheel which drives them is horizontal, 
and the cogs are turned diagonally to the water. The 
beam itself stands upright, and is inserted in a stone 
quern of the old-fashioned construction^ which it turns 
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round, and thus peifonns its duty. Had Robinson Cm- 
soe evei been in Zetland, he woidd have had no difficulty 
in contriving a machine for grinding com in his desert 
island. These mills are thatched over in a little hovel, 
which has much the air of a pig-sty. There may be five 
hundred such mills on one island, not capable any one 
of them of grinding above a sackful of corn at a time. 

Kitchen — P. 218, L 9. 

What is cat by way of relish to dry bread is called 
Kitchen in Scotland, as cheese, dried fish, or the like 
relishing morsels. 

" I WAS Pressed" answered the old Triton, 
" to serve under Montrose."— p. 284, 1. 12. 

Montrose, in his last and ill-advised attempt to invade 
Scotland, augmented his small army of Danes and Scot- 
tish Royalists, by some bands of raw troops, hastily le- 
vied, or rather pressed into his service, in the Orkney and 
Zetland Isles, who, having little heart either to the cause 
or manner of service, behaved but indiflferently when they 
came into action. 

Sir John Urrt.— P. 285, 1. I. 

Here, as afterwards remarked in the text, the Zet- 
lander's memory deceived him grossly. Sir John Urry, a 
brave soldier of fortune, was at that time in Montrose*s 
army, and made prisoner along with him. He had 
changed so often that the mistake is pardonable. After 
the action he was executed by the Covenanters ; and 
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Wind-changing Warwick then could change no more. 



Strachan commanded the body by which Montrose was 
grouted. 
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The Sword-Dance.— p. 290, 1. 3. 

The Sword-Dance is celebrated in general terms by 
Olaus Magnus. He seems to have considered it as pe- 
culiar to the Norwegians, from whom it may have passed 
to the Orkneymen and Zetlanders, with other northern 
customs. 

" Op thbir Dancing in Arms. 

*' Moreover, the northern Goths and Swedes had an- 
other sport to exercise youth withall, that they will dance 
and skip amongst naked swords and dangerous weapons* 
And this they do after the manner of masters of defence 
as they are taught from their youth by skilful teachers, 
that dance before them, and sing to it. And this play 
is showed especially about Shrovetide, called in Italian 
Macchararum. For, before carnivals, all the youth 
dance for eight days together, holding their swords up, 
but within the scabbards, for three times turning about ; 
and then they do it with their naked swords lifled up* 
After this, turning more moderately, taking the points 
and pummels one of the other, they change ranks, and 
place themselves in an triagonal figure, and this they 
called Rosam ; and presently they dissolve it by drawing 
back their swords and lifting them up, that upon every 
one's head there may be made a square Rosa, and then 
by a most nimbly whisking their swords about collater- 
ally, they quickly leap back, and end the sport, which 
they guide with pipes or songs, or both togetner, first by 
a more heavy, then by a moTe vehement, and lastly, by a 
most vehement dancing. But this speculation is scarce 
to be understood but by those who look on, how comely 
and decent it is, when at one word, or one commanding, 
the whole armed multitude is directed to fall to fight, 
and clergymen may exercise themselves, and mingle them- 
selves amongst others at this sport, because it is all guid* 
ed by most wise reason.*' 
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To the Primate's account of the sword-dance, I am 
able to add the words smig or chanted, on occasion of 
this dance, as it is still performed in Papa Stour, a re- 
mote island of Zetland, where alone the custom keeps 
its ground. It is, it will be observed by antiquaries, a 
species of play or mystery, in which the Seven Champi- 
ons of Christendom make their appearance, as in the in- 
terlude presented in " All's Well that Ends WelL" 
This dramatic curiosity was most kindly procured for my 
use by Dr Scott of Hazlar Hospital, son of my friend 
Mr Scott of Mewbie, Zetland. Mr Hibbert has, in 
his Description of the Zetland Islands, given an ac- 
count of the sword-dance, but somewhat less full than 
the fi)llowing : 

" Words used as a prelude to the Sword 
Dance, a Danish or Norwegian Ballet, 
composed some Centuries ago, and preserv- 
ed IN Papa Stour Zetland. 

PERSONiE Dramatis. * 

(Enter Master, in the character of St George, 

Brave gentles all within this boor, f 

If ye delight in any sport. 

Come see me dance upon 'this floor, 

Which to you all shall yield comfort. 

Then shall I dance in such a sort. 

As possible I may or can ; 

You, minstrel men, play me a Porte, \ 

* So placed in the old MS. 

f J9oor— 60 spelt, to accord wiiih the vulgar pronunciatiou of 
the word bower. 

I Porte-^o ispelt in the originaL The word is known as indi- 
cating a piece of music on the bagpipe, to which ancient instnimeiit^ 
which is of Scandinavian origin, the sword-dance may have beea 
orig'm&Wy composed* 
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That I on this floor may prove a man. 
(f/e botos, and dances in a line.) 
I Now have I danced with heart and handy 
Brave gentles ally as you may see, 
For I have been tried in many a land, 
As yet the truth can testify ; 
In England, Scotland^ Ireland, France, Italy and 

Spain, 
Have I been tried with that good sword of steel. 

(Dratios and flourishes*) 
¥et I deny that ever a man did make me yield ; 
For in my body there is strength^ 
As by my manhood may be seen ; 
And I with that good sword of length, 
Have oftentimes in perils been, 
And over champions I was king. 
And by the strength of this right hand. 
Once on a day I kill*d fifteen, 
And left them dead upon the land. 
Therefore, brave minstrel, do not care. 
But play to me a Porte most light, 
That I no longer do forbear. 
But dance in all these gentles' sight ; 
Although my strength makes you abased, 
Brave gentles all, be not a&aid. 
For here are six champions, with me, staid. 
All by my manhood I have raised* 

(i/is dances.) 
Since I have danced, I think it best 
To call my brethren in your sight, 
That I may have a little rest, 
And they may dance with all their might ; 
With heart and hand as they are knights. 
And shake their swords of steel so bright. 
And show their main strength on this floor, 
For we shall have another bout 
Before we pass out of this door. 
Thereforei brave minstrel, do not cawi 
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To play to me a Porte most ligbt. 

That I no longer do forbear, 

But dance in all these gentles' sight. 

(^He dances f and then ifUrodnees his knights^ 
ct8 under.) 
Stout James of Spain, bodi tnedai^ stoui^ ^ 
Thine acts are known' full wj^ indeed t 
And Champion Dennis, a Freiich. knight,' 
Who stout and bold is to be secWr; • ^ ^ ' - ■ ' ' • 
And David, a Webhmaft bom, ' • 

Who is come of noBe blood ; • l*- -^'^ 

And Patrick also, who blew the hom^ • 
An Irish knight, amongst the 'wOod..- 
Of Italy, brave Anthony the- good, ^ » • - - ^ 
And Andrew of Scotland King • ■ • "- ' {l 

St George of England, brave indeed,- ' "* i - 
Who to the Jews wrought mackle tiirtei-f * • *-^ 
Away with this I — Let us come to- sport, " '*? 
Since that ye have a mind to war,' ' 
Since that ye have this bargain sought^ 
Come let us fight and ^ ftot fear, • ■ » 

Therefore, brave minstrel, do not care ' ' ^ 
To play to me a Porte most %ht, '■ ' -^ - ■ .*- 
That I no longer do forbear/ ■■:■■•>■. V 

But dance in all these gentles* sight. ''''*- - - • 

(ZTe dances^ and advances to JamM cf'Spdin,) 
Stout James of Spain, both tried and stoui!^^' '- 
Thine acts are known full well indeed, 
Present thyself within our s^ht, 
Without either fear or dread. • " 

Count not for favour or for feid. 
Since of thy acts thou hast been sore { 
Brave James of Spain, I will thee lead^ 
To prove thy manhood on this floor. 

(James dances,) 
Brave champion Dennis, a French knight, 

* Stour, gteat. 

f MvckU UwU^ much Ion or harm ; so in MS. 
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Who stout and bold is to be seen, 
Present thyself here in our sight, 
( Thou brave French knight. 
Who bold hast been ; 
Since thou such valiant acts hast done, 
Come let us see some of them now 
With courtesy, thou brave French knight. 
Draw out thy sword of noble hue. 
(Dbnnis danoety nhik the others retire to a side.) 
crave David a bow must string, and with awe 
Set up a wand upon a stand, 
And that brave David will cleave in twa.* 

(David dances solus,) 
Here is, I think, an Irish knight. 
Who does not fear, or does not fright, 
To prove thyself a valiant man. 
As thou hast done full often bright ; 
Brave Patrick, dance, if that thou can. 

(He dances,) 
Thou stout Italian, come thou here ; 
Thy name is Anthony, most stout ; 
Draw out thy sword diat is most clear, 
And do thou fight without any doubt ; 
Thy leg thou shake, thy neck thou lout, f 
And show some courtesy on this floor. 
For we shall have another bout. 
Before we pass out of this boor. 
< Thou kindly Scotsman, come thou here ; 
Thy name is Andrew of Fair Scotland ; 
Draw out thy sword that is most clear. 
Fight for thy king with thy right hand ; 
And aye as long as thou canst stand, 

* Something is evidently amiss or omitted here. David probably 
exhibited some feat of archery. 

f Zottt— to bend or bow down, pronounced hotf as daubt is doo^ 
in Scotland. 
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Fight for thy king with aO 1I17 beaft % 

And then, (or ta eonfirm hi» band^ 

Make all his enemies for to smart^^iSfe damatJ) 

^ The six stand in nmk with their swoids icdiflingon 
their shooklerB. Tha Master (St George) danoes, and 
then str^Les the sword of James of Spain, who follows 
George, then dances, strikes the sword of Dennis, who 
follows behind James. In- like manner the, rest — ^the 
music playing — swords as before* After the six are 
brought out of rank, they and the master form a circle, 
and hold the swords point and hilt* This cirsle is dan- 
ced round twice. Ihe whole, headed by tha master, 
pass under the swords held in a vaulted manner* They 
jump over the swords* This naturally places the swords 
across, which they disentangle by passing under their 
right sword. They take up the seven swoids^ and form 
a circle, in which they dance round* 

*^ The master runs under the sword opposite, which 
he jumps over backwards. The others do the sam^ He 
then passes under the right-hand sword, which the others 
follow, in which position they dance, until commanded 
by the master, when they form into a circle, and dance 
round as before. They then jump over the light-hand 
sword, by which means their backs are to the circle, and 
their hands across their backs. They dance round in 
that form until the master calls ^ Loose,* when they pass 
under the right sword, and are in a perfect circle. 

" The roaster lays down his sword, and lays hold of 
the point of James's sword. He then turns himself, 
James, and the others, into a clew. When so formed, he 
passes under out of the midst of the circle ; the others 
ibllow ; they vault as before. After several other evolu- 

• Figuir—m spelt in MS. 
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tionsy they throw tbensBelvea into a circle, with their 
arms across the breast* They afterwards form such fi« 
mires as to. form a ahield of their swords, and the shield 
IS so compact that the master and his knights dance al- 
ternately with this shield upon their heads. It is then 
laid down upon the floor. Each knight lays hold of 
their former points and hilts with their hands across, 
which idisentangle by figuirs directly contrary to those 
ihat fiurmed the shitldk This finishes the Ballet. 

4 

EriLOGUE. 

Mars does rule, he bends his brows, 
He makes us all kgast ;* 
After the few houri^ that We'stay here, 
"Venus will rule dt last." 



r 



'Farewell, farewell, brave gentles all, 
That herein do remain, 
I wish you health and happiness^ 
Till we return again. 

X^ExeunU '^ 

The manuscript from wliich the above was copied was 
transcribed from a very old one, by Mr William Herf- 
derson junior of Papa Stour in Zetland. Mr Hender- 
son's copy is not dated^ but bears his own signature, and, 
from various circumstances, it is known to have been 
written about the year 1788. 

The Dwaupie Stone. — P. 365, bottom. 

This is one of the wonders of the Orkney Islands, 
though it has been rather undervalued by their late his- 
torian, Mr Barry. The island of Hoy rises abruptly, 
starting as it were out of the seu, whicli is contrary to 
the gentle and flat character of the Isles of Orkney. It' 

• Affast'-^o spelt in MS. 
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consists of a mountain) having different eminencts or 
peakst It is very steep, furrowed with ravines^ and pla- 
ced so as to catch the mists of the Western' Ocem^ and 
has a noble and picturesque efiect firom all points of TieW. 
The highest peak is diviaed firom another enoBeiice^ call- 
fii the Waid-hill, by a long swampy yalley fiiU of peat* 
bogs* Upon the slope of this last hill, and just y^kue 
th9 jprincipal mountain of Hoy opens in a hollow swin^, 
or corrie^ lies what is called the Dwarfie Stoi^ It is a 
great fi^agment of sandstone, composing one solid mass, 
whk^ has long since bean detadied from a beh of the 
same materials, cresting the eminence above ifatt spot 
where it now lies, and which has slid down tffl it ttedi- 
ed its present situation. The rook is about setma -ftet 
high, twenty-two feet long, and serenteen ie6f broad; The 
upper end of it is hollowed by iron tools, of vdiidi the 
marks are evident, into a sort of apartment, oontoiiiitig 
two beds of stone, with a passage between them^ The 
uppermost and largest bed is five feet eight inches long, 
by two feet broad, which was supposed to be uaed by the 
dwarf himself ; the lower couch is shorter, and rounded 
off, instead of being squared at the comers. Tliere is 
an entrance of about three feet and a half square^ and a 
stone lies before it calculated to fit the opening. A i^rt 
of skylight window gives light to the apartment. We can 
only guess at the purpose of this monument, and differ- 
ent ideas have been suggested* Some have supposed it 
the work of some travdling mason ; but the ctii bono 
would remain to be accounted for. The Rev. Mr Barry 
conjectures it to be a hermit's cell ; but it displays no 
symbol of Christianity, and the door opens to the west- 
ward» The Orcadian traditions allege the work to be 
that of a dwarf, to whom they ascribe supernatural powers, 
and a malevolent disposition, the attributes of that race 
in Norse mythology. Whoever inhalMted this singular 
den certainly enjoyed 

« Pillow cold, and iheet9 not warm. ** 
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I observed, that commencing just opposite to the Dwar- 
fie Stone, and extending in a hne to the sea-beach, there 
are a number of small barrows, or cairns, which seem to 
connect the stone with d very Large cfurn where we laivd- 
ed. This curious monument may therefore have tjeen 
intended as a temple of some kind to the Northern I)ii 
Mftne% to lAich tne cairns^ijught direct worthippenK. . 

Carbuncle on the War^-hill, — P. 366, 1. 16. 

^ At the west end of ^dus stooe^ (tV^.. the Dwarfie 
Stoae^) stands aa exoeedine high mountaiA /of a steep 
aecenti called the Ward-biU of. Hoyi>.tiQar.'th^ top of 
vhioh^ in the months of May, June, and Jutyr about 
midniflbti i» seen Aomethinff that shioeft And flpandas ad- 
miaiibh, and wUoh is i^S^amn a gioeait^vri^y ^ > It 
hadi [£ineilfmo» brightly before than it deeano^' abd 
thouffh many have cUmbedup tbehiU>- and attempted "to 
search, ibr iti yet they ooidd fi&d nofchiii^ The V]d)fl|ar 
talk of k aa nome ettduinted earbuiiole> but I take ii ratner 
ta be some water sliding down the fiice of a smooth xooki 
whiohi when theiiimi at such a time» shines upon^ there- 
flection oauseth diat admirable splendour. "-*«D& Wax>- 
i4AlUB*s Description qf the luands qf Orkney, 12mo> 
1700, p. £a« 

• . ■ . I • • ■ 
Cruelty to the Doo-Fish,*^?. S77, 1. 12, 

This cruelty is practised foy some fishers, oiit of a vin- 
dictive hatred to these ravenous fishes. 
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*^ I uAt:&ai<i«. Spaniards since they came herb 

AND REF7 TKE FaIR IsXE MeN OF THEIR VlV- 

ERS IN 1658."~P. 16, L 2. 

' The Admiral of the SpjEoiish Armada ^as T^recked bn 
the Fair Isle, half-way betwixt the Orkhey and Zetland' 
Archipelago. The Duke of Medina Sidonia landed, 
with some of his people, and pillaged the islanders of 
their winter stores. These strangers are remeinbered as 
having remained on the island by force, and on bad tdniis 
with the inhabitants, till spring returned, when they ef* 
fected their escape. 

Old 6aldra60n.-^P. 20, L 2. 

Galdra'Kinna — the Norse for a sorceress. 

Fortune-telling Rhymes.^— Chap. L P. 3-22. 

The author has in the preceding chapter supposed 
that a very ancient northern enstom, used by those who 
were accounted soothsaying women, might have survived, 
though in jest rather than earnest, among the Zetlanders, 
their descendants. The following original account of 
s scene will show the ancient importance and con- 
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sequence of such a prophetic character as was assumed 
by Noma : — 

" Tliere lived in the same territory (Greenland) a 
woman named Thorbioi*ga, who was a proj^etess, and 
called the little Vola, (or fatal sister,) the only one of 
nine sisters who survived. Thorbiorga, during the win- 
ter, used to frequent the festivities of the season, invited 
by those who were desirous of learning their owh for- 
tune, and the future events which impended. Torquil 
\yeing a man of consequence in the country, it fdl to his 
lot to enquire how long the dearth was to endure with 
which the country was then afflicted ; he therefore in- 
vited the prophetess to his house, having made liberal 
preparation, as was the custom, for receivmg a guest of 
such consequence. The seat of the soothsayer was placed 
in an eminent situation, and covered ^tih pillows fiHed ' 
with th6 softest eidfer ddWn. In the evening she aitived^ 
together with a person who had been sent to meet her,' 
and 8l>ow her the way to Torquil*s habitation. She was 
attired as follows ! She had a sky-blue tunick, baling 
the front ornamented with gems from the top to the 
bottom, and wore around her throat a neeklaoe of glasr . 
l)ead«. * Her head-gear was of black lambskin, the 
lining being the fur of a white wild-cat. She leant on A 
staff, having a ball at the top. f The staff was orna- 
mented with brass, and the ball or globe with gems or 
pebbles. She wore a Hunland (or HungariaTi) girdle, 
to which was attached a large pouch, in which she kept 
her magical implements. Her shoes were of sealskin, 
dressed with the hair outside, and secured by long and 
thick straps, fastened by brazen clasps. She wore gloves 
of the wild-cat's skin, with the fur inmost. As this ve- 

. ■ ■ . < 

* We nMy Mippose ihe beadt to have b«en of the potent adders 
itoxie» to which, to maay virtuet wen uoribed* 

f Like thcee.aAoieiitly borne . hy porteri At .Um ^atet of 4Uiti%* 
guithed peno&f , 01^ a badge of offiea . ., • ^.... >..... .. 
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nerabk person entered the hall, «11 saluted her with due 
respect ; but she only returned the Gompliments of such 
as were agveeaUe to her. Torquil conducted her with 
reference to the seat ]»epaved for her, and requested she 
wocdd purify lihe apartment and company assembledt l^ 
easting her eyes over them. She was by no means spar- 
ing oTher words* Hie taUe being at lei^glh eoversd, 
such "muds were placed befinre Thc^ioiga as suited her 
ehamcter of a sooUisayer* These were, a ptepamftion of 
g(mt*a milk| and a mess composed of the hearts d vari- 
ous onknals ; th^ prophetess made use of a braaen «poon, 
and a pointless knife^ the handle of which was composed 
of a whale's tooth, and- cnmamented with two rings of 
tans. The table bemg vemoved, Torquil addressed 
ThorbioigOi requesting her opinion of lus boose and 
ffoestS) at the same time intimatii^ the subjects on which 
Be ai&d the company were desirons to consult her. 

*' Thorbiorga replied, it was impossible for her to 
answer their enqtnries until die had slept a night imder 
his roof . The next morning, therefore, the magical ap- 
paratus necessary for her purpose was prepared, and she 
then enquired^ as a necessary part of the ceremony, whe- 
ther theie was any female present who could sing a ma- 
gical song called * VarMokur. ' When no songstress 
such as she desired could be found, Gudrida, the daugh- 
ter of Torquil, replied, ^ I am no sorceress or sooth* 
soyer ; but my nurse, Haldisa, taught me, when in Ice- 
land, a song called Vardlokur. * — ' Then thou knowest 
more than I was aware of, ' said TivquiL * Bat as I 
am a Christian, * continued Gudrida, * I eonsidar these 
rites as matters which it is unlawful to promote, and the 
song itself as unlawful. '— ' NeverUieless, ' answered the 
soothsayer, ^ thou mayst help us in this matter without 
any hann to thy religion, since the task will remain with 
Torquil to provide every thing necessary for the present 
purpose. ' Torquil also earnestly entreated Gudrida, till 
she consented to grant his request. The females then 
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surrounded Thorbioi^a, who took her place on a 9ort of 
elevated stage ; Gudrida then eung the tnagie song, with 
a voice so sweet and tuneful> .aa to excel any thing that 
had been heard by any present. The soothsayers de- 
lighted with the melody, returned thantca to the singer, 
and then said, * Much I have now learned of dearth ^and 
disease approaching the country, and many things are 
.nam clear to me which befor« were hidden, as well from 
me aa others* Our present dearth of substanoe shall not 
long endure for the presenti and plenty will in the spsme 
sucoeed to scarcity. The conti^ous diiseases also, with 
which the country has been for some time afflioted» will 
io a short time take their departure. To thee, Gudrida, 
I can, in recompense for thy assistance on this occasion, 
announce a fortune of higher import tjbaa ^y one oould 
have conjectured* You shall be mained to a man of 
name here in Greenland ; but you dhall not long enjoy 
that union, for your £ite recallfl you to Iceland, where 
you shall become the mother of a numerous and honour- 
able fiunily, which shall be enlightened by a luminous 
xay of good fortune. So, my daughter, wishing thee 
h^th, I bid thee &rewell. ' The prophetess, having 
afterwards given answers to all queries which were put to 
her, either by Torquil or his guests, departed to show 
her skill at another festival, to which she had been in- 
vited £ox that purpose. But all which she hod presaged, 
either concerning the public or individuals! came truly 
to pass." 

The above narrative is taken from the Sagi of Brick 
Eanda, as quoted by the learned Bartlioline m his curi- 
ous work. He mentions similar instances, parti/oularly 
of one Heida, celebrated for her predictions, who attend- 
ed festivals for the purpose, as a modem Scotsman might 
say, of spaeing fortunes, with a gallant tailf or retinue, 
of*^ thirty male and fifteen female atteadants. — See De 
Camis CantemptcB a Danit adhuo gentilibm Mortisy 
lib. III. cap. 4. 
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Promise of Odin. — P. 39, L last. 

Although. tlie Father of Scandinavian mythology has 
been as a deity long forgotten in the archipelago, which 
Was once a very small part of his realmt yet even at this 
day his name continues to be occasionally attested as se- 
cunty for a promise. 

It is curious to observe, tiiat the rites with which such 
attestations are still made in Orkney, correspond to those 
of the ancient Northmen. It appears from several au- 
thorities, that in the Norse ritual, when an oath was im- 
posed, he by whom it was pledged passed his hand, while 
pronouncing it, through a massive ring oF silver kept for 
that purpose. * In like manner, two persons, generally 
lovers, desirous to take the promise of Odin, which they 
considered as peculiarly binding, joined hands through a 
circular hole in a sacrificial stone, which lies in the Or^ 
eadian Stonehenge, called the Circle of Stennis, of which 
we shall speak more hereafter. The ceremony is now' 
confined to the troth-plighting of the lower classes, but 
at an earlier period may be supposed to have influenced 
a character like Minna in the higher ranks. 

Haunted Isles. — P. 43, 1. 21. 

An elder brother, now no more, who was educated in 
the navy, and had been a midshipman in Rodney's 
squadron in the West Indies, used to astonish the au- 
thor s boyhood with tales of those haunted islets. Oa 
one of them, called, I believe, Coffinkey, the seamen 
positively refused to pass the night, and came off every 
evening while they were engaged in completing the wa* 
tering of the vessel, returning the following sunrise. 

* See the Eyrbiggia Saga. 
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Lines, — " Faretvellf farewell! the voice you hear/* 

&c P. 57. 

I cannot suppress the pride of saying, that these lines 
have heen beautifully set to original music, by Mrs Ark- 
wright, of Derbyshire. 

" A Line of Virgil, turnrd up casually, was 

RECEIVED IN THE SEVENTEENTH CeNTURY, AND 

IN THE Court of England, as an intimation 
OF FUTURE Events." — P. 61, 1. 20. 

The celebrated Sortes VirgilianaB were resorted to by 
Charles L and his courtiers, as a mode of prying inta 
futurity* 

Motto, Chap. VL p. 103. 

" Nae langer she wepi — her tears were a' spent,** &c. 

It is worth while saying, that this motto, and the 
ascription of the bedutiful ballad from which it is taken 
to the Right Honourable Lady Ann Lindsay, occasion- 
ed the ingenious authoresses acknowledgment of the 
ballad, of which the Editor, by her permission, pub- 
lished a small impression, inscribed to the Bannatyne 
Club. 

The Pictish Burgh.-.P. 121-2. 

Tlie Fictish Burgh, a fort which Noma is suppQsed 
to have converted into her dwelling-house, has been fully 
described in the Notes upon Ivanhoe, vol. xix. p. 99, 
of this edition. An account of the celebrated castle of 
Mousa is there given, to afford an opportunity of com-^ 
paring, it with the Saxon Castle of Coningsburgh. It 
should, however, have been mentioned, ithat the* Castle 
of Mousa underwent considerable repairs at a compara- 
tively recent period. Accordingly, Torfasus assures us, 
that even this ancient pigeon-house, composed of dry 
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atones, was fortification enough, not indeed to hold out 
a ten years' siege, like Troy in similar ciicumstanoes, 
but to wear out the patience of the besi^^ers. Eriand, 
the son of Harold the Fair»^keB» had caniecl oiF a 
beautiful woman, the mother of a Nonpman eoil, ahb 
called Harold, and sheltered himself with his fiuf adse 
in the Castle of Mousa. Earl Harold {allowed wipiflii 
army, and, finding the place too strong for assauh^ «Di* 
deavoured to reduce it by fisonine; but such was die 
length of the siege, that toe offisnded Earl fomid' at »- 
oessary to listen to 9 treaty of aocommodaiion, atid ngiced 
that lus inotbar's kcxiour should be reirtoied by waaitB^ 
This transaction took place in the beginning 9f me 
thirteenth century, in the reign of V^Uiaon the lopn of 
Scotland. * It is probable that the improvements ad- 
opted by Erlaijid on this ocoaaioii, were dibse which fi- 
nished the parapet of the castle, by making itiprcdect. 
outwards, so that the tower of Mouse rather resenlbhs 
the figure of a dice-box, whereas others of die same Idbd 
hare the fiwrn of a truncated cone. It is eaS7 to see 
how the pn^ectioD of the hi^ert pmpet wooli nmAet 
the defence more easy and eroctual. 

Peter MacRaw, the old Piper of Storkoway. 

P. 183, L last. 

The MacRaws were followers of the MacKenzies, 
whose chfef has the name of Caberfiie, or Buckshead, 
fix>m the cognizance bom on hiis standards. Unques- 
tionably the worthy piper traxhed the seal on the same 
principle of respect to the dan-term which I have heard 
has been taij^ht to dogs, who, unused to any other air, 
dance after tneir fiishion to the tune of Cabercie. 

• See Torfiei Orcadus, p. 131. 
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Note, wd of Chap. VHI— P. 1*0. 

The spells described in this chapter are not altogether 
imaginary. By this mode of pounng lead into water, 
and selecting the part which chances to assume a resera- 
bianco to the hnman heart, which must be worn bjjr the 

C lent around her or his neck, the sag^ persons of Zet- 
d pretend to cure the &tal disorder 'called the loss 6f 
a heart* 

Intciifolatvd Passage, Aftsr ** J6teut»JoKtrLr* 
WAS Laurbkcs'b Joyvul AKSweR; AMf> itlE 

HA8TEVZO TOR THE Ba^KXT.— ^]^. 186, 1. 19. 



." f 



'VB^rthe bicker of .Saint Mi^ilSr"t smdiHdbiQ; 
'< and the burliest bishop that evev- q«affiad it &r lock** 
sake, there is no finding your lockec evfty^ Magnus I 
I believe sincerely that ere a firiend. wanted, yom oouU* 
like old Luggie the warlodc, fish up boiled and roasted 
out of the pool of Kibster.":): 

*^ You are wrong there, Jarto Claudf " said Ma^^nia 
Troil, '^ for far fi'om helping me to a supper, the foul 
fiend, I believe, has carrieaoff great part of mine this 
blessed evening ; but you are welcome to share and 

* Jokui-^yw, Sir ; a None expremion still In common use. 

f The Bicker of Saint Magnus, a vessel of enormous dimensions^ 
was preserved at Kirkwall, and presented to each bithop of the 
Orkneys* If the new incumbent waa able to quaff it eut at om 
dnmghti which waa a task iar Herculet or Roria Mhw o£ Dumtv^ 
gan, tiie omen boded a crop of unusual fertility. 

f Luggie, a famoua conjurer, waa won^ whMi atonia prtmil«4 
him from going to his usual employment of fiihit^, to ang^ev^r a 
steep rock, at the place called, from his nama, Luggie^s KnolU .At 
other times he di'ew up dressed food while they w^e out at sea, of 
which his comrades partook bokUy from natural" courage, without 
caring who stood cook. The poor man was finally condemned and 
burnt at Scalloway. 
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share of what is left*" .This was said while (he party 
ea^ered the hui«- 

AvTiQUB CoiKs Fousp IN Zetlakd.-^P. 170, L 2, 

(haUom.) 

While these sheets were passing through the press, I 
received ^ letter from an honouraUe and learned friendi 
containing the foUowing passage, relating to a disboyery 
in Zetland : — " Within a few weeks, the workmen tak- 
ing up the foundation of an old wall, came on a hearth- 
stone, under which they found a hom» surrounded with 
massive silver rii^, like hracelets, and filled with coins 
of the Heptarchy, in perfect preservation. The place of 
finding is within a very short distance* of the [suppo^d] 
risfiidence of 'Noma of the Fitful-head. **; — Thus one of 
the very improbable ficdons of the tde is verified by a 
singular coincidence. 

Orkney Grouse. — P. 194, last line. 

It is very curious that the grouse, plenty in Orjkney 
as the text declares, should be totally unknown in the 
neighbouring archipelago of Zetland, which is only a- 
bout sixty miles distance, with the Fair Isle as a step 
between. 

Character of Norna. — P. 236, 1. 17. 

The character of Noma is meant to be an instance of 
that singular kind of insanity, during which the patient, 
while she or he retains much subtlety and address for the 
power of imposing upon others, is still more ingenious in 
endeavouring to impose upon themselves. Indeed, ma- 
niacs of tliis kind may be often observed to po&sess a 
sort of double character, in one of which they are the 
being whom their distempered imagination shapes out, 
and in the other, their own natural self, as seen to exist 
by other people. This species o^ do\3L\i\vi coivsciousness 
makes wild work with the pa.Ue\\l'a\m^^m^V\Qvv>^sv^5v^\\v.- 
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.flick)usl3r U8ed, is perhaps a frequent means of iMoring 
sanity of intellect. Exterior circumstances striking the 
senses, often have a powerful effect in undermining or 
battering the airy casues which the disorder has excited. 
A late medical gentleman, my particular friend, told me 
the case of a lunatic patient confinied in the Edinburgh 
Infirmary. He was so far happy that his mental aliena- 
^on was of a g^y^and pleasapt character, .giving a kind of 
joyous explanation to. all that came in contact with him. 
He considered tlie large house, numerous servants, &c. 
pf the hospital, as all matters of state ancji consequence 
belonging to his own personal establishment, and had no 
doubt of his. own wealth and grandeur. One thing alone 
puzzled this man of wealth. Although he was provided 
with a first-rate cook and proper assistants, although his 
table was regularly supplied with every dclieacy of the 
season, yet he confessed to my friend,^ that by some un- 
common depravity of the palate, every thing which he 
ate tasted of porridge. This peculiarity, of course, a- 
rose from tlic poor man being fed upon nothing else, and 
because his stomach was not so easily deceived as his 
other senses. 

Birds of Phey— P. 238, 1. 17. 

So favourable a retreat does the island of Hoy afford 
for birds of prey, that instances of their ravages, which 
seldom occur in otlicr parts of tlie country, are not un- 
usual there. An individual was living in Orkney not long 
jsince, whom, while a child in its swaddling clothes, an 
eagle actually transported to its nest in the hill of Hoy. 
Happily the eyry beuig known, and the bird instantly 
pursued, the child was found unhijured, playing with the 
young eagles. A story of a more ludicrous transporta- 
tion was told me by the reverend clergyman who is mi- 
nister of tlie island. Heariug one day a strange grunt- 
ing, he suspected his servants had permitted a sow and 
pigs, >Yhich Y.ere tenants pf his farm-yard, to get among 
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the htaiky crop. Having m vm looked fiir the tnmv- 
gresM>r8 upon solid eartb, he at length cast his eyes np> 
ward, when he discoFered one of the litter in the talons 
of a large eag^e, whidi was soaiiiM; away with die unfiov- 
tuDste [Hg (squeaking all the wti& with tsnor) towards 
her nest in the crest ot Hoy. 

*^ FiBED OFF HIS PCSTOL UlTDBR THE TaBLB."— 

P. 247, L 6. 

This was really an exploit of the celebrated Avery the 
pirate, who suddenly, and without provocation, fired his 
pistols under the table where he sat diinkin&r wiA his 
inessmates, wounded one man severely, and thought the 
matter a good jest. What is still more extraordinary, 
his crew regarded it in the same light. 

The Standing Stones of Stennis. — P. 334, 

1. 6, (bottom*) 

The Standing Stones of Stennis, as by a little pleo- 
nasm this remarkable monument is termed, furnishes an 
irresistible refutation of the opinion of such antiquaries 
as hold that the circles usually called Druidical, were 
peculiar to that race of priests. There is every reason to 
believe, that the custom was as prevalent in Scandinavia 
as in Gaul or Britain, and as common to the mythology 
of Odin as to Druidical superstition. There is even rea- 
son to think, that the Druids never occupied any part of 
the Orkneys, and tradition, as well as history, ascribes 
the Stones of Stennis to the Scandinavians. Two laige 
sheets of water, communicating with the sea, are con- 
nected by a causeway, with openings permitting the tide 
to rise and recede, which is cidled the Bridge of Broisgar. 
Upon the eastern tongue of land appear the Standing 
Stones, arranged in the form of a half circle, or rather a 
horse-shoe, the height of the pillars being fifteen feet 
and upwards. Within this circle lies a stone, probably 
sacrificial. One of the pillars, a little to the westward 
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is perforated with a circular hole, through which loving 
couples are wont to join hands when they take the PrO' 
miseqfOdin, as has been repeatedly mentioned in the 
text. The enclosure is surrounded by barrows, and on 
the opposite isthmus, advancing towards the Bridge of 
Broisgar, there is another monument of Standing Stones^ 
"which, in this case, is completely circular. They are 
less* in size than those on the eastern side of the lake, 
their height running only firom ten or twelve to' fourteen 
feet. This western circle is surrounded by a deep trench 
drawn on the outside of the pillars ; and I remarked four 
tumuli, or mounds of earth, regularly disposed around it. 
Stonhenge excels this Orcadian monument ; but that of 
Stennis is, I conceive, the only one in Britain which .oui ' 
be said to approadi it in consequence. All the northen^ 
nations marked by those huge enclosures the places of 
popular meeting, either for religious worship or the trans- 
action of public business of a temporal nature. The 
Northern Popular Antiquities contain, in an abstract 
of the Eyrbiggia Saga, a particular account of the man- 
ner in which the Helga Fels, or Holy Rock, was set 
apart by the Pontiff Thorolf for solemn occasions. 

I need only add, that, different from the monument on 
Salisbury Plain, the stones which were used in the Or- 
cadian circle seem to have been raised from a quarry up* 
on the spot, of which the marks are visible. 
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FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 



But why should lordlinga all our praise engross ? 
Uise, honest man, and sing the Man of Ross. 

Vote, 

Having, in the tale of the Heart of Mid-Lo* 
thian, succeeded in some degree in awakening 
an interest in behalf of one devoid of those ac- 
complishments which belong to a heroine almost 
by right, I was next tempted to choose a hero 
upon the same unpromising plan ; and as worth 
of character, goodness of heart, and rectitude 
of principle, were necessary to one who laid no 
claim to high birth, romantic sensibility, or any 
of the usual accomplishments of those who strut 
through the pages of this sort of composition, I 
made free with the name of a person who has 
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left the most magnificent prooft of his benevo- 
lence and charity that the capital of Scodand 
has to display. 

To the Scottbh reader little more need be 
said than that the man alluded to is Oeorge 
Heriot. But for those south of the Tweed, it 
may be nece^lsciry' to add, that the person so 
named 'w^ a wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, and 
the Kiilg^s jgoldsmith, who followed James to 
the IklgUsk oapital, and was so-imxassfotin his 
profession^ as to die^ in 1624, extremely wealthy 
for that period* He had no children ; and af* 
ter making a fall provision for sndi relations as 
might have claims upon him, he left the residue 
of his ibrttme Cor t»Btai)tn99f an ho^piti^,' in which 
the sons of Edinburgh freemen are gratuitously 
brought up and educated for the station to which 
tbdlr tiAentS' may re^dinmend them, and are fi<- 
nally -enable io enter Hfe uad^ respectable 
mmj^iC6iAi Thh Hofi^itai' itf vAmh this charity 
is ttttantained i» ft noU* cfuadiMgle cf tber:6a<» 
thiciotder, and*as oioaraetttal tathd city as a 
bttiMfaig^ as tfae^manner in whicb tfui yevtliaare 
pfoHAeA iw and edototedy. renders^ it vseftd to 
die conmnmity aa am ' iastitotieii* To the ho* 
n6ar ef t&d^ who bam the mana{|enfietit, (the 
Mf^tstratos and Clergy of Edinburgh,) the 
funds of the Hospital have increased so much 
under liieir cans,, that it now supports and edu<» 
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<:ates one hundred and thirty youths annually, 
many of whom have done honour to their coun- 
try in different situations. 

The founder of such a charity as this maybe 
reasonably supposed to have walked through 
life with a steady pace^ and an observai^ eye, 
neglecting nO' opportunity of assisting those who 
were not possessed of the experience necessary 
for their own guidance. In supposing bis ef- 
forts directed to the benefit of a young noble- 
man, misguided by the aristocratic haughtiness 
of his own time5and the prefvailing tone of sel- 
fish lu3cury wbieh seems more peculiar to ours, 
as. well as the sedtictions of pleasure which are 
predominaflot in all, some >amusemeiit» or even 
some advantage, mighty I< tbongh^' be derived 
from the manner in^ which I nn^t bnug the 
exertions of this civic Mentor to bear in -his^ pn*- 
ptl's behal£ I am, lown^^ no great believet' in 
the moral utility to be derived fnM fi^itipus 
compositions; yetif^ inanyca8e,a*woifd'ai>ohen 
in season may be of advantage to a yeupg per^ 
son, it must surely 'be: virhen it eaUs.cipo.n kibir t^ 
attend to the voic» of principle, ai^d ae^0nial» 
instead of that of precipital;e passimT;r,X could 
not, indeed, hope oi* expeicl to repoest^t my 
pvudent and betievolent citizen , in a^ poilit of 
view so interesting as that of thf -peiswt »girl, 
wha nobly sacrificed her fiimily aSections to the 
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integrity of her moral character. Stilly how- 
ever, somethiog I hoped might be done not al- 
together unworthy the fame which George He- 
riot has secured by the lasting benefits be has 
bestowed cm his country. 

It appeared likely, that out of this simpleplot 
I might weave something attractive; because 
the reign of James U in which Geoi^ Heriot 
flourished, gave unbounded scope to invention 
in the fable, while, at the same time, it alBEbrded 
greater variety and discrimination of character 
than could, with historical consistency, hare 
been introduced, if the scene had been laid a 
century earlier. Lady ]Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague has said, with eijual truth and taste, that 
the most romantic region of every country is 
that where the mountains unite themselves with 
the plains or lowlands. For similar reasons, it 
may be in like manner said, that the most pic- 
turesque period of history is that when the an- 
cient rough and wild manners of a barbarous 
age are just becoming innovated upon, and con- 
trusted by, the iUumioation of increased or re- 
vived learning, and the instructions of renewed 
or reformed religion. The strong contrast pro- 
duced by the opposition of ancient manners to 
those which are gradually subduing them, al- 
ijuri^jhe lights and shadows necessary to give 
^to a fictitious narrative; and while such a 
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period entitles the autbor to introduce incidents 
of a marvellous and improbable character, as 
arising out of the turbulent independence and 
ferocity, belonging to old habits of violence, 
still influencing the manners of a people who 
had been so lately in a barbarous state ; yet, on 
the other hand, the characters and sentiments 
of many of the actors may, with the utmost 
probability, be described with great variety of 
bhading and deliiftation, which belongs to the 
newer and more improved period, of which the 
world has but lately received the light. 

The reign of James I. of England possessed 
this advantage in a peculiar degree. Some beams 
of chivalry, although its planet had been for 
some time set, continued to animate and gild 
the horizon ; and although probably no one act- 
ed precisely on its Quixotic dictates, men and 
women still talked the chivalrous language of 
Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia; and thecensmo^ 
iiial of the tilt->yard was yet exhibited, thotigh 
it now only flourished as a Place 4e CarrauseL 
Here and there a high-spirited Knight of the 
Bath, witness the too scrupulous Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, was found devoted enough to the 
vows he had taken, to imagine himself obliged 
to compel, by the sword's point, a fellow-knight 
or squire to restore the top-knot of ribbon which 
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ke had stolen from a fair damsel ; * but yet|' 
while men were taking each other's lives on such 
punctilios of honour, the hour was already ar- 
rived when Bacon was about to teat^ the woild 
that they were no longer to reason from autho- 
rity to fact, but to establish trutb by adTnaanjg 
ficom fact to. fact, till they fixed an iDdi6puta,Ue 
authority^ not from h^othesis, but from e&Kpe*» 
riment*. 

The state of society in the reign of James L 
was alsQ strangely disturbed) and the license of 
a part of the community was perpetually giving 
rise to acts of blood and violence. The bmvo 
of the Queen's day^ of whom Shakspeare- has 
given us so many varieties, as Bardolph, l^tymy 
Pistol, Peto, and the other companions of Fal« 
staG^ men who had their humours^ or their paf- 
ticular turn of extravaganza, had, since the 
commencement of the Low Country wars, given 
way to a race of sworders, who used the rapior 
and dagger, instead of the fiir less dangerous 
sword and buckler; so that a historian says on 
this subject, ^^ that private quarrels were nou- 
rished, but especially between the Scots and 
the Ejiglish ; and duels in every street main- 
tained ; divers sects and peculiar titles passed 
unpunished and unregarded, as the sect of the 

* See Lord Herbert of Cherbury^s Memoirs. 



Roaring Boys, Bonatentoreiv^f&^^'tt^i's, Quar* 
teroTBj and &(iieh like, being persons prodigal; 
and of great expense^ t^ho^ faar^Aig run ihem^ 
selves into debt, weye oonstraineij to rim iie^t 
into factions, to defend tbemselves from danger 
of the law. These received countenMce from 
divers of the nobility ; and the eitleen» Chi'ough 
lasci^usmess consuming their estates, h ^ms 
like that the number [of these desperadoes] 
would rather increaiie than dhnihish ^ and un- 
der these pretences they ientened into many 
desperate enlerprisesr, and scarce any dursi 
ir^k in tlie street after nine at night.** * 

The same authority aMures us fkrther, that 
<< ancient gentlemen, who had left their inherit- 
ance whole and well furnished with goods^ and 
chattels (having thereupon kept good houses) 
unto their sons, lived to see part consuiiied in 
riot and excess, and the rest in possibility to be 
utterly lost ; the holy state of matrimony made 
but a May-game, by which divets fancies had 
been subverted ; brothelhouses much frequent^ 
ed, and even great persdn6,prostitiitfa)g' their 
bodies to the intent to satisfy their lusts, con- 
sumed their substance in laseivious appetites. 
And of all sorts, sueh knights and gentlemen, 

* History of tlie Fint Foorteea Yean of King Jamet*! Reiga. 
See Somen's Tracts, edited by Scott» vol. ii. p. S66. 
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as either thiongh pride or prodigality had coif- 
sumed their sabstaiice, repairing to the citj) 
and to the intent to consume their virtue also^ 
lived dissolute lives ; many of their ladies and 
danghtera, to the intent to maintain themselves 
according to their dignity^ prostituting iheic 
bodies in shameful manner. Aldiooses, diciiq^ 
houses^ tavemS) and places of iniquity^ beyond 
manner abounding in most places*'' - ' 

Nor is it only in the pages of a ptaritflnical, 
perhaps a satirical writtf^ that we find so shock<> 
ing and disgusting a picture of the coarseaess 
of the beginning of the seventeenth eentnryi 
On the contrary, in all the comedies of the age, 
the principal character for gaiety and wit is :a 
youDg heir, who has totally altered the esta- 
blishment c^ the &ther to whom he has suc- 
ceeded, and, to use the old simile, who resem- 
bles a fountain, which plays off in idleness and 
extravagance the wealth which its careful pa^- 
rents painfully had assembled in hidden reser- 
voirs. 

'. And yet, while that spirit of general extra- 
vagance seemed at work over a whole kingdom, 
another and very xlifferent sort of men were 
gradually forming the staid and resolved cha- 
racters, which afterwards displayed themselves 
during the civil wars, and powerfully regulated 
and affected the character of the whole English 
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nation^ until) rushing from one extreme to ano- 
ther, they sunk in a gloomy fanaticism^ the 
splendid traces of the reviving fine arts. 

From the quotations which I have produced, 
the selfish and disgusting conduct of Lord Dal* 
gamo will not perhaps appear overstrained; 
nor will the scenes in Whitefiriars >and places 
of sindlar resort seem too highly coloured* 
This indeed is far from being the case. » It was 
in James I/s reign that vice first appeared af- 
fecting the better classes in its gross and undis- 
guised depravity. The entertainments and 
amusements of Elizabeth's time had an air of 
that decent restraint which became the court 
of a maiden sovereign ; andy in that earlier pe« 
riody to use the words of Burke^ vice lost' half 
its evil by being • deprived of all its grossness. 
In James's reign> on the contrary, the coarsest 
pleasures were publicly and tmlimitedly indalg- 
e<H siAce, according to Sir Jdbn Harring^toi^ 
the men wallowed in beastly deligbts ; - and 
even ladies abandoned their delicacy, and relied 
about in intoxication. After a ludicrous aocdunt 
of a mask, in which the actors had got' dnttik, 
and behaved themselves accordingly, he adds, 
^* I have much marvelled at these strange page* 
antries, and they do bring to my 'recollection 
what passed of this sort in our Queen's days, in 
which f was sometimes an^ assistant and paiv 
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taker: but never did I see ssoh lade of good 
order and .aobrietjr a& I have now doDCL He 
gunpowder firight is got out- of. aU oar headS) 
and we are. going on liereaboat at sf tke devil 
was .contriving every }iQan siiovld Ubvup hkokt 
self by wild riot» excess, and deyastatiiuatof>imie 
aod temperance. The greatiadits do igo well 
xnasqued.; and indeed, it be the only ^idbplw of 
their modesty to conceal rtheir coontenanoa; 
but alack, they imeet with such connAenBDOoa to 
iqihold theur strange. idoingSf tlwt J manid jaol 
at aught that hc^ipjQlis,."^ 

Such beiqg the stato of th0 oporl, qomm #«ff^ 
jmatity brought along with it its ordinwyiCMB* 
paijiioq, a brutal degr^ pf updi^gMi^ fldlfidih 
ness, destrnctiv^ akk^ of philaatttf^I^ w4 
good-breeding ; both lof whicb|;in ibeir ne^^^scal 
spheres, dop^nd upon the r^ar4 jiaid kf tPldk 
individual to the interest, as w^U asJhe^ 4Mip£t 
gf others. It is hi mch a time, that this :h^ 
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the monaxchy who wa^ in otber respect8» Jtexther vitJioiit.tilfnt 
nor a good-natured disposition, see Winwood*8 Memorials, Hof^'i 
Letters, and oihfer IMemorials of the time ; but particttlarly, consult 
tht Private Lttten and Cotfx«iq^detwa of Stsenie, dUtu Baddag" 
hamy with hu rererend Dad and Grossip, King JasMs, wbich^btiiMl 
with the grossest as well as the most childish language. Tho learn- 
ed Mr D*Israeli, in an attempt to vindicate the character of Jaioefi 
has onlgr succeeded in obtaining for himself Ae eharacter of a MSA 
and ingwiow advomte^ ^nthout xsnck advintage to Ik sbyil diia^ 
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leas and shameless man of wealth and power 
nay, like the supposed Lord Dalgartio, brasMn 
out the shame of his Tillanies, and affect to tr^ 
;amph in their eonsequences, so long as diey 
•wttre personally advantageous to bis own plei^ 
sures "or profit. 

' Alsatia is ehewfaere explained as a oant-nAme 
ibr Wiiitefriars^ whitb^ possessing certain pri^- 
^Tileges of sanctuary, became for that reason a 
•nest of (those mischievous characters who were 
•f^erally obnoxious to the law. These privi- 
leges were derived from its' bloving been ah estai- 
iUisbment of the Carmelites, or White Fi'iars, 
founded, says Stow, in his Survey of London^ 
by Sir Patrick Grey, in 1«41, Edward I. gave 
them a plot of ground in Fleet Street, to build 
their church upon. The edifice d>en erected 
was rebuilt by Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, 
in the reign of Edward. ' In tb^ time of the 
Reformation the place retained its inutnunitiea 
as a sanctuary, and James L eonfirmed and add* 
«€d tothem by a charter in 1606. Shad well was 
the first author who made some literary use of 
,*Wbitefriars, in bis play of the Squire pf Alsa* 
tia, which turns upcm the plot of the Adelphi 
t)f Terence. 

^ In this old play, two men of fortime, brothers^ 
.educate two yoyng men, (§ons to the one and 
nephews to the other,) each under his own se* 
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parate systera of rigour and indulgence. The 
elder of the subjects^ of this experiment, who 
lias been, very rigidly brought up, &lls at once 
into all the vices of the town, is debauched by 
.the cheats and bullies of : Whitefriars, and, inis 
word, becomes the Squire of Alsatia. -. The poet 
•gives^ as the natural and congenial inhabitants 
■of. the place, such characters as the reader will 
find in the note* * The play, as we learn £cam 
the dedication to the £arl of Dorset and- ifHA- 
dlesex, was successful above the author'a.cx^ 
4>ectations, '* no comedy these many years ha v- 

ing filled the theatre so long together.'. And I 

■ ''.■.■- . «.-. "^ • 

. .* *' CheaO^ a rued, wlio faf naMn cf ^ddMi toA nat ilir.Mt 
of Whitefriarii but ihere hei mve^Ies young hein of e&U^» an^lkelfs 
them to goods and money upon great disadvantages, is bound for 
imtmi ^^ sham wilih tibem till be undoes niem* A lewti) niiptt* 
dent, debauched fieUovr, rery expert ui the oaat aboiit UnnL: '■''■■■ 

^ ShamweBt eoupin to ike BeUbidai who bemg mined by Cheat- 
]y, is made a decoy>duck for others, not daring to star out of Alaa- 
^ where he Uvea. Is bound with Oieatly Tor bieirs, and lives up- 
« them » fHasohite debanehed Hfcb > "^ 

**.Captam Maeimm, » blocBieadad byBy of Ajaatia, mwmmfiv^ 
impudent, bhistering &lloW| formerly a sergeant in Flandeciy who 
has run from his colours, and retreated into Whitefriars for a very 
mall debt, tHitre by the AhaXians he is diibb'd a diptain, taaitfes 
one that lots lodging% aalla flhenyfanbdy, and ia a bawd. 

'* Scrape^ a hypocritacalf repeatai^, praying,, paahup aiogia^ 

precise fellow, pretending to great piety ; a godly knave, who joins 

with CSieatly, and supplies young heirs with goods and money. *' — 

JDramatii PenontB to t&i Squire of AUatia^ Sbadwell^s tfbrAt, 

roL ir. 
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had the great honour,'' continues ShadweU, 
<* to find so many friends, diat the house was 
never so full since it was built as upon the third 
day of this play, and yast numbers went away 
that could not be admitted. '' * From the Squire 
of Alsatia the author derived some few hints, and 
learned, the footing on whkh the buUies and 
thieves of the Sanctuary stood with their neigh- 
bours, the fiery young students of the Teu^le, 
of which some intimation is given in die dra- 
matic piece* 

Such are the materials to which the author 
stands indebted for the composition of the For» 
tunes of Nigel, a novel which may be perhaps 
one of those that are more amusing on a se- 
cond perusal, than when read a first time for 
the sake of the story, the incidents of which are 
few and meagre. 

The Introductory Epistle is written, in Lu- 
cio's phrase, *^ according to the trick, ^ and 
would never have appeared bad the writer me- 
ditated making his avowid of the work* As it 
is the privilege of a masque or incognito to 
speak in a feigned voice and assumed charac* 
ter, the author attempted, while in disguise, 
some liberties of the same sort ; and while he 

• Dedicatkm to the Sqpin of A]satia» SbadweU*! Worlo^ yoL iv. 
VOL. II, T 



continaes to plead upon the various excuses 
which the introduction contains, the present ac^ 
knowledgment must serve as an apology for a 
iq)ecies of ^^ hoity toity, whisky frisky ^* pertness 
of mantiiet, wbidi; in bi» avowed tdharacter, me 
author should have considered as a departure 
from the rules of civiUty^Mid good taste.. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. VOL, Jlh 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 

David Ramsay. — P. 65, 1. 7. 

David Ramsay, watchmaker and horologer to James L> 
was a real person, though the author has taken the 
liberty of pressing him into the service of fiction. Al- 
though his profession led him to cultivate the exact sci- 
ences, like many at this period he mingled them with 
pursuits which were mystical and &ntastic. The truth 
was, that the boundaries between truth and falsehood in 
mathematics, astronomy, and similar pursuits, were not ex- 
actly known, and there existed a sort of terra incognita 
between them, in which the wisest men bewildered them- 
selves. David Ramsay risked his money on the success 
of the vaticinations which his researches led him to fonii> 
since he sold clocks and watches under condition, that 
their value should not become payable till King Jam/^ 
was crowned in the Pope*s chair at Rome. Such wageys 
were common in that day, as may be seen by looking at 
Jonson's Every Man out of his Humour. 

David Ramsay was also an actor in another singular 
scene in which the notorious astrologer Lilly was a peir* 
former, and had no small expectation on the occasiQii> 
jnnce he brought with him a half-({uaxle;tix «&^ v^^x^^^s^ 
ireasure in. 
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f D^^ Kamsay,^ me Majesty's dock-niakcT) hadTwcn 
^fanned that diere. waa a great quantity of treasure biuj- 
^d in the doistet of Westniinalar Abbey. He acatuunt8 
i>ean Withnam therewith, nho was also then Bianop of 
IJncoln. The Peftn gave hiro liberty to search after it, 
wiiii this proTiso, that if any wae discovered, his church 
^)hou)4 have a ahaie of it> , David Ramsay finds out one 
fjfii)a :S40tt, who pcete;i4ed thj^ usi! of the Mas«icaJ rpds, 
tq.^t^Wt him here^l. * I was dosiriid to joia with hin;, 
]fSlU> W^ich. I coiuenled. One winter's night, David 
iBaKMV, with se.Teial geptlemet), myself, and Scott, en- 
tfired the cIoi,stera. . We jJayed the hazel rods round a- 
^OUC the clo^tft*. Upon fhe. west end of the cloisters 
(he lods turned one over another, an argument that the 
traasve was thf^e. The htboiirers digged at Ittast six 
^t degi, and then we met with a coffin ; hut which, jn 
pegatd it was not heavy, we tlid not open, which we af- 
■^tffwwds much rented. _ '^ ' 

,.;" Ftofo flie cloistera we went into the abbey dJuircg, 
fAteri^ upoi) a. sudden, (there being no wind wheii we 
,^ah,) so iierce and so high, so blusteiing and loutl a 
;,ffiiid did rise, that we verily believed the west end of the 
jfhurch would have, lidlen upon us. Our rods would not 
move at all ; the candles and torches, also, but one were 
eitinguished, or bulged very dinly. John Scott, nij 
partner, waa amazed, looked pale, knew not what to think 
or do, Anttl'I gare Sraetians and command to diEiiniBs 
.i^edemenst which) when done, all was qdet j^aiii^ and 
.tachman leturaed unto hia lodging Ute, about tv^ve 
•cr^^h at ni^t, Icould never since be iuducedto JW^ 
vilb any such like actions. 

.1- ," The t(ue misrarruge of the business waab^reai^ 
of so imiiy. people being presrait at the operation ;. for 
there was about thirty, some laughing, others d*^^'^ 
(1131; eo^thal, if wehad aot dimiissed the demons, ^ be- 

V, ■*. .TiaifuittwfaftfUtii,l beliere, tlie DiviiuDg Rod, ud mulnl 
to tbe tapply of WStec Mt lAviwu to die vjt. 
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Keve most part of the abbey (jhurch would have been 
blown down. Secrecy and intelligent operators, ^ith a 
strong confidence ana knowledge of what they are do* 
ing, are best for the work.** — Lilly*s Life and Times, 
p. 46. 

David Ramsay had a son called William Ramsay, 
who appears to have possessed all his father's credulity. 
Ije became an astrologer, and in 1651-2 published 
'V Vox Stellarum, an Introduction to the Judgment of 
iSiclipses and the Annual Revolutions of the World.** 
The edition of 1652 is inscribed to his fatlier. It wottid 
^pear, as indeed it might be argued from his tfiode* ^f 
disposing of his goods, that the old horologer had bmits 
t^to make hay while the sun shone ; forms' son/ in his 
dedication, has this exception to the pat^th^l virtues, 
" It's true your carelessness in laying tip "while thet'siih 
shone £br the tempests of a stormy day, hatli giir^n Oc- 
casion to some inferior spirited people nort to valiie you 
i^cording to what you are by nature and in ybuifsdf, for 
such look not to a man longer than be is in prosperity, 
esteeming none but for their weakly, hot wisdom, pbwer, 
npt virtue.'* From these expressions it is to b^ appre- 
hended, that while old David Ramsajr, a foUov^r of the 
Stewarts, simk under the ParHamentary govettmient, his 
son, William, had advanced from baling a dupe to astro- 
logy to the dignity of being himself a cheat; 

OfiORGX HBRIOTi«*->£ND OF ChAP. IL«*-P. 86* 

This excellent person was but Httle known by his ae- 
tions when alive, but we may well use, in this particular, 
the striking phrase of Scripture, " t^at InAog dead he yet 
speaketh." We have already mentioned, itt the Intro- 
duction, the splendid charity of ^hioh he was the found- 
er ; the few notices of his personal history are sHght and 
meagre, 

George Heriot was bom' at Tnibroun, iti the parish of 
Gladsmuir ; he was the eldest son of a goldsmith in 
Edinburgh, descended froiha'fiimily of some eon^^^ence 
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in !^t IfOthiiin. His fidief enjoyed ibe ton&dmet oi 
hii^ fellow-citizeiis, iind was iheat rqnteentative ia PaN 
HalEient. He-ivos, besides^ one of the deputies stad^hf 
tHc^&habitotuts to propitiate the King, when he had. M^ 
Ediliburgh abruptly, afta: the not of 17th Deceriibfj^ 

J596- Y * ^ 

, Gteorge Heriot, the son^ paired his &ther's accapa^ 
tion of a goldsrai^y then peculiarly hoMbft, 4nd 'invdi 
Qpniiiseted idth thatoFaiiionejr-bEoker. : He enjoyed idm 
&soiir flBid protedioit of JameSf and of his consorli- Aaat 
o&Dexnnai^ \ He'lnarried>■ft»^ hiA fivst wiie^'>eiiiiduden 
Ofvhis o^ vank^naflaed Gbristia» Maijoti>aiiksi^\iaii|^¥ 
tet:of A'ireapectable buigeM. - This "wa^ iiivlAS^wJI^ 
waa afterwards aamed jeweUer to the Queeii>^ wiidse^^io*' 
09unt to him 'for a spaee often years amonntedvte- jl ea t ' ly 
l44Q)000u Gatykge^ Htstdtj havkig lost' his^ wife^iooalA 
nectad himself wtth^ the distingiomed^lMite^ tf\ IS^om^ 
bery, by marrying a daughter of Jaiiies IVJnirpls^- 
Cierk t<> the Privy Goundil. Of ^is Udy ; )m^ was 
da(Hiv«d by her dying in dii3d*bkth in 1618^:b«fiA« 
attaining her twenty-first year. After a hk speni ^ia 
honourable and successful industry, George Heriot died 
in London, to ^hick city^tte hadfbUowed his royal mas- 
ter, on the 12th February 1624, at ihe age of sixty-one 
years. His picture, (copied by Sdougal from a lost ori- 
ginal,) in which he is repMsented in die prime of life, is 
thus described : ** Hie &ir hair, which overshades the 
thoughtful brow and calm calculating eye, with the cast 
of humour on the lower' part of the countenance, are alt 
indicative of the genuine l^tfcish charaeter, and well 
distinguish a person fitted tt> more steadily, and wisely 
through the worlds with a stren^ of rttolution to ensure 
success, and a disposition to «:)joy iu'-^ Historical and 
Descriptive Accouni cf HerMe JBofSpitalt toitk a Me* 
moir of the Founder^ ip Messrs Jwnnes and John John» 
Hone, Edinburj^^ 18£7* 

I may add, asetery tfaii^ ootiteming George Heriot 
19 interesting, that Us aeosttd-jrdft^ Alison Primrose, was 



interred in St Gregoiy-s chmoh, §rbm the lister rdf 
which parish the Rev* Mr Barhan^- Reoto^ ba% iti thb' 
kindest manner^ sent roe the following extnidt ^— ^' Mrii 
Alison, the wi£s of Mr George Heriot, gendtmiUi, SOtK^ 
April, 1612.'' Saint Gr^ory'sy before the Great Plrif 
of London which consumed the cathedral, formed one of 
the towers of old Saint Ptiul's, and ocoiipied ihe spice 
of ground now filled by Queen Anne s statue. In the 
south aisle of the choir Mrs Heriot reposed under 'a 
bandfiome monument, bearing the foU(»wing inscription' 

*^ SanctiBsmcB et cha/rUsinuE cot^ Ausokjb ' 
BittTi Jacohi PrimrosU JRepuB Mc^esUUU in Sanetioii 
Concilia Regni Scotia Amaamen^i8,JUicB^feanna om*^ 
nihis turn anhni htm corporis dotihis^ ac pio cidtu in*- 
e^mctimmcBf nusstimnnia ipntts tnariius OsoiRisim 
ffjBiiioTi ARMiGBH^ Hepts, itegitiie, Prtncipwfn HknP^ 
riei ei Caroli GemnuxriuSf bene merentif mm wine la^ 
chrt/misj hoe Monumentum pie posuiL 

*^ Obiit Mensis Aprilis die ISy anno sedutis 161^^' 
atatis 20, in ipso /lore JuvenUe, et mihi, parentibu0f 
et wnids tristissimum sui desiderium rehquit 

Hie Alicia Primrosa 
' Jacetorudo dbruiafaio, 

IntempeaHvas '* • •/ 

Utrosapressamamu 
Nondum bifdenbs 
Annorum impkverat orbeSi 
PuMira^pudiea,^ 
'■ PeUris delieitan aiqui viri c ' 
Qmtm ^graviduy hei^J nunqtutm 
MaUer, decessitj etiTtdi' ' 
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^^ Cura doUyrq:' patris^ ^ ' 
'^ Curathhr^iffiirK' • 

- Nm sublatdteftnen^'' ^■ 
Tantum transtatiL'^Hhesiit ; ' 
"" Nunc Roea pri>ma Pali ' 
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intel^d^k^oti]^ his Ibrtmic lo-a duntdik'ititfittiftidik 
l^e epita{^ ooeurs in ISkrype'g edition of Stove's JBonrii^ 
<^ London, Book iii* page 228^ ■.i".>i(:' 

■'''-'' ^AlWlOfr-^'PBTITiOMIlia KtNO JaMXS L*!-^ c HI';' 

l^ij^ 'o^iin .^tbjs prudential advice i& n^ oHgn^J 
Ij^yL^pkliderV^^j^ but I am ndt at prescfnt aUBi^ 
HX^oej^ atithonty. I £hink it amounted to flt^ xh 
lames nuiig'dowh a petition pr^htl^ 1)V 'soine sut^' 
Cant who paid no complimenti'tb Iiiis liots^j^ 'aiiid%s^l 
ed no vQ^initipn ^ the splendour of his fumitucev ^y* 
ingi^^r i^all ^.tong cumber him»slf about' tile j^etk^ of 
a beggar, whtle the beggar di^eg^s Ae kin^.^len- 
dour ? " It is, I think7 Sir Jonh Harringibn too re- 
IsiMiMndB^ ad a tare mode'tp'the ]dng'ff£nraiir» fiou^Aiise 
^pai^of th«^o]^pa]fi-^ .v. 

"PnJOiCLAUATIOn AGAIirstTHB ScOTS tX>MUfG tVL 

Eft6LAMD_P« 109. 

The English! agreed in sotbipg more, unanimously 
than in censuring James on account of the heggaily rab- 
Ue which not only att^nd^ the. King at his coming first 
out of Scotland, ^ but, - a^js Qsbome, ^^ which, throi]^h 
his whole reign, like a fluent spring, were found still 
crossing the Twe^," ;)Yet it is certain, from the num- 
))er of prodamaptions published l^y the Privy Council in 
Beot!M«i,'and bearitig.marks of the King's <owtt dicfion, 
that he was Misi^e of ihe uriiole inconvcnieneiea '^nd 
tmpoptikffibf atten^n^ the importunate crowd aS 'dxare- 
jipeceabk'miitorfip, 'and as desirous to get rid of them a^ 
mB Spu^m aubjetts could be. But it was in vain dnt 
his Mii^esty u^ivsd with his Scottish subjects on the dift- 
'tt^et they wefe bringing on thor native cocmtry and 
aorerei^yliy eaiisii^ ^ Engltth to aof^ose there 



itfatt iiresentMl itwiiiiiiliiiii liiiiiji,. iii dtec^umoiiA^^QnTi 
oMeofi^bdKiUntt" but idle neoida, ui4 poon nHten^ 
ablei bodies. "' It wat.even invui thatthe vataelB.fvIuf^ 
brought up this unwelcome' cwgo of puitionnre . vfitt 
thieatened with fiae and confiscation ; the undaunted 
suitors oohtimwd.tOkpMai foiwd) and, w paa^f the 
proclamations Bays, many of tliem. Under pretence of re- 
quiring puyinent ul " uuld debts due to them by (bo 
King, " which, it is observed with great natv^t, " W rf 
all Hnda of impoituniiy, must unpteaalag ' to ' hts &I&-' 
jeaty. " The eKpressiuna in the text 'are select^ noj^ 
these curious proclamations. , , ' ; " 
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/tHOVSANP PAGES WITH'OSB QyiLti "-*;" 

,','_ P. 137, L 6^/}w» toHiJm. ' '_' ''"■.■''"['' 

■ A .Ublioal aamrnentBiy by Gill, wlwJ] ^i£tb« iutd»(ir'a 
memory serves him) occupies betwoen fiveiaitd six.^W* 
dred printed quarto pages, and must therefore have filled 
more pages of mainttciiptthaatk»numbemrati<w)>d!tn 
the test, has this ipgtt&i at the end of the volume— 

1(1'. I '" w^tbtmeBtiodptnl'wnM^boJb''.' ' ' '' 
■'■■■' ". ' 'M»ifctif»feir^'goi)»»qitiD-j' ' ' ■'■ ■ "-'J 

'!■''' ' Apetiifwiirtiai^tl'tbdt'' '" ' '' " ' ''■* 

';^-'" ■' And«iA!ifrl*i««-«tii*" .■■■■.;> ■■(. 

,'' ,, ■ ' KiN0.jA,M:^^-^P^1^2-^.\/,\ ■■'■■■'■■;',' 
r ThedcsBsOfthic otonaich, togetbw nitl|il)is.pencW{l 
bppeaM»c«> i« thtis detciibedhy* coatwvp^fMy— • :, ; 
"< tie Kas of a middle statuKi aK)i«c«q>ula)U!tlw4)Vig^ 
{). eibytDuiuofr} hia.ciothea tbw hi*, body, o>« .w 
Miougli. .Hi»legs were very )Heak, hauiogtia^ W«w 
thought, 'Some'fMd pU)|r.iB'}usyoujii,.o« ntthei befwe hf 
kni boni'thatliff waa.not.able (a stMd at «e3'«a< ;«n fd^ 
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men's skoulders. His walk was even drcular; his bands 
are in that walk ever fiddling ^bout-—^ a partof dresi 
now laid aside.3 He wonld make a .great deal too bold 
with God in his passion, . both with cursing aad.sweai^ 
ing9 and a strain higher verging on blasphemy; b«t 
would^ in his better temper, say, he hoped God wod4 
not impute them as sins, and lay them to his charge, see* 
ing they proceeded £rom passion* He had need of great, 
assistances rather than hope, that would daily n^ak^ tha|»; 
bold with God. "-<*Paj.z£LL*s Sketches- <^ Scaitisi> 
History, p. 86. .,0 

Sir Mujngo Malaobowtheb.— P. 189, L 6k!.; 

It wHl perhaps be recognised by some of my cptpiinr- 
men, that the caustic Scottish knight^ as descrKied In the. 
preceding chapter, borrowed some of his .attributes^ &091 
a most worthy and respectable baronet, who was to be^ 
met with in Edinburgh society about twenty-five or thirtj 
years ago. It is not by any means to be inferred, that 
the Hving person resembled the imaginary one in the 
course of life ascribed to him, or in his personal attri- 
butes. But his fortune was little adequate to his rank 
and the antiquity of his family ; and, to avenge them- 
selves of this disparity, the worthy baronet lost no op- 
portunity of making the more avowed sons of fortune teel 
the edge of his satire. This he had the art of disguisiflg 
under the personal infirmity of deafness, and usually it^ 
troduced his most severe things by an afiected mistake of 
what was said around him. For example, at a public 
meeting of a certain county, this worthy gentleman had 
chosen to display a laced coat, of such a pattern as had 
not been seen in society for the better part of a century. 
The young men who were present amused themselves 
with rtUjing him on his taste, when he suddenly singed 
out one of the party :-^^' Auld d*ye think my ooat-~« 
atild-faahioned ?-*^indeed it canna be new; but it was 
the work of a braw tailor^ and that was yout grand^Ertheri 



who was at the head of the trade in Edinburgh abotltf 
the beginning of last century/* Upon another occasioti) 
wlien this type of Sir Mungo Malagrowther happened to 
heat a nobleman, the high chief of one of those Border 
clans who were accused of paying very little attention in 
anient times to the distinctions of Meum and Tuum^ 
addressing a gentleman of the same name, as if conjec- 
tttrhfig there should be some relationship between them, 
1m volunteered to ascertain the nature of the connexion 
by Saying that the ** Chiefs ancestors had stolen the 
cows, and the other gentleman's ancestors had killed 
them,'*— fame ascribing the origin of the latter family to 
a butcher* It may be well imagined, that amotig a peo* 
pie that have been always punctilious about genealogy^ 
such a person, who haa a general acquaintance with till 
the flaws and specks in the shields of the proud, the 
pretending, and the nouveaux riches^ must have had 
the same scope for amusement as a monkey in a china 
shop. 

Earls of Dalwosley, (Dalhousie.)— P, 215, 

U 17. 

The head of the ancient afnd distinguished house bf 
Ramsay, and to whom, as their chief, the individuals of 
that name look as their origin and source of gentry. 
AUan Ramsay, the pastoral poet| in the same manner, 
makes 

" DalKousie of an auld descent, 
My chief, my stoup, my ornament.** 

Mrs A>ine Turner. — P. 215, IT. 

Mrs Anne Turner waa a dame somewhat of the ocoiK 
nation of Mrs Suddlechop in the text; that is, half mU« 
liner half procaress, and secret agent in all manner of 
proceedings. She was a trafficker in the poisoning of 
Sur Thomas Overt)azyi £ot which so nnny subordinate 
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Itgenttfl Ibst their live^ whiliey to the great scandal of jira« 
tiee, the Eari of Someiset and his Countess were suner^ 
kid' to escape, upon a threat of Somerset to make public 
aolne secret which nearly affected his master, King James. 
Mrs Turner introduced into En^and a French custom 
of using yellow starch in getting up bands and cuft, 
and, by Lord Coke*s orders, she appeared in that fiishion 
at the place of execution. She was the widow of a phy- 
i^foapY.and had been eminently beauti&l, aa appeam nom 
me, desodptipn of her in tfa^ poem osUod Oveprbinyli 
Vision*; There was produced in court a parcel of doHs 
or puj^ts bdonging to this lady, some naked, aon^ 
pressed, and which ^he used for exhibiting fiishokulil viptwi^ 
9ut» gready to the horror of the spectatoi^ wbqsail- 
cqunt^ these figures to be magical devices^ there wtt% 
9JPL their being showoi '^ heard a carack from ihe aieaffcrfd^ 
yia^h caused great feary tumult, and eonfuabcH among 
t)ie spectators aiid throughout the hall, every one &mag 
hurt, as if the devil had been present, and grown img^ 
to have his workmanship showed to such as were not -htt 
OWQ scholars*'' Ck>mpare this curious passage in the 
History of King James for the First Fourteen yJMis, 
1651^ willi the Aulicus Coquinarius of Dr Heyiin. 
Both works are published in the Secret History oS Kibg 
James. 

Lord Huntihglen. — ^P. 237, 14. . * 

The credit of having rescued James I. from the dagger 
of Alexander Ruthven, is here fictitiously, ascribed to an 
imaginary Lord Huntinglen. In reality, as may be read 
in every lustory, his preserve was John Ramsay, after- 
wifds created Earl of Hold^ess, who stabbed the 
younger Ruthven with his dagger whUe he was stru^lb^ 
wkh the King. ■ Sir Anthony Weldon inf)m]s us, thaiy 
upon the annual return of the day, the King's delifcl'- 
ance was commemorated by an anniversary feast." The 
time was the fifth of August, *^ upon which," proceeds 



the satirical historian, ** Sir John Rainsay,, for his^gQod 
si^^ce in that preservationi wa« tb^ principal guf^t, aoid 
8p (did the King grant him aniy boon he would a^k thai 
qay. But he nad such limitation nia^e to hiai^n^ 
as made his suit unprofitable, as the uction fbr^y^hscbhn 
aaked it for was unserviceable to the King.*' 

Buckingham*— -P. 246, 1. 12. - 

"I >Buokh^gham, who had a franotkness in his high'a^d 

irawible ambition, was always rendy to bid defiance' t6 

4ho6e by whom he was thwarted or opposed. Heaspif- 

ed to be created Prince of Tipperary in Ireland, ' arnl 

l/0|d High Constable of England. Coventry, then LotV 

Keeper, opposed what seemed such an cMreasbnable e^ 

40nt of power asr was anoexed to the office of Constkbli^. 

On tliis opposition, according to Sir Anthony W^dc^ 

if th^ Duke peremptorily accosted Coventry, *-Wt|b 

made yon Lord Keeper, Coventry ?* He replied, * Tfcb 

iCing. Buckingham replied, * It*s false ; tW8§ I di^ 

make yon, and you shall know that I, who made 'you, 

can, and will^ unmake you.' Coventry thns answei 

him^ ' Did I (bnceive that I held my plac^ by Vpttt. 

vouiv I would presently unmake myself, by reildering 

thelseals to his Majesty.' Then Buckingham, in a tin 

and fury, flung from him, saying, ^ You shall noi Isei^ 

it long ;* and surely, had not Felton prevented him, he 

had made good his word/*-— WjJtftOK s G'iheW o/* iiCing 

James and Cherries, i . • r • 
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The Dougl Aii Warjs.— :P. i^67^ 1, 20, , , ^ 

> The cruel, civil wan waged by ^^ Scottish barons 
during ibei minority of JamqsHi V}*, 'had this name fioih 
the figure i^adpin them by the iieleihratcd James Dpugl^s 
Earl of MortotQ. JBotfa Ciidea ei^ecoted theit prisoners 
without mercy 01 iavoUr. . ' r 
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Tomb of Regent Murray,-— P. 37lii-.^Q» 

As each eovenwt in.diose days of accuracy had a ispe* 
cial place nominated for execution, the tomb of the Re- 
gent Earl of Murray in Saint Giles's Church was fre- 
quently assigned for the pwpose. 

Pages in the Seventeenth C«i(TURy«-^F« 281^ 

L 4. 

About this time the ancicht customs arising "f^m the 
long prevalence of chivalry, began to be grdsy^^ varied 
from the original purposes of the institution. 'N%e was 
more remarkable than the change n^hidt took j^Iace in 
the breeding and occupatkm of pages. This peculiar 
iqpecies of menial originally oonsisbed of youths ^f noble 
birth, who^ that they might be trained to the es^xnse of 
arms, were early removed from tl»ir patemd homeSy 
where too much indulgence might have been waBpected^ 
to be placed in the family of some prince or man i^f rank 
and military renown, where they served^ as it were, an 
apprenticediip to the duties of diivahry and courtesy. 
Their education was severely moral, and pursvied with 
great strictness in reelect to useful exercises, and what 
were deemed elegant accon^ishments. From being 
pages, they were advanced to the next gradation of 
squires ; from squires, these candidates for the honours 
of knighthood were fr^uently made knights. 

But in the sixteenth century the pqge had become, in 
many instances, a mere domestic^ who sometimes, by 
the splendour of his address and appearance^.wAs ex- 
pected to make up in show for the absence of a whole 
band of retainers with swprda imd buddeia. We have 
Sir John's authority when b^ cashiers part of his train. - 

« Falstaff will learn the humour 6f the age, 
French thrift, you rogues, myself and skirted page." 

Jonson, in a high tone of moral indignation, thus re- 
probated the change. The Host of die New Inu repliea 
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to Lord Loyel, who asks to have his son for a page, that 
he would, with his own hands, hang him sooner 

" Than Aunn him to this deviate eouree of life. 
Lovd, Can you tiia* desperate, whicli, by a fine 

Of institution, from our ancestors 

Hath been derived down to us, and received 

In a succession^ iat the noblest vay 

Of brushing up our youth, in letters, arms, 

^r mien, discourses civil, exercise^ 

And aU the blaaon of a gentleiaan ? 

Whfere can he kam to vault, to vide, to ibnee, 

To move hi* body gracefully, to speak 
/ The language pure, or to tarn hia mind 

Or manners more to tke harmony of natult, 

Than in these nurserieB of nobility ? 
Host, Ay, thai; was when tho nurseryV self wal nobIe^ 

And only virtue made it, not the market, 

That titles wore not vended at lihe dram 

And aommon outocy ; goodness g«ve the greatneM,. 

And greatness worship ; eiwy house became 

Aa academy, and those parts 

We see departed in the practice boir 

Quite from the iaatitutiott. 
JDooflL Why do you say so, ' 

Or thitdc so enviomly J do they sot stiH 

Learn us the Gentattt^s akill, the aH of Thvyujf, 

To ride ?' or PoOto;* mystery, to felloe ? 

The Pyrrhick gestures^ bbUr to itafld ifkid kpting 

^ armtfiir ; f^ be acti^ for thri'wars ; 

To study fignlea, mottbefii,' attd proportioiis, 

Misy yidd ifheid g^Kutt'in eonasdraikd the njik;. 

To maUA'theif Bri||liyb iWiMl nj^^^toi^ ;,' 

As reverend Chauowr sfiyi* , ,,,,.. <;. / 

Host Sir, yott mistake ^ , itt { . f 

To play Sir Pandarus, my copy hath it, 
And cMrryiMMdges tol^^idaM 
Instead of backing the btafe Meed o' li&dMikig^ 
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To lam the ehambennaidy and for a kkp 

O* Ae T mhiB g hone, to pif Ae funltfaig Kove ; 

For ezerciie of arms a bale of dice, 

And two or three packs of cards to ahoir the cbetlf 

And nimUenesB of hand : mis-take a doak 

From my kxrd's back, and pawn it ; ease his pocksfei 

Of a superflnons watdi, or gekl Ajewal 

Of an odd stone or so ; twinge three or fimr bnttoniK 

From off my lady's gown ; These are tiie artB» 

Or seren liberal deadly seieneei^ 

Of pagery» or xMber f g«"'fmp 

As the tides mn ; to which, if he ^Rily hun» 

He may, perhaps, take a degiee at l^barn, 

A year the earlier etme to read a leetoie 

Upon AqniBMi at Saint Tbomas^a^Vatariag^at . .^ , . -:j 

And ao go fivth A laureate in hen^ cird& " 

XTie Nm An, ^ JL.!^ 



Lord Henrt Howard. — ^P. 283, l.SJr&m ;* 

bottom. 

Lord Henry Howard was the second son of llie|>Qiet- 
ical Earl of Surrey, and possessed considerable p«rt» md 
learning. He wrote, in the year 1583, a book called 
'* A Defensative against the Poison of supposed Pro- 

eiecies.'* He gained the &Foiir of Queen Elicabedi, by 
ving, he says, directed his battery against a .^ect^cn 
prophets and pretended soothsayers, whom he accqunled 
infesti regUnUf as he expresses it In the last. jeaia of 
the Queen, he became James's most ardent paztiium, and 
conducted with great pedantry, but much intiigae^.the 
correspondence betwixt the Scottish King and the youQg- 
er CeciL Upon James's accession, he was created £«*! 
of Northampton, and Lord Privy SeaL According to 
De Beaumont the French Ambassador, Lord Henry 
Howard was one of the greatest flatterers and calumnia- 
tors that ever lived. - .„ ~ 
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Skibmishub in thb Pjjmliq ST&XBTa.— - 

p. 286» L 10. 

Edinburgh Appears to have been one of the most dis* 
orderly towns in Europe, during the sixteenth and be- 
ffinning of the seventeenth century. The Diary of the 
honest citizen Birrel, repeatedly records such incidents 
OS the following : ** The 24 ot November [1567], at 
two afternoon, the Laird of Airth and the Laird of 
Weems met on the Hi^h Gatt of Edinbmgh, and they 
and their followers fi^ugtit a very bloody skirnddi, where 
there were many hurt on both sides with the shot of 
pistoL** These skirmishes also took place in London 
itselfl In Shadwell*8 play of the Scowenen, an old rake 
thos boasts of his eariy exploits :— ^'' I kne# the Hectors^ 
and before them the Muns and the Tityrehi's ; they 
were brave fellows indeed ! In these days a man could 
not go from the Rose Garden to the Piazsa once, but 
he must venture his life twice» my dear Sir Willie." But 
it appears that the affrays, which, in the Scottish capital, 
arose out of hereditary Quarrels and ancient feuds, were 
in London the growth oi the liceutiousness and arrogance 
of young debauchees. 

Fhiitoh Coo<brt^~P. 899, L 19. 

The exertion of French ingenuity Hientioned in the 
text is noticed by some amthoiities of the period ; the 
siege of Leith was also distingiriflbed by the protracted 
obstinacy of the besieged, in mich was displayed all that 
the age possessed of defensive war, so that Brantome re- 
cords that those who witnessed this fli^, had, from that 
very circumstance, a degvee of ooAse^ueiioe yielded to 
their person^ and opinions. He tells a story of Strossi 
himself, from whic^ it appears thathis jests lay a good deal 
in the Hne of the cuisine. He caused a inufo to be stolen 
from one Brusqtwt, on ^dm he wished to play a tAik, 
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and served up the fledi of' thst undeaa animal so well 
disguised, that ^posted with Brasqnel for vrenison. 

Cuckoo's Nest.— P. 302, L 17. 

^,-. The. quarrel in this diapter between the pretended 
.;^«aptain.and the citize)i of Londoo, is taken ftom a bor- 
fiea^ poem caQed The Counter Sciiffie, that fa. the 
iScuffle m the Prison at Wood Street, so csilled. I^is a 
piece of low humour, which had at the time very con- 
siderable vogijif. The.pri^ners, it seems, had Allien into 
a dispute amongst themselves ^' which calling was of most 
'^iepuilc,^'iiiiid>A-kwyer put in his ckim to be most highly 
^xf^nUJeif^i ';7he jusr of war rep«Ued Ids preten^ with 

B>H| td'^e&nd midi tiiii^s aa thee 

. "Kapity;, 
For «mlh im you esteem us haa^ 
Who «ver lu^e beeu ready prest 
Tq gun^ you and your cuckoo*s nest^ 

ThBCity.'" 

The o£^nce is no sooner given than it iff caught up 
by a gallant citiaetif, it goldsmith, named £Ui9* 

« « Of LoE^ncil^ XamJ^fefi, 
A^jtlipie i fifjit x((y wifift did see,, 
Aud fiir.tlwi^ vejy wofie,* v^ h^ 

... And he ta( ca]]s it. .cuckoo> nest^ 
; Ezipept Jie spy lie qpeojka.iiik jest^ 
He is a viUaiu aud a beasV— 

. . For tiu}i%)i lank a.eum of trader 

And free of London city made, 
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Afid oitimiy if xiied fftqvivci i ., 
ThtmiehrcB oaa force the fteivtii^ 
Whatever this loW country iquire 



(H 



I • ' ' . 



Maypr«|t]05*'' 



. The dispute terminates in the scuffle, which is the sub- 
ject of the poem. The whole may be found in the se- 
f;oQ4 edition of Drydeus Miscellany. 12mO| tbl. iii» 

1716. ' ^ ^r ^' ■' ;;''"'"^' 



BuRBAGE — p. Sl% 1. 13. 






Burbage, whom Camden terms another RoscmW); was 
probably the original representatire of Richard III«^ and 
seems to have been early almost identified with his proto- 
type. Bishop Corbet, in his Iter Boreak) tells us that 
mme host of Market Bosworth was full of ale and history^ 

<< Hear him. See you yon wood? there Richard lay 

With his whole army ; look the other way, 

And lo, where Richmond, in a field of gone, 

Encamp'd himtelf In might and all hii force. 

Upon this hin they met. Why, he could tell 

The inch where lUchmond stood, where Richard fell ; 

Besides, wha* of hit knowledge he could say^ , 

He hai anihentic notice from the pl{^> 

Which I might guess by's mustering up the ghosts 

And policies not incident to hoK^; 

But chiefly by that one jieMpicuous thldg, ' 

Where he mistook a pkyer for a king. 

For when he would have said, that Richard died, 

And caird, a horse ! a horse ! he But'bage eried. ** 

Richard CoABZt's Poenu, JBdHkm 1815, p. 193. 

Fate ov Gbivius in the Seventeenth Century. 

—P. «ldj 1. IS. 

The condition of men of wit and talents was never 
more melancholy :than about this period* Their lives 



were so irregolar, and their means of livii^ ab preGarious, 
that they were alternately rioting in debaubhcry, or en- 
countering and strag^ing with the meanest necessities. 
Two or wree lost their lives by a suifeit brought on by 
that £ital banquet of Rhenish wme and pickled herrings, 
wUch is lEuniHar to those who study die lighter literature 
ortkat ajgfe.' T^ vkeiAe^ lAMrf & £ 6ios( iojSiakixMtj 
picture of genius, degraded at once by its own de- 
baucheries, and the p^onag^ (^jheardesafal^es and pro- 
fligates. 
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THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 



•J 



Inauguratory Oratiow,— p. 24-5. 

Of the cant words used in this inauguratory oration, 
some are obvious in their meaning, others, as Harman 
Beck (constable), and the like, derive their source from 
that ancient piece of lexicography, the Slang Dictionary. 

Dislike to Pork. — P. 223, 1. 2, (bottom,) 

The Scots, tijl within the last generation, disliked 
swine*s flesh as an article of food as much as the High* 
landers do at present. It was remarked as extraordinary 
rapacity, when the Border depredators condescended to 
make prey of the accursed race, whom the fiend mad^ 
his habitation. Ben Jonson, in drawing James's cha« 
racter, says, he loved ^^ no part of a swine. " 

Mhic-Allastar-More. — P. 244, 1. 18. 

This is the Highland patronymic of the late gallant 
Chief of Glengarry. The allusion in the text is to an 
unnecessary alarm taken by some lady, at the ceremonial 
of the coronation of George IV., at the sight of the pis- 
tols which the Chief wore as a part of his Highland 
dress. The circumstance produced some confusion, which 
was talked of at the time. All who knew Glengany 
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(and the Attthor knew him well) were aware that his 
principles were of devoted loyalty to the person of his 
sovereign. 

King James*s Hunting Bottle. — ^P. 243, 1. 7, 

/'bottom. J 

■■•■'••' ■■ . » ' . - • • j.i 

Roger €oke, in his detection of the Court and Sttfte- 
of England, London, 1697, p. 70, observes of James I<, 
** The king was excessively addicted to hmiting and 
drinking, not ordinaty French and Spanish wines, but 
stroQg Greek wines, and thought he would compound 
his hunting with these vrines ; and to that ptirpose, he 
was attended by a special officer, who was, as mnch as 
he could be, always at hand to fill the Kibg^s' cup tA 
huj^tlng when he. called for it. I have heard my firtliei| 
sajj that, hunting with the King, after the Kin^ haid 
di^l^ of die wine,, he also drank of it ; and thou^ he 
was young, and of a bealthful disposition, it so disordet^- 
ed his head, that it spoiled his pleasure, and disordered 
him for three days after. Whether it was from drinking 
these wines, or from some other cause, the King became 
so lazy and so unwieldy^ that he was trussed on hofse- 
back, and as ha was Stt, so would he ride, without stir- 
ring himself in the saddle ; nay, when his hat was set 
upon his head, he would not take the trouble to 'alter it, 
but it sate as it was put on. " ' 

The trusdng, /or which the demipfqne saddle of the 
day afforded particidar facility, is alladed to in thctettt 
and the autnor, among other nicknacks of antiquity^, 
possesses a leat}i6m flask, like those carried by sportsmen, 
which is labelled, ** King Jmnes's Hunting Bottle,'' with 
what au^entici^ is uncertain. Coke seems to h«i^ ex-^ 
Iterated the King's taste for the bottle. Weldon mvB 
Jeaaes was not intemperate in his drinking. ** Howevci^ 
h^Jtiia old age, Buckingham's jovial snppenr, when he 
h^d any turn to do with him, made him sometimes otm'* 
tjcea, which Be would die pext day Temembet^ isaif^^ 
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|)ent with tears. It is true he drank very often, which 
was rather out of a custom than any delight ; and hia . 
drinks were of that kind for strength, as Frontiniack, Ca*^^ 
nary, high country wine, tent wine, and Scottish ale, that 
had he not had a very strong brain, he might have been 
daily overtaken, though he seldom drank at any one time 
above four spoonfuls, many times not above one or two." 
-^Seorei History of King James^ vol. ii., p. d. Edin. 
181L i » 

ff 

ScsvB IN Greenwich Park.-— P. 247* 

\ c£^not here omit mentioning, that a painting of the ' 
old school is in existence, having a remarkable resem* 
blance to the scene described in the foregoing chapter^ ' 
although it be nevertheless true that the similarity is in^ 
all respects casual, and that the author knew not of the 
existence of the painting till it was sold, amongst others^, 
with the following description attached to it in a weH-^ 
drawn-up catalogue. , 

'' Frbderigo Zucchero. , 

Scene as represented m Me Fortunes cf Ntgely by * 
Frederigo Zucchero, the King^s painter. '^ 

^\ This extraordinary picture, which, . independent pf, 
its pictorial merit, has been esteemed a great literaiyj 
curiosity, represents most faithfully the meeting, iu Gif^n* 
w^h Piork, between King James and Nigel Oliphauo]^ 
as described in the Fortunes of Nigel, showing toat the 
author must have taken the anecdote fr^m authenticated 
facts. Jn the centre of the picture sits King James on 
borsabaflk^ very erect and stiffly* Between the King and 
PidnQ«» Chafes, w^io is on the left of the pioturey tb^ 
Duke of Buckingham is represented ri^xpsablack hor$% 
and pK}inting eagerly towards the culprjitt Nigel Oliphaunt^ 
who is standing on the xkht side of the picture. Ho 
grasps with his right hand, a gvup, fu: crossbowj aiidloolu 
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angrily tovaidf Ae King,->ifho cpeems somewhat eonlused 
and alannedL Behind Nigel, his servant is rastnimqg 
two dogs which are barking fiercely. Nigel and his ssr< 
vant are both clothed in red, the Uvery of die Oliphaunt 
fiunily^ in which, to this day, the town-officers oi P&Ar 
are clothed, thert being an c^ charter, granting to th^ 
Oliphaunt &mily, the privilege of dresnng ths pnUic 
officers of Perth in their livery. The I>tik|» of m^- 
ingham is in all rejects equal in magnificence o£ dKl$»:U!t 
the King or the Prince. The only difference that is 
marked between him and royalty is, that his head is mtr 
covered. ,Tbe King and the Prince wear theii hals- .Jn 
Letitia Aik^s Memoirs of the Reign of King Jaiqea^ 
will be found a letter firom Sir Thomas Howard to Ldd 
L. IJarrlngton, in which he recommends the latter Iq 
come to court, mentioning that his Mi^esty has spokeai 
fiivourably of him. He then proceeds to give him boqi^ 
advice, by which he is likely to find &vour in the King!s 
eyes. He tells him to wear a bushy ruff, well starched ; and 
after various other directions as to his dress, he concludes, 
' but above all things fail not to praise the roan jennet 
whereon the King doth daily ride.' In this picture Kii^ 
James is represented on the identical roan jennet. In the 
background of the picture are seen two or three suspici- 
ous-looking figures, as if watching the success of some 
plot. These may have been put in by the painter, to 
natter the King, by making it be supposed that he had 
actually escaped, or successfully comoated, some serious 
plot. The King is attended by a numerous band of 
courtiers and attendants, all of whom seem moving for- 
ward to arrest the defaulter. The painting of this pic- 
ture is extremely good, but the drawing is very Gothic, 
and there is no attempt at the keeping of perspective. 
The picture is very dark and obscure, which considerably 
adds to the iikterest of the scene." 



v.Tiu FOBiKWcaoii taaMStki'viOA SIS'- 
JCi3)a Jamu'b Twiatrt.-nSi a47«iL19; iii,.(i:- 
Tbefeora of Jnnm'for his penontil surety were often' 
excited vn^out gerious groan^. On onu occo^^iuii, liav-" ' 
ing' Wii induced to I'att ■ eoBl-pit on itie coast of Fife!' .'. 
he ma condneted s little way under the sen, and brauglit ' 
to daylight again on a smaU isUnd, or what was audi at'-^ 
iiiU .tid<s down which a shaft htid been sunk, ^■^mea,^* 
who' «eitoe!Yed hit lite or liberty aimed at, when he Wn^ ' 
hinM^-oit anitlet snrronnded by the sea, insitead of a/di^j'! 
miiingi w Wa cicerone hbped, Uie unexpected change V" 
seen*,' aried' TreasHyii with all his might, and [;ouId not""* 
be Dtoiiied tilt he was rowed tehore'. At Lochmaben ^'"j 
tooWan-eqiwllycaugdase alprra from a still aliglilcr cir^/. 
oumBlance; 86me \ienditses, a fish peculiar to the Loclu '^ 
were presented to the rtjyal ubie aa a delitury ; but the ' 
King,' who was not femiliar with their appearance, con-""? 
eluded they were poisoned, and broke up the baiiquei' , ' 
" with -Bifast Bdmired disorder." ' "' 

■■{■■ 

Thaitor's &AM. — P. 252, 1. 6. "''; 

Traitor's Gate, whidi opens from the Tower o£ Lou*,;',, 
don to the Tliamos, was, as its name implies,, that, by,, i,. 
which persons accused of state offences were conveyed io^ „,•, 
their prieoo. When the tide is making, an^ tae.ancKnf., „„ 
gate is beheld &oni within the buildiiigSt it used tp l)e a i,.: . 
most striking port of the old fortress ) .but itiisnpiii nfuclt,,,;!) 
injured in appearance, being half built up with fligeon^..,.,,. 
to support a steam-engine, oraomethiog of tbajibortt, .. ,{ , 

NAUKS OtI TQB PRISOK-WALLS OF TflK .ToVVftvY-^ -: 

P. 2fi7, 1. 21. ; :"„;,, 

These memorials of illuatrioua criminal*)' or of 'iimo*' ''" 
cent persona who had the f«te of suoh, aie still pteMrved, ' ' 
though at one time, in the courte of tepairiBg tin roMnl^ ' -" 
they were in aome danger of being whitewashed. They 
are preserved at present with becoming reepect, and have 
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most of ihem been etigrayedr-«-^e& Baylxy's HUtarg 
and Antiguitie$ of the. Totter qfLondanim, 

. ■ ■ ■'■ .., .■■• 

KivG Jambs's dislikx of Aji^ms^-^F« dQ6^ ^^^*,- 

Wilsoh informs us that when Colonel Grey, a S<)i^^ 
man who afit^cted the bnff dress even in the tiine dt 
peace, appeared in that military gaib at CoUit, "die King/' 
seeing hnn with a <»se of pistols at his giiidle, wtech' &- 
ne^r greatly liked, told him, merrily, ^ he waed noriV'dO- 
fortified, that, if he were but well victtJtaHed, he wotdd-b(^' 
impregnable." — ^Wilson's Lifi md Reign of JamHf 
VLy apud Kennst's History ^ Ef^landf yd^ &r 
p. 389. In 1612, the tenth year oF James's rdgn, 'itoe 
was a rumour abroad that a shipload of pocket-pistols 
had been exported from Spain, with a view to a genMl 
massacre of the I^otestants. Proclamations were of con- 
sequence sent forth, prohibiting all persons from canyipg 
pistols under a foot long in the barreL — Ibid* p. 69$. 

PUNISHMBNT OF StUBBS BY MuTILATION. — P, 811^ 

LU. 

This execution^ which so captivated the imaginatka 
of Sir Mungo Malagrowthtr, was really a striking cndi! 
The criminsd, a fririons and bigoted Puritan, had pibt 
lished a book in very violent terms against the match of 
Efizabeth with the Duke of Alen9on, which he tenneA. 
an union of a daughter of God with a son of antichnsti 
Queen Elizabeth was greatly incensed at the freedom bb* 
snmed in this work, and caused the author Stubbsi with 
Page the publidier, and one Singleton the printer* to be 
tried on an act passed by Hiilip and Mary against the 
writers and dispersers of seditious publications. They 
were convicted ; and although there was an opimooe 
strongly entertained by lawyers that the act was only ieni» 
porary, and expired with Queen Mary, Stubbs andPigt 
neeeived sentence to have their right hands strudc dL 
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They accordingly suffered the panishmeirt, the ivrist bein^ 
divided by a cleaver driven through the joint by foreo m 
a mallet. The printer was pardoned. " I remember, " 
says the historian Camden, ^ being then present, that 
StubbSf when his right hand was cut ofF, {ducked off his 
hat with the left, and said, with a loud vofce, ** God 
save tl|e Queen I " The multitude standing about was 
deeply silent, cither out of horror of this new and un- 
wonted kind of punishment, or out of commiseration to* 
waida the man, as being of an honest and unblamable} 
repiite, or dse out of hatred to the marriage, which most 
men presaged would be the overthrow of religion. ''«*-^ 
Campej^'s Annals J6r the Year 1581. 

RiCHl&MoNIPLISS BEHIND THE ArRAS.— P. 336, 

L 10. 

The practical jest of Ridiie Moniplies goins behind 
the arras to get an opportunity of teasing Henot, was a 
pleasantry such as James might be supposed to approve 
of. It was customary for those who knew his humour 
to contrive jests of this kind for his amusement. The 
celebrated Archie Armstrong, and another jester called 
Dnunmond, mounted on other people's baoksy used to 
diarge each other like knights in the tilt-yard, to the mo^ 
narch's great amusement. The following is an instance 
of the same kind, taken from Webster upon Witchcrafti^ 
The author is speaking of the fiKsulty called ventrilor* 
quism. 

** But to make this more plain and cer taioi we shall 
add a story of a notable impostor, or ventriloquiiti firoo^ 
the testimony of Mr Ady, which we have had confirm^ 
from the mouth of some courtiers, that both saw and 
knew him, and is this :— It hath been (saith he) credib* 
ly reported, that there was a man in the court in King 
James his days, that could act this imposture so lively,, 
that he could call the King by name, and causa. th^ 
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King to look round about him, wondering who it waf 
that called him, whereas he that called him stood before 
him in his presence, with his iace towards him. But 
after this imposture was known, the King, in his merri- 
ment, would sometimes take occasionally this impostor 
to make sport upon some of his courtiers, as, for in- 
stance — 

** There was a knight belonging to the court, whom 
tb» King caused to come before him in his private ro6m, 
(where no man was but the King, and this knight iifid 
the impostor,) and feigned some occasion of serious di§- 
Qourse with the knight ; but when the King begaii^ to 
speak, and the knight bending his attention to the King^ 
suddenly there came a voice as out of another room, call- 
ing the knight by name, * Sir John, Sir John ; come 
away, Sir John ; ' at which the knight began tp ^gfwn 
that any man should be so unmanneny as to molest ,-tli^ 
King and him ; and still listening tp the King's ,J^ 
course, the voice came again, * Sir John^ Sir John; 
come away and drink off your sack. ' At that $ji Jd^. 
began to swell with anger, and looked into the next 
rooms to see who it was that dared to call him so impor- 
tunately, and could not find out who it was ; and haviaj[ 
chid "Widi whomsoever he found, he returned again to 
the King: The King had no sooner begun to speak as 
fbrofterly, but the voice came again, * Sir John, come ih 
1^, ' your sack stayeth for you. ' At that Sir John htr 
gun to stamp with madness, and locked out and returnet) 
several times to the King, but could not be quiet in hi« 
cSscourse with the King, because of the voice that so 
often troubled him, till the King had sported enough. ^ 
Wej^steb on Witchcrafts p. 124. ^ 

Lbolin-Girth. — P. 854i, 1. 3. 

' A ledin-girth is the lowest hoop upon a legUrif .or 
miOc-psm. Allan Ramsay applies the phrase in the sme 
xAetaphbrical 'sense. \ 
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^ Or bairot can read, tihej first maun spell 

I Wrn^d this frae my mammy, 
And cast a leglin-girth mysell, 

Lang ere I married Tammy. ** 

Chris ft JSSrh an the Cfretn, 

Jeddart-Staves. — P. 868, 1. 8, (hottcm)* 

;.Xhe oldr&shioned weapon called the Jeddart staff wHi 
fhliDecipa of battlenaxe* Of a very ^poat jteinpe8t> it if 
81^ H tlie south of Scotlandt that it rains Jeddart stafiv, 
aa in England the common people talk of its xaining ealt 
and dogs. < 

Lady Lakb.*-^P. S69, L IL 

Whether out of a meddling propensity common to itIL 
fvlb have a gossiping disposition, or from the love^ 
jtx^ce, which ought tp make part of a princess chaiac- 
ter, James was very fond of enquiring personaDy into the, 
muses cil^es which occurred during; nis reign. In tbo 
hnposttrre of the Boy of Bilson, who pretended to bCi 
possessed, and of one Richard Haydock, a poor schottuCj^ 
who pretended to preach during his sleep, the Kinff, to^ 
use the historian Wilson's expression, took delig^ iiv 
sounding with the line of his understanding the depth ifH 
these brutish impositions, and in doing so showed t|M^ 
acuteness with which he was endowed by Nature. Lady 
Lake's story consisted in a clamorous complaint against tbei 
Countess of Exeter, whom she accused of a purpose to 
put to death Lady Lake herself, and her daughter. Lady 
Koss, the wife of the Countess's own 8pn-u>Iaw, Lond 
Ross ; and a forged letter was producec^ in which Lady 
Exeter was made to acknowledge such a puipose. The 
account given of the occasion of obtaining this letter 
was, that it had been written bv the Countess at Wim- 
bledon, in presence of Lady Lake and her daughter, 
Lady Ross, being designed to procure their forgiveness 
for her mischievous intention. The King remained still 



unsatisfied, the writing, in his opinion, beariog strongp 
marks of forgery. Lady Lake and her daughter then al- 
leged, that, besides their own attestation, and that of a 
confidential domestic, named Diego, in whose presence 
Lady Exeter had written the confesdon, their story might 
also be supported by the oath of their waiting-maid, who 
had bi^ placed behind tfaie-hangaigift at the iime lib&'Iet- 
ter was written, and heard the Countess of Exeter read 
OTer the ponfession after she had agaed it. Determined 
to be at' the bottom of this accusatioii,' James, while 
hunting one day near Wimbledon, the scene of the al- 
leged confession, sudd^y^ljsft.his sport, and galloping 
hastily to Wimbledon, in order to examine personally the 
room, discovered, firom the size of the apartment, that 
the alleged cbnversatiofi eoidd^nbt have taken place in the 
manner sworn to ; and that the tapestry of the ^haipber, 
which had remained in the san;^ state, for thuty yeais» 
was too short by two &et,. qjid» the^&re, could not ^ave 
concealed any one behind it. Th^i matter was iBLCoowoi^ 
an exclusive discovery of the King by bis own epiri^. of 
shrewd investigation. The parties were punished in /(he 
Star Chamber by fine and imprisonments 
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Military Exbrcisk.— P* 13^ 1. 9, 

Clarendon remarks^ that the importance of the mili- 
tary exercise of the citizens was sererely felt hy the ca« 
valiers during the civil war, notwithstanding the ridicule 
that had heen showered upon it hy the dramatic poets of 
the day. Nothing less than habitual practice could, at 
the battle of Newbury and elsewhere, have enabled the 
Londoners to keep their ranks as pikemen, in spite of 
the repeated charge of the fiery Prince Rupert and his 
gallant cavaliers. 

The Duke ov Exeter's Daughter. — P. 14, 1. 19« 

A particular species of rack, used at the Tower of 
London, was so called* 

<< The Man sits full still that has a remt 
IN his brseks. " — P. 18, 1. 12. 

This elegant speech was made by the Earl of Dou* 
glau, called Tineman, after being wounded and made 
prisoner at the battle of Shrewsbury, where 

'< His well labouring sword 
Had three timM slain the semblance of the King. "' 
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Pwranr-WEDDiNG— P. 44, L 22. 

Tbe peimy-wedding of the Soots, now disused even 
amcHig the lowest ranks, was a peculiar species of menj- 
making, at which, if the wedded pair were popular, the 
quests who convened, contributed considerable sums un- 
der pfetence of paying for the bridal festivity, but in 
reality to set the married folk afloat in the world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 



If I had valued my own reputation, as it is said 
I ought in prudence to have done, I might have 
now drawn a line, and remained for life, or 
(who knows?) perhaps for some years after 
death, the *< ingenious author of Waverley.'' 
I was not, however, more desirous of this sort 
of impiortality, which mjght have lasted some 
twenty or thirty years, than FalstafF of the 
embowelliag which was promised him after 
the field of Shrewsbury, by his patron the 
Prince of Wales. ** EmbowePd ? If you em« 
bowel me to-day, you may powder and eat me 
to«morrow f •* 

If my occupation as ^ romancer were taken 
from me, I felt I should have at a late hour in 
life to find me out another ; when I could hard* 
I7 expect to acquire tliose u«v txv^i^^ ^V\^%3w 
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proverbially said not to be learned by those 
dogs wlio are getting old. Besides, Ihad yet 
to learn from the public, that 'my intrusions 
were disagreeable; and while I was endureid 
with some patience, I felt I had atl the reputa- 
tion which I greatly coveted'. 'Ttfy memory was 
well stored, both with historical, local, and tra- 
ditional notices, and llhad become almost as 
licensed a plague to the public a? ihe well-re- 
membered-beggar of the ward! wtoni i^feii dis- 
tiriguish by their favour, ^p^rhaps for ho better 
reason than that they TisL^ been in the habit of 
giving him alms, as a part of thA. business 91 
their daily promenade. ' The general iact is un- 
deniable, — air men grow Ql^,.all meixmust wear 
o^'t; but irien of ordinary wisdom, however 
aware of 'the!general fact, are unwilling to ad- 
mit in f heir own case any special instances of 
wlure. Indeed, they can hardly be expected 
tl^'emselves to* distinguish the effects of the 
A^rchbishbp of Gran^da^s apoplexy, and are 
not unwilling tp pass over in their composition, 
as instances of 'mere carelessness or bad luck« 
what others may consider as symptoms of mor- 
tal decay. I had no choice save that of abso- 
lutely laying aside tlie pen, the use of whicK at 
niy timie.of life, was become a habit, or. to con- 
tinue its vagaries, until , the public should let 
me plaihlv. understand ^«Y ^o\]^3l w^ t?lw:^ ^t 
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me ; a hint \vbich I was not unlikely to meet 
with, and which 1 was determined to take with- 
out waiting for a repetition. This hint, that 
the reader may plainly understand me, I was 
determined to take^ when the publication of a 
new Waverley novel should not be the subject 
of some attention in the literary world. 

An accidental circumstance decided my choice 
of a subject for the present work. It was now 
several years since my immediate younger bro- 
ther, Thomas Scott, already mentioned in these 
notes, had resided for two or three sef^sons in 
the Isle of Man, and| haying access to the re- 
gisters of that singular territory, had copied 
many of tliem, which he subjected to my per- 
usal. These papers were put inta my hands 
while my brother had thoughts of making some 
literary use of them, I do not well remember 
what ; but he never came to any decision on 
that head, and grew tired of the task of tran- 
scription. The papers, I suppose, were lost in 
the course of a military man's life. The tenor 
of them, that is, of the most remarkable, re- 
mained engraved on the memory of the au- 
thor. 

The interesting and romantic story of Wil- 
liam Christian especially struck my fancy. I 
found the same individuali as well Qi% Vk\% ^"^^Jcw^st^ 
particularly noticed in some meixvox\fi^% ^^ ^^ 
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island^ preserved by die Eatl of Derby, and 
pabUfilied in Dr Feck-ff DeBiderata' Curk^a. 
This .gentleman was die son of Eklwi^) for^ 
merly governor of the island ; and WHliam failk^ 
selfiwas afterwards one of its two Dempsters, or 
mpMiiie judgesi Both &ther watd mm taiUraded 
the party of the ishii^ers^ and contMted' s^ose 
feudsA ri|i^t8 ckinied by the Bari of Derby as 
iUiigf of the Island. When tbe Eirl bad firtf- 
ftnad^deatb at Bolton-le-'^MoorSy Captftfai Chfisi^ 
tian placed himself at the h«ttd of ^ the' Komd- 
lieads, if they might be so call^ sfhud fotrtid 
the.'ineans of holding communieaftkm #itfl AflftoN; 
sefot'by the Piurliamemt The island -^as mr^ 
rendered to the Parlilimenti byithe itMffffott 
Manxmen. The high-spirited Countesi andiwr 
son.were arrested^ And cast into prison,- wh^re 
they were long detained, and tery indifiisvently 
treated* When the restoration took place,: the 
Oodntess, or by title the Qaeen-<kmflg6r of the 
IsLtod^ seized upon William Dfadne, or FViit- 
-hfidiied William, as WilUam Ghristiair was tenfr- 
€d^ and caused him to be tried and eifectfteid, 
accoiding to tber laws of the fstandi- for bavhf g 
dethroned his liege mistress, and imprisoned 
her add herfoasily. '. Udmanotf 1^ and readers 
of romance, will generally allow, that the fate 
of Christian, and the contrast of his character 
with that of the high'-minded, but vindictive 
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Countess of Derby, famous during the civil 
wars for her valiant defence of Latham. Housei 
contained the essence of an interesting tale# I 
hav0, however, dwelt little either on the death 
of William Christian^ or on the manner in whi«h 
Charles 11. viewed that stretch of feudal pow<«ri 
anid the heavy fine which he ins^fiosed upoq the 
Derby estateS) for that extent of juriadiction oC 
which tlie Countes» had. been guilty. Fac leiB 
have I given any opinion on the justice or goil( 
of that action, which is to this day judged of by 
the people of the island as th^y happed to be 
connected with the sufferer, or perhaps aa tb^y 
may look back with, the eyes of favour upon the 
Cavaliers or £loundhead» of those contentknui 
days. I do not conceive that I have dcme in-> 
jury to the memory of this gemtleraao, or any of 
his descendants in his person; at the same timfe 
1 have most williogly given his. tepresentatdTe 
an opportunity of atp^ting in. this edition of the 
Novel what he diinks neoessai^for tlie vindio^- 
tion of liis ancestor, and th6 reader will &ad >the 
exposition in the Notices, foif whieh Mv' Clutis- 
tian de8irc& admission. * I could do no lets, coi^ 
sidering.the polite and. < gentleman* like manner 
in which be $4aied feelinga coifeceming his an- 
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rlQisniQther' respect) Mr Christiafi with- justice' 
cbmpiabi%-tbiit Edward- Christian, d6sc»bed4»< 
tbsrjpdioaiicerasthe brother qft^e geildeidfli) 
eKBxNiieff ihfeonsciqnence bf Ihe Connteffl^ hd^ 

bterdr^ jHitacf ^aiJEdiDrilTV' i^'P^^ 

o6sid3eiiiided Q^raip4tyy 'hfaviilg mfy ingdnUtyi i 

aadioour^^ tb fesoie hbiifirbqfi abhbrl*e)ie^na»n 

ve^iafrdiatredii^: Afi^^pessoaialMallilskniivasfetti) 

tkiel]^ (utidesigned on the'^port ^fvthS'aullioari!;! 

The Edward Chr&tian of the tate' i» kjtaetasii 

crdatursrriofttlie iiattffnntiKmi Cbnolxieblaloirs 

haare Thatu]hRll}r ^noii^h'> identified' hkhf ^Ti^hrra' 

bio&er Qffi'Wffliam Cfarifeiisin, named CEdvHindrfT 

who 'died in prisdnriafter > beings' confined' -^^eiD 

orieightyeaits in Beel Castle^ in the year-^lfiSSu 

Ot'hisail ha^ ho*«ceess to knowian^r^tfaang^ < 

and' as i wcis not 'aware lliat buch ft persdlidiaidh 

emBted^ I ceuMJiardlyibe scud tohaye tradiiced<" 

his cbaratcteTi b ik ^sufficient for my justificB-: 

tien^ that there ilired at the -period of my: storyr.' 

a person^named' Edward Gbristiiasy ^' with whom;: 

colni^btMy 6^ bjr whom! begbt^^ I am e pedbelii 

stKubger^ but whom we 'kftotir to have been' enh* 

gaged fill siicb actions as'may.iihply his h»Tni^> 

been guilty of imy thing bad. The fiu^t is, that * 

upon the jkh June, 1680; Thomas Blood/ (the 
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famous crowf^'Stealer,)■ \Eduk&d Gkrittian^'Ar^ 
thur O'Brien, and others^'were found giiiltyofi 
being^ concen&ai in- a ddnspiracj forr taking a- 
way the lifb and cfaftraoter of the celebrated 
Dtthe of Buckingham'? but ^^ that this Edward 
was the sam^') with ' the • brother of William 
Ghristien, is impoi^sibief sltDQe that brother died * 
ir>'165(>; HQif'would I^ha/veuseid^hisohristeiied^ 
name- of Edi^'iurdii'had 'I ' snfrposed' there^was^aj 
chanoe of its^b^g'Coniieqt^Airith any^ cbcistitt^ 
family^ Thteet genaaiogibal natters 'av6 fallyi iIn ' 
lustrated in thietiot^s to tha'Ap^^ndsac'l ' ^^tT 
I ought to'hdve meBtdoired'ih tfatdfopmcr'ddk 
tions» of this fotvfliiKi0$>lbhatiGbarlott^de la'TTe^\ 
mouillev Cdunfcess of \Derb,^,r ce^a^nted «isi<«i\ 
CaliholiG^ wai^iiit faot^ a« Freiicb Protectants ' Fot- 
mbrc^reseothig the^ iiebl€^ datfib in this< m&toen ■ 
I ha/re'oitly Luck/s dxense^^^ I ^poket aocoirdM. > 
ijng to the triokk^ Ina>ktory,vwh«rc the ^reatte'* 
part is' avowedly fidtion^>fthdlautboifa6 at libertijr . 
to introduce^ such variatikms froili actwdfadt asfi 
his plot requires^! or ^whicb^tibeciEiioiiktedr to fOk^h 
hanoe it ; in wbkfar pi^ibamekitftiiertreligionnif 
the Countess of Darbyy dwridg th^ Popldt Plot^. 
appeared to ML^' If >l>^hai»e' oy^e$tiknat«d['a^ 
romancer's privilegesf 'and trnmuneitiiM^ I mill a^ ; 
fraid this is. not the dnly^iidy rnost im{^6rtaiiV ' 
case in whidb I ibafii^ dOtid iSQ* * < 1o \ speak big. • 
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word9» the heroic Comtess has far lessgrouads 
for. an action of scandal^ than the memory of 
VirgU might be liable to ftnr his posthnmoiis 
scandal of Dido. 

^he character of FeneUa^ wbicb»<from its pe» 
culicirity^ made a &vou]iable impression on the 
puUi€» was far from* being originaL The fine 
sketch of Mignon^ in Wilbehn Meister's 
Lehrjahre, a celebrated work from the pen of 
Goethe, gave the idea of suck a thing.: Bot i|te 
copy will be found greatly di&rent from my 
great prototype; nor can I be accused of boiw 
rowing any thing, save the general idea^i ftom an 
author, the honour of bis own country, and an 
example to the authors of other Id^gdoiSB, to 
whom all must be proud to own an obligation* 

Family tradition supplied me with two cir- 
cumstances, which are somewhat analogous to 
that in question. The first is ad account of ^ 
lawsuit, taken from a Scottish report of adjudg- 
ed cases, quoted in note to Chapter VL p.. 139. 

The other— K>f which the editor has no rea^- 
son to doubt, having often heard it from those 
who were witnesses of the fact*-*relates to the 
power of a female in keeping a secret^ (sarcasti- 
cally said to be impossible,) even when that se- 
cret refers to the exercise of her tongue. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, a fe« 
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male wanderer came to the door of Mr Rob^^rt 
Scott^ grandfather of the present author, an o* 
pulent farmer in Rostbarghshire, and madis 
signs that she desired shelter for the night, 
which, according to the custom of the times, 
was readily granted. The next day the ooutitry 
was covered with snow, and the depattoriB of 
the wanderer was rendered impossible. She 
remained for many days^ her" maintenance add* 
ing little to the expense of a considerable bonse^ 
hold ; and by tlie time that the weather grew 
milder, she had learned to hold intercourse by 
signs with the household around her, and coukl 
intimate to them that sb^ was desirous of stay-^ 
ing where she was, and working at the wheel 
and other employment, to compensate for her 
food. This was a compact not unfrequent at 
that time, and the dumb woman entered upon 
her thrift, and proved a useful member of the 
potriarchal household. She was a good spmner, 
knitter, carder, and so forth, biit her excellence 
lay ill attending to the feeding and bringing up 
the domestic poultry. Her mode of whistling 
to call them together was so pecmltnrly elfish 
and shrill, that it was thought, by those who 
heard it, more like that of a fairy than a human 
being. 

In this manner she lived three or four years, 
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rtOt was there the slightest idea entertained in 
the family that she was other than the mute and 
deprived person she had always appeared. Bat 
in a moment of surprise, she dropped the mask 
which she had worn so long. 

It chanced upon a Sunday that the whole in« 
habitants of the household were at church ex- 
cepting Dumb Lizzie, whose infirmity was sup^ 
po!^ to render her incapable of profiting by 
dWne service, and who therefore stayed at home 
to take charge of the house. It happened that, 
a^ she was sitting in the kitchen, a mischievdiis 
shepherd boy, instead of looking after his flock 
on the lea, as was his duty, slunk into the house 
to see what he could pick up, or perhaps out of 
mere curiosity. Being tempted by something 
which was in his eyes a nicety, he put forth his 
hand, unseen, as he conceived, to appropriate 
it. The dumb woman came suddenly upon him, 
and in the surprise, forgot her part, and ex- 
daiined, in loud Scotch, and with distinct art!- 
calation, « Ah, you little deeviPs limb ! '* The 
boy, terrified more by the character of the per- 
son who rebuked him, than by the mere cir- 
cutttstance of having been taken in the insigni- 
ficant offence, fled in great dismay to the church, 
to carry the miraculous news that the dumb 
woman had found her tongue. 
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The family returned home in greiUi ^yrprUe^ 
but found that their inmate had relapsed into 
her usual mute condition, would copamunicate 
with them only by signs, and in that ip&nner 
denied positively what the boy affirmed* 

From this time confidence was broken be- 
twixt the other inmates of the fa^nily ^n^.tbei^ 
dumb, or rather silent, guest. Tirap^'f«rei;^J^id 
for the supposed impostor, al], of which she sj^ilq 
fully eluded ; fire-ar^vpre often sudd^oly4w. 
enlarged neaf; beib but n^ev^r, on s^p|i .ftccasjlpn^ 

w:as she seen to stw:t- . Itse^J^§,PFi*?J^ft|?le,.!b(9>^X 
ejrer^ th^t Lizzie, grew tire4 pf^U th}» ?m$jl^p^^ 
for she one morning disappeared QS sJhQ c^^^p 
without any ceremony of leav^-taking. , , > 

S)ae was s^en, it is said, i;^on tkeqt}^ ^^, 
of the English Border, in perfept ppssie^sLpi;^ ,pJC 
her speech. Wheth,er tljis was exactly the fif^ 
or not, iny informers were^ np way ^i^i^^uf ii^^ 
enquiring, . nor am I . able jtjp, .^qtfienticate tbg, 
fact. The shepherd boy Uvedj;o b^.a piapflrja??id, 
always averred that she.bad spplynidi^^jjf^Jy. 
to him. What could , be |t^^ . .vifflnp^'?si-.j:^a^j 
for persevering so Igi^g in a f^sgi^ise a^^.ynDM^r;. 
cessary as it was severe,, qouj^npyiei: be, gv,e3^?/^ 
and was perhaps the copseq\^q^ pjf.^iipert^iqi 
aberration of the npfipd. X; fi^R tP^'J . P^^> :^kM I 
have every reason tOjbsJJ^y^:»i^'S,t# tftibp,i\?f*^ 



fectly aitthentic^ so fiur as it is here given, and 
it may serve to parallel the supposed case of 
FeneUa. 
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No. I. 

Tke following Notices w^re recommended to my at- 
tention, in the politest manner possible, by John Chris- 
tian, Esq. of Milntown, in the lole of Man, and Un*- 
rigg, in Cumberland, Dempster at pesent of the Isle qf 
Man. This gentleman is naturally mterested in the &ctt 
which are stated, as representative of the respectable fa- 
mily of Christian, and lineally descended from William 
Dhdne, put to death by the Countess of Derby. I can 
be no way interested in refusing Mr Christian this jus- 
tice, and willingly lend my aid to extend the exculpation 
of the family. 



HISTORICAL NOTICES 

OF 

EDWARD AND WILLIAM CHRISTUN ; TWO CHARAC' 
TBRS IN " PEVERIL Oy THE PEAK* " 



The venerable Dr Dryasdust, in a preparatory dia- 
logue, apprises the Eidolon, or apparition of the author, 
that he stood ** much accused for adulterating the pure 
sources of historical knowledge ; " and is answerea by 
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that ^nuuiation of genius^ ** tliat he has done some ser- 
vice to the puhlic if he can present to them a liTely ficti- 
tioas picture^ for which the original aneodote or dicum- 
atanoe which he made &ee to press into his service^ only 
famished a slight sketch ; *' ** that by introducing to the 
busy and the youthfiili 

< Truths Bevere in fidry fiction dreu'd/ 

and by creating an interest in fictitious adTentmes ascrib* 
ed to a historical period and characters^ the reader begins 
next to be anxious to learn ^aakai iheJacU really ^berct 
and how &r the novelist has justly represented theou" 

The adventures ascribed to *^ historicaL chandars*' 
would, howeyer, £ail in their moral aim^ if fiction were 
placed at variance with truth ; if Hampden, or. Sydney, 
liar example, were painted as swindlers ; or Lady Jane 
Giey, or Rachel Russel* as abandoned women. 

** Odzooks I must one swear to the truth of a .song ?'* 
although an excellent jcdse, were a bad palliation inauch 
a case. Fancy may be fiiirly indulged in the iUuslatioDy 
but not in the perversion of fiK^t ; and if tba fictitious 
picture should have no general resemblance to the origi- 
nal, the flourish of 

** Trutihs severe in fiiiry fiction dressM," 

were but an aggravation of the wrong. 

The &mily of Christian is indebted to this splendid 
luminary of die North for abundant notoriety. 

The William Christian represented on one part as an 
ungrateful traitor, on the other as the victim ofa judicial 
m^der, and his brother (or relative) Edward, one of the 
suite of a Duke * of Buckingham, were so &r real his- 
torical persons. Whether the talents and skill of Ed- 
ward in imposing on Fenella a feigned silence of several 
yearsy be among the legitimate or supernatural, wonders 

* Not the Duke described in PeTerii, but the companion of 
Ovaries L in his Spanish romsnce. 
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of this fertile genius, his fair readcus do nel seem to be 
agreed. Whether the residue of i\\e canvas, HUed up 
with a masterly picture of the most consummate hypo- 
crite and satoiiic villain ever preseTitcd to the ima|vina- 
tion, be consistent with the historical character of this 
individual, is among the subjects of research to which the 
Novelist has given a direct invitation in his prefatory 
chapter. 

English history furnishes few mateiials to aid the in- 
vestigation of transactions chieHy confined to the Isle of 
Man. Circumstances led me, many years ago, to visit 
this ancient Lilliput ; whether as one of thorn *^ tmart 
IbUows worth talking to," ** in consequence of a tumble 
from my barouche,*' as ^' a ruined miner," or as ^* a dis- 
^pointed speculator,** is of no material import. It may 
be that tern poraiy embarrassment drove mo into seclusion, 
without any oi' the irresistible inducements alluded to ; 
and want of employment, added to the acquaintance and 
aid of a £calous local antiquary, gradually led to an ex- 
amination of all accessible authorities on this very sub- 
ject among others. 80 it happened, that I had not land- 
ed many hours before 1 found the mournful ditty of 
" William DhdwQ* (broumoT fa ir-hairerl William^ ihia 
very identical William Christian) twanged through the 
dcmi-nasal, dcmi-guttural trumpet of the carman, and 
warbled by the landlady's pretty daughter; in short, mak- 
ing as great a figure in its little sphere as did once the 
more important b:Jlad of Chc\'y Chace hi its wider range; 
the burden of the song purporting that William Dhone 
was the mirror of virtue and patriotism, and that env}', 
hatred and malice, and all uncliaritablcncss, operate the 
destruction of the wisest and the best. 

Themes of popular feeling naturally attract the earliest 
notice of a stranger ; and I found the story of this indi- 
vidual, though abundantly garbled and discoloured on 
the insular records, full of circumstances to excite the 
deepest interest, but which, to be iviwA^i^^ \\^\;^^s^s^^^ 

VOL, IF. \ 
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tMisfr^be lippotehed by a cnretiitoiis T6vAep h^iMA nei- 
ther elfin page, nor maiden &ir»' can be the compoiaaD 
.«(f ctet.WaSt 

,1,1' X^e loyal and cdebntted James,- seventh £ar^<^Det« 
•by I was indueed) by the ctrcumstances of the times, to& 
j]«9 [chief residence in the Isle of Man from 164-d to 
:^$L«^ During this period he oompoied^m the &nn 
qi p, Jafiterf to his son Charles« {X<ord Strang,) aii;4iii- 
torical account of that island, with a statement/of hisown 
pnEvceeijioga there ; mterspersed with isuch pcfiticaTad- 
jjid^ iipr tbe guidani^e of hia svtoeessor ; fioll of acute ob- 
V9^Ation, abd evincing an intinate acquaintands wtlii the 
SWorliS'of Machiavelli, which* it appears, by a quQitatioii,:^ 
'lil^t; he had studied in a Latm edition. The woilsv al- 
ihfHigh fgmafiy divided into ch^>tere and numbered pi- 
j^i^pphs, i^ professe^y desadto^,§ and famishes far 
^niearis of determining the relative dates of his. fiicts,! which 
..f » .. ,. ' • . ..'..;' i' 

yl » . . • - ■ 

r , • ■• 

'' "* His bounfess resided at Latham House (her beroic defends '6f 
Wldeh is wcD knotm) until 1644 or 5^ when she also retbe^ to 
ilie Isle of Man. A contemporary publication, tlie Mercwitat Att- 
Jidus, by John Birkenhead, says, '' the Countesse, it seems, stole tibe 
Earl's breeches, when he fled long since into the Isle of I^Ian, and 
hath tn his absence played the Man at Latham.** This insinuation 
is certatnly unjust ; but the Earl seems to consider some explanati^ 
necessary, *< wliy he left the land, when every gallant spirit liad'^ 
gaged himself for king and country." Danger of revolt fuojBl inva- 
sion of the island 'Constitute the substance of this explanation^ There 
is reason, however, to conjecture, that he had been diBappointe4 oi 
the command hc^ had a right; to expect^ when he brought a cc^ifnder- 
able levy to join the King at York*. Any explanation, inshprt^ 
mijght be listened to, except a doubt of hi^ loytdty and ardent mili- 
tary spiriib which were. a))OYe all impeachment. 

f PubUshe4 in Peck's Desiderata Cu^iopa^ in 1779. 

^ Peck, p. 446| — fortiter calumxMari aliqi^uidadhsrebit* . 

§ Peck, 446. ** Loath to dwdl toa long on f)ne siibjeclb** akk^ 
over to some other mattert 
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nitist aooordingly be supplied by intennal evideiMe^ aand 
in some cases by conjecture* ^' 

He appears to have been drawn thither, in 1648, Ijy 
letters * intimating the danger of a revolt ; the ** people 
had begun the fashion of England in murmuring ;'*' as- 
sembled in a tumultuous manner; desiring new laws, 
they would have no bishops, pay no tithes to the cleigie, 
despised authority, rescued people, committed by the Uo- 
vemor,*' &c. &c. 

The Earl's first care was to spply himself to the con- 
sideration of these insurrectionary movements; and" as 
he found some interruption to his proceedings in the 
conduct of Edward Christian^ f an attempt shall be 
made, so &r as our limits will admit, to extract the 
EarFs own account of this person. " I was newly '( 
got acquainted with Captain Christian, whom I per- 
ceived to have abilities enough to do me service. I was 
told he had made a good fortune in the Indies ; that he 
was a Mankesman bonu" - - ^* He is excellent good 
companie ; as rude as a sea captain should be ; but re- 
fincu as one that had civilized himself half a year at 
Court, where he served the Duke of Buckingham.*' - - •• 
'* While he governed here some lew years he pleased me 
very well,*' &c. &c. ^' But such is the condition of 
man, that most will have some fault or other to blurr all 
their best vertpes ; and his was of that condition which 

• PecTc, p. 434. 

f For a hiitory of this fiim!]yi establislied in the Ide of Man so 
early as 1421!, see Hutchlnson*s History of Cumberland, vol. iS. 
p. 146. They had previously been established in Wigtonshirc. 

^ This is an example of the difficulty of arranging the relative 
dates ; the word newly f thus employed at the earliest in 1643, re- 
fers to 1628, the date of the appointment of E. Christian to be 
governor of the Isle of Man, which office he had tiB 1635, (Sache- 
verill*s Account of the Isle of Man, published in 1702, p. 100,) the 
Earl being then Lord Strange, but apparently takmg the lead in 
public boMnesa during his father^s lifetime. 
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h leckoned widi dnmkennesd, yix. covetoHisnesSf boih 
marked mth age to increase and grow in man." - - 
^^ When a Prince h&s given all, and the fiivourite can 
desire no more, they both grow weary of one ano- 
ther." * 

An account of the EarFs successive public meetings, 
short firom the limits of our sketch, is extracted in a 
note f from the headings of the chapters (apparently 

* Peck) p. 444. There is apparenify aorat error in Hntchin- 
8to*s genealogy of the family in his History of Cmnberland : 1st 
brother, ^ohn» bom 1602; 2d, died young; 9d, William, bom 
1608 ; 4th, Edward, Lient. -Governor of the Isle of Man, 16S9, 
(according to SachevexiU, p. 100, 1628.) This Edward's iHiih 
cannot be placed earlier than 1609, and he conld not well hove 
made a fortune in iSao Indies, have frequented the Court of Qiarlet I., 
and be selected as a fit person to be a goVemor, at the age of 19 or 
20. The person mentioned in the text was ob?iouBly of mature 
age ; and Edward the governor appears to hare been the yomger 
brother of WiUiam Christian, a branch of the same &miJy, posseas- 
ing the estate of Knockrushen, near Castle Rushen, who, as well as 
Edward, was imprisoned in Peel Castk in 1643. 

f Peck, 838, et seq. « Chap. viiL The Eail appoints a meet- 
ing of the natives, every man to give in his grievances ; upon which 
some think to outwit him, which he winks ai^ being not ready for 
them, therefore cajoles and divides them ; on the appointed day he 
appears with a good guard ; the people give in their complaints 
quietly and retire. Chap, ix* Another meeting appointed, when 
he also appears with a good guard. Many busy men speak only 
Mankes, which a more designing person (probably Captain Chris- 
tian, a late governor) would hinder, but the Earl forbids it ; advice 
aboot it appearing in public; the Mankesmen great talkers and 
wranglers ; the Esrl's spies get in with them and wheedle them. 
Chap. X. The night before the meeting Isbt Earl consults with his 
officers what to answer ; but tells them nothing of his spies; com- 
peres both reports, and keeps back his own opinion ; sends some of 
the officers, who he knew wovld be troublesome, out of the way, 
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composed by Peck.) In the last of these moctings it 
appears that Edward Christian attempted at its close to 
recapitulate the business of the day : ^' Asked if wc did 
not agree thus and thus, " mentioning some things (says 
the Earl) ** he had instructed the people to asJce ; which 
happily they had forgot. " The Earl accordingly rose 
in wrath, and, ader a short speech, ^^ bade the court to 
rise, and no man to speak more. ** — ^^ Some, *' he adds, 
'* were committed to prison^ and there abided, until, up- 
on sithmissum and assurance of being very good aiid 
qui^t^ they were released, and others were put into their 
rooms. — I thought fit to make them be deeph/ Jln^ / 
since this they all come in most submisso and loving 
manner, *' * Pretty efficient means of producing qui^ 
if the despot be strong enough, and with it such love as 
suits a despot's fancy I Among the prisoners were Ed' 
lifetrd Christian and his brother William of Knockru- 
shen ; the latter was released in 1644, on giving bond, 
among other conditions, not to depart the island with' 
out license. 

Of Edward, the Earl says, '* I will return unto Cap- 
tain Christian, whose business must be heard next we^k" 
(cither in 1644 or early in 1645.) ** He is still in 
prisoHf and I believe many wonder thereat, as savomine 
of injustice, and that his trial should be deferred sb long, 
'^ Also his business is of that condition that it concerns 
not himself alone. " *^ If a Jurie of the people do psittie 

abou^ other suutters ; the (prtNnt) goyerDor afreih eonunanM ; 
what coimfoUort tlie properfist. Ghap. :fi. Th« SwVs oarriaga to 
tlie i)eople at hin firtt going OY#r ; his. curiitge at thf meeting to 
inodcHt petitioners, to impudent, to the mott confident, and to tike 
most dangerous, viz. them who stood behind and prompted others. 
All things being agreed, Captain Chriatian eunningly begins dis- 
turbance ; the Earra reply and spcooh to the people ; CSiristian is 
stroke blank ; several people cemmitted to priion and fined, which 
quiets ihcm." 
* Peck, 443. 
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upon bud; (beib^ he had 5a' eajdled them to believe he 
sufibrs for their' 8i&e8,}'ft id li&i^fy'they'dhotdd quit him; 
add then mig^ he laugh at tts, whom I had' rather -he 
had betrayed. " ^ I remember, ime said it was muoh 
safer to tisike men's lifts than 'their' States ^:ft>r thclir 
children will sooner much forget the death of their &^ 
thei'^ah Ithe los^ of tlrekpsftHmd^^i^ ' Edward '£^£^ 
iti cMMy in Ped^ Oasi^ in 'WSOj^f *ft^'aii iApri^ 
soiithemi of between se^ i[ikd''<i%ht'yeak^V aaid'to fo^^^ 
Bi%i&t^ no grbtind (janf be discidWefST for > ihat gratihide 
which is "aft^rward^ ^aid to^h^^beeli'Vi^ated byt^is fc- 
niihr. 'unless indeed we ^i^s{jhmt a^^iikihis to l^ose coun^ 
tries where it is 4he^hion to B^g a ]^lic officer cne^ 
day-^ind replace him iii Jitithclri^ the n^K 

The ihstllar ibcbiidEs^ 'detfl31'#ith' iiiiiiutcJfte^ eom^ 
plaints of the people relative to the exactions of the 
c}iii!rch; and thefr adjliS^ SGh of "public arbitra- 

tibii in October 1643. Btit 'i* ^ OTg^tdar, that neMrtr 
ii^'lfliese records, iioriiithfiEffl:l?S v^stadfed narra- 
tive of the mc^des of ^dissidiiy llhe o^nce^, and l^e 
ptmis^ments, Is one word to be' fountf regttdiiig the mote 
imi[)Ortai!it points actu^y at issue Hetweeu hmiself and 
the [People. The fact, howfever, is AxDy develioped, as if 
by decident, in one 6f the di^^rs^ (x^i*) of this veiy 
de^ultoiy but sagacious {iie^ttisafice.' '♦Hiere comes 
this very instant an occasion to iheto iacquaint you witha 
special matter^ which, if by reason of these troublesome 
and dangerous times, I cannot bring to passe my intents 
theremj you may in yo^ better leisure consider tliereofi 
at^ tnake'some "use hereafter of my present labors, in the 
maMr of k certain holding m this country, called the 

f VAlAuaiBta Toiuv p» 101, places tlus tvent* (while a pmoocr 

lA'I^ CaMie,) «ii t^ authoritf ef a t«nbttooe, m 1660, « Job* 

QNtoahall/h' bemg gcfwroo**^. Now Ji^ Qnenlialgk cem e d M 

tejmvmor 10^1661'$ <^ HM M probabljr an error ia tha pu M 
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tenure of the straw ; * whereby men ihinke their dvxUiTigs 
lire their own auntient inheritances^ aiid that they may 
pas8c the same to any, and dispose thereof without license 
from the Lord, but paying lum a bare small rent like un« 
to a fee-farme in England ; wherein they are much d«- 
ceived« " 

William the Conqueror, among las plaxia/or the bene*. 
Jit of his English subjects^ adopted that of inducing oi^ 
compelling them to surrender , their allodial lands, and 
receive them back to hold by feudal tenure. The Earl 
of Derby projected the surrender of a similar rights in 
order to create tenures more profitable to himself-— a . 
simple lease for three lives, or twenty-one years. The- . 
measure was entirely novel} although the attempt to pre- 
vent f alienation without license from the loiff, for pvr- 

* In the transfer of real eitates both parties come into the com* 
nuox law court, and the grantor, in tho £u» of the court, transferred 
his title to the purchaser by the delivery of a straw ; which beoig 
recorded, was his title. The same practice prevailed in the transfer 
of personal property. Sir Edward Coke, iv. 69, when speoldx^ 
of the Isle of Man, §9^ ** upon the sak of a horse, or aay conf 
tract for any other thing, they make the stipnlstion perfect p^, 
truditumem wtipulxt^ (by the delivery of a straw.) Perhaps a 
more feasible etymology of «<ijmlia<ton, than the usual derivation, 
from stipes (a stake or land-mark)^ or stipa (a piece of money ^'. 

wsges.) 

f Among those instances in which << the commands of the lord 
proprietor have ** (in the emphaiio words of the. commissioners of 
1791, p. 67) << been obtrudud on the people as laws, " we find, io 
1683, the prohibitioo to dispose of lands without license of the 
lord, is pre&ccd by the broad admission, that, « contrary to good 
and laudable order, and divers and sundry general vestarainfts naie, 
the inhabitants Aarc^ and daily d<h notwithstanding the said M* 
strainte, Zwy, «22^ gw§, gnmt, chop and exchattfie their fenns, kmdSf 
tmumtnUf &c. at tktir Ubertiet and pLmuurea* " Alienation ^am 
weft first czacfesd in 1648fe Beporl of QttmmJiilqnqrs of 1791* 
App. A., No. 71, Rep. of Law Offiom. x. - 
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poses of a less profitable exaction, may be traced, toge- 
ther with the scenes of violence it produced, through 
many passages in the ancient records, which would be 
inexplicable without this clue. 

The Earl proceeded, certainly with sufficient eixersf 
and considerable skill, to the accomplishment of his ob- 
jeet. In the very year of his arrival, Dec. 1643, he 
appointed commissioners « to compound for leases, con- 
sisting of some of his principal officers, (members of 
oduncil«) who had themselves been prevailed on by ade- 
quate considerations to surrender their estates, and are 
by general tradition accused of having conspired to de- 
lude their simple countrymen into the persuasion, that, 
having no title-deeds, their estates were insecure ; Aat 
leases were title-deeds ; and although nominally for li- 
mited terms, declared the lands to be descendible to their 
eldest sons. It is remarkable that the names of Et»an 
and William Ckristiath two of the council, are alotie 
excluded from this commission. 

We have already seen two of the name committed to 
prison. The following notices, which abundantly un- 
fold the ground of the Earl's hostility to the name of 
Christian, relate to Ewan Christian, the father of Wil- 
liam Dh6ne, and one of the Deemsters^ excluded from 
the commission. " One presented me a petition against 
Deemster f Christian, on the behalf of an in£mt who is 
conceived to have a right unto his Farme Rainsway (Ro- 
naldsway), one of the principal holdings in this coun- 
try, who, by reason of his eminencie here, and that he 
holdeth much of the same tenure of the straw in other 
places, he is soe observed, that ce^ainly as I temper the 

* Tke govemor-coii^>trolkr, receiver ; and Jolin Cannel, deem- 

vKtt 

"f Deemster, cvidentif Aaglicbed, the person who deems (lie law ; 
a designation anciently unknown among the natives, who continiie 
to oaU ihiB effieer JBre^on, idsntioal widi the name of those judges 
and laws so often, men^one^ m ^Qw 'fiJs^xsicKA c& 'Vcdea^ 
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matter with him in this, soe shall I prevail with others. * 
- - - " By policie f they (the Christians) are crept into 
t}ie principal places of power, and they be seated round 
about the country, and in the heart of it ; they are 
matched with the best families, " &c. 

** The prayer of the petition J formerly mentioned was 
to this effect, tliat there might be a fair tryal, and token 
the right was recovered^ that / ijoonld graunt them a 
lease thereof-^this being in the tenure of the stratV' " 

" Upon some conference with the petitioner, I find 

a motion heretofore was made by my commissioners, that 
the Deemster should give this fellow a summe of moneyt 
But he would part witfi none, ncverthelesse now it may 
be he will, and I hope be so wise as to assure unto him- 
self his heading, by compounding with me for the leas^ 
of the same, to which, if they two agree, I shall grant 
it him on easy terms. For if he break the ice^ I may 
haply catch some fish. § " 

The issue of this piscatory project was but too buocobs? 
ful. Ewan bent to the rejf/n of terror, and gave up 
Ronaldsway to his son William, who accepted the lease, 
and named his own descendants for the lives. Still the 
objects attained were unsubstantial, as being contrary to 
all law, written or oral ; and the system was incompletjet 
until sanctioned by the scmbldnce of legislative confinn* 
atiun. 

We have seen that the Earl had in the island a con- 

• Peck, 447. f lb. 44a 

f I have ascertained the date of thU petitkm to be 1646. 
§ Covetouane»8 ii not attriboted to Ae head of this fiimily ; but 
the Earl maken himself merry with hb gaUaotryiM-Batural diildrcn, 
it Dccms, took the name of their fatlicr, and not of tlicir mother, as 
elsewhere, and " the deemster did not get soe many for lusfs sake^ 
OS to moke tlie name of Christian flourish. ** Of him, or a succes- 
sor of the same name, it is related, that he ** won L.500 at 
play from the Bishop of Sodor and Man, with which he pnrehatod the 
manor of Ewanrigg in Cutebeltlatid; still potiesied by that ftuaulv. " 
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siderabk milttary force, and we know from otber soateu:^- 
that they Ui^ ia a greot ineiNsre at five quarters^ ' W«(i 
hai^ his own teatimony for fltatkig, that he ackieiwd - hii- 
ofajects by imprisoning, tmtii his prisonera *^ promuedip^'- 
be good;** and successively filling their places ^wi^i 
othecSf until they alao coi^ainmd to hu tkeorv ^ mi' 
lie virtue* And the reader wiil'-'be pn^paxed ~lO'?lMH[ryl' 
without iurprise* that the ittme mea^g enabled hiii^*inH> 
164d, to arrange a legisktme f capable /i>f yiddinj^TiP^ 
forced assent to this ncidble- system of sobatissidA ttid/'' 
loTiDg-kindness. : > *- J'l^in 

This is perhaps the most oanvenient pbce foriiatatiii^;' 
thaty in the subsequent suEvetider of the Island' i» ^Hbm^^ 
troops of the Padoamenty the only stipulation littdb'ify 
the Islandeis was, ^* that they might eii)oy their 'kbdevnib: 
liberties as they formeody had." in wiwt namier.dkii^: 
stipulation was performed^ my notes do not enable aat ttfi/ 
state. The restoration of Crudes II., propitious ia- etXir 
respects, inflicted on the Ide of Man the revinQ 0(^0' 
feiidal government ; and the affiiir of die tenures ccmtiiiW" : 
ed to be a theme of perpetual contest and unavailing com- 
I^aint, until finally adjusted in 1703, through the media- 
tion of the excellent Bishop Wilson in a legislative eoCtf-' 
promise, known by the name (A the Act of SetdemenS) - 
wherdby the people obtained a full recognition of ^eir' 
ancient rights, on condition of doubling the actual qttkr 
rentSy and consenting to alienation fines, first exaoted l^ -^ 
the Earl James in J64d. % 

In 1648, William Dh6ne was appointed Receiver Ge- 
neral ; and in the same year we fiiid his elder brother,' 
John, (assistant Deemster to his father Ewan,) committed 
to Peel Castle on one of diese occasions, which strongly 

* Evidence on the mock trial of WiUUm Dhone. 

t We shall see, hy and bjr, a very simple method of packing ^ 
judicial and legislative body, by removing and replacing setwii irndUr 
viduals by one and the same mandate. 

t Bcport of 1791. Alt. A, J$ihlh . ...y: . 
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marks tbe character ci tho person and the times, ami af^ • 
forcb also a glimpse at the feeling of the people, and' W'^- 
the condition of the devoted &mily of 'Christian^ Th^^^ 
inquisitive will find it in a note; * other readers wiQ' 
pass on. 

The circumstances are fimiliarly known, to the readev 
of lEogUsh history, of the march of the Bail of Derby, 
in 1651, with a corps from the Isle of Man for th^ 
service of the King ; his joining the royal army on the ' 
eve of the battle of Worcester ; his flight and imprison*^ 
ment at Chester, after that signal defeat; and his trial 
and executioti at Bolton in Lancashire, by the officers 0f 
the Parliament, on the 15th October of that year. '^ ' 

Inmxediately afterwards, Colonel Duckenfield, who 
commanded at Chester on behalf of the Parliament, pro- 
ceeded with an armament of ten ships, and a consider-* 
able military force, for the redaction of the Isle of Man« 

William Christian was oondenlned and executed in 
1662*3, for acts connected with its surrender twelve 
years before, which are still involved in obscurity ; and it 

* A person named Chorlfs Vaughan ia brought to lodge an ia^ 
fonnatioii, that, being in Englradi he fell into oompeny with a 
young man naaied Chxiitian, who ea^ he had Utely left the Iik of 
Man, and waa in search of a brother, wha was clerk to a Parlk*- 
meat Officer; that in answer to some questions, he said, <<The 
Earl did use the inhabitants of that Isle very hardly $ had estrealed ' 
great fines from the inhabitants ; had changed the ancient tenures, 
and forotd them to take leases* That he had taken aiway one hua# 
dred pounds a-year from his fiither, and had kept his uncle in priam 
four or « five fears. But if ever the Karl came to lEngland, he had' • 
used the inhabitants so hardly, that he waa sure they would nev«r 
vnSdT him to land in that island again. ** An order is given to im- 
prison John Christian (probably the reputed head oi the family, his 
fiither bebg advanced in years) in Peel Castle, until he entered Into 
bonds to be of good behaviour, and not to depttrt the Jbh withotti ' 
/»oeiMe.^Insu]ar Records.) The young man in question is said to 
have been the son of William Chrietian ef - Xkiockniahea. 
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will be most acceptable to the general reader tliat «e 
should pass over the intermediate period, * and leave the 
facts regarding this individual, all of them extraordinaiyp 
and some of peculiar interest, to be developed by the 
record of the trial, and documents derived from other 
sources. 

A mandate by Charles, 8th Earl of Derby, dated at 
Latham in September 1662, after descanting on the hei- 
nous sin of rebellion, *^ aggravated by its being instru- 
mental f in the death of the Lord ; and stating that he 
is himself concerned to revenge a father's blood, " orders 
William Christian to be proceeded against forthwith, for 
all his illegal actions at, before, or after, the year 1651, 

* Some rcoderp may desire an <nit^ne of this period. The lord- 
ship of the Uland was given to Lpid Fair£a, who deputed oom- 
misvoDers to regulate its affiiirs ; one of them (Chaloncr) publuhed 
an account of the Island in 1656. He pats down William Chris- 
tian as Receiver General in 1653. We find his name as Governor, 
from 1656 to 1658, (Sacheverill, p. 101.) in which year he was 
succeeded by Chaloner himself Among the anomalies of those 
times, it would seem that he had retained the office of Keoeiver 
while officiating as Governor ; and Episcopacy having been aboliili- 
ed, and the receipts of tlie see added to those of the exchequer, he 
had large aecounts to settle, for which Chaloner sequestrated his 
estates in his absence, and imprisoned and held to bail his brother 
John, lor aiding what he calls his escape ; his son George returned 
from England, by permission of Lord Fairfax, to settle his £ither*s 
accounts. Chabner informs us, that the revenues of the suppressed 
see were not a p propriated to the private use of Lord Fair&x, who, 
^ for the better encouragement and support of the ministers of the 
Gospel, and for the promoting of learning, hath conferred all this 
revenue upon the ministers, and also for maintaining free schools, 
t. e. at Castletown, Peel, Douglass, and Ramsay. " Chaloner pays 
a liberal tribute to the talents of the clergy, and the learning and 
piety of the late bishops. 

f See the remark in Christian's dying speech, that the late Earl 
h^d been executed eight days before the insurrection. 
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(a pretty sweeping range). The indictment charges him 
with *^ being the head of an insurrection against the 
Countess of Derby in 1651, assuming the power unto 
himself, and depriving her Ladyship, his Ldrdship, aiid 
heirs thereof. " 

A series of depositions appear on record iirom the 3d 
to the 13th October, and a reference by the precious de- 
positaries of justice of that day, toihe twenty-fotir Keyfe, * 
** Whether upon the examination taken and read before, 
you find Mr W. Christian of Ronaldswoy, within com- 
pass of the statute of tlie year 1422, — that is, to receive 
a sentence iviihout quest, or to be tried in the ordinary 
course of law. " This body, designated on the rccorcf, 
'* so many of the Keys as were then present, ** werfe ih 
number seventeen ; but not being yet sufficiently select 
to approve of sentence without irialy made their return^ 
To be tried by course of law. 

On the 26th November, it is recorded, that the Go- 
vernor and Attorney-G<'neral having proceeded to the 
jail " with a guard of soldiers, to require him (Chris- 
tian) to the bar to receive hiis trial, he refused, and de- 
nied to come, and abide the same" — (admirable courtesy 
to invite, instead of bringing him to the bar I) Where- 
upon the Governor demanded the law of Deemster Nor- 
ris, who then sat in judication. Deemster John Chris- 
tian having not appeared, and Mr Edward Christian, "j- 

* The court for criminal trials was cooipossd of the govemdk' 
and council (including the deemsters) sod the keys, who ilSo, t^Mi 
the lord, composed the three branches of Ae ItgislaSive body; 10111 
it was the practice in cases of doubt to reftr paints of C i atO tt itfy 
law to tlic deemsters and keys. 

f The grandHon of Evan. It appears by the proosedtegs of 19b 
King in council, 16G3, that « he did, when th« court ref\i»ed td ad- 
mit of the deceased William ChrietiarCt plea of the Act of Indeixl- 
nity, make his protestation against their illegal proceedings ^ anddi^ 
withdraw himsolf, and came to England to solioit'his Majesty,- aci 
implore his justice." ' 
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kiff4»6, and asstsfan^ havmg aiaojbrdtorfie io'sii in ftb 
Ooitftt' he the said Deemster Norris crared the JEidrtbe 
and assistance of the twenty-four Keys; and l}ie sdd 
Deemster and Keys deemed the law therein, to wit^ tfist 
he is at the mercy of the Lord for life and goods. 
. It will be obserredy that seven of the Keys we!re for- 
merly absNit, on what account we shaU presently see. ' '^ 
this was vary cleverly anaEnged by the fallowing recbrM 
order, 29th Deoember-x.<< TAese of the tMnij^fiur 
Ksif$ are removed ofthtU Company y in reftrence to^^ 
H^mourabk Lord* onier in thai behalf ;" etii 
seven names, not of the seventeen before mentioned^ ^kht 
naming seven others who *^ are sworn * in their plkcesl'' 
The judicature h &rther improved by transferring 'an 
eighth individual of the first seventeen to the couhcili 
and filling his place with anothev proper person. Th^ 
&cts have been related with some minuteness of detail 
for two reasons ; 1st, Although nearly equalled by some 
of the subsequent proceedings, they would not be cre- 
dited on common authority ; and, 2d, They render all 
comment unnecessary, and prepare the reader for any 
judgment, however extraordinary, to be expected firom 
audi a tribunal. 

Then come the proceedings of the 29th December — 
The Proposals, as they are named, to the Deemstiers f 
and twenty-four Keys now assembled, " to be answered 
in point of law." 1st, Any malefactor, &c. being in- 
dicted, &c. and denying to abide the law of his country 
in that course, (notwithstanding any argument or plea he 
may ofier for himself,) and thereupon deemed to forfint 
body and goods, &c. whether he may afterwards obtain 
the same benefit, &c. &c. ; to which, on the same day, 
they answered in the negative. It was found practicable, 



* The ConuuissioQers of 1791 are in doubt regarding the 
wken, and the manner in which, the Keys were first elected ; -tini 
notable precedent had perhaps not £iUen under their obsarartian. 

f Hugh Cannel was now added as a second Deemster. 
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OIL the S 1st to Mi^ the pnBOner to the hat, to hear his 
sentence of being *^ shot to deaih, that tkereupcH his 
ilfe may depart from his body ;'* ^hich sentence was 
executed on the 2d of January^ l66d« ' 

That he made *' an excellent speech" at the place of. 
execution, is recorded, where we should little expect to 
find it, in the Parochial Register ; the accuracy of that 
.wjbich has been preserved as suoh in the family of a cler- 
gyman, (and appears to have been printed on or before 
i776,*) rests chiefly on internal evidence; and on its 
accordance, in some material points, with ^ts suppesaed 
or distorted in the Records, but established in the pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council. It is there^re given 
without abbreviation, and the material points of evidenoe 
in the voluminous depositions on both trials f are ex« 
tracted for reference in a notef.§ 

* One of the copies ia my possenion ia ftated to be traoicribed 
in that year from the printed speechi the other u stated in the tesit* 

f Both trials ; the first if for the same purposi^s as the English 
^rand jury* with this most especial difference, that evidence is ad- 
mitted for the yrUoner, and it thus becomes, what it is frequently 
called, the first trial ; the second, if the indictment be fisund, is in 
ull respects like that by potty jury in England. 

§ This testimony will of course be received with due 8U8picM)o^ 
and confronted with the only defence known, that of his dying speech* 
It goes to establish that Christian had placed himself at die head of 
an association, bound by a secret oath, to <* withstand the Lady cf 
Derby in her designs, until she had yielded or condescended to their 
aggrievances ^** among which grievances, during the Earl's residenecw 
we find incidentally noticed, ** the troop that was in the Isle and 
their free quarterage ;" that he had represented her ladyship to haw 
deceived him, by entering into negotiations with the PadiBinsiit, eon* 
trary to her promise to communicate with him in such a case ; that 
Christiaxi and his associates declared that she was about to sell them 
for twopence or threepence a-piece ; that he told his associates, that 
he had entered into correspondence with Major Fox and the Parlia- 
ment, and received their authority to raise the country ; that in con- 
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The last speech of William Christian, Esq., who w» 
exeoated 2d Ja&ii«7, 16fiS^: 

** Gentleman, iand the itest 6f you who hkve accom- 
panied me thid day 'td the gate of death, I know you ex- 
pect I should say something at my departure ; and in- 
' 4eM I am in Mme measure willing to satisfy yon, hailing 
IM had the least liberty, since my imprisonment, to ac* 
- ' tptaint any ¥kh the sadness of my sufferings, ^ich fleih 
'«nd<blood eoold not hti^e endured, widioat the powin 

' 'se^eboe of tbSe mstrrrection) l»r ladyship appomtecl cqaimisrionen 
~ ib treat with bAers *' onihipart oflihe country,*^ and articles of 
'' a^^ement ^Knere concluded (see the speech) wliicfa nowbere now 
appear ; that on the appearance of .X)uekenfield*s ships, st^nd- 
' fag for Ramsay Bay, one of thd insurgents boarded them off 
Douglas, « to give intelligence of the condition of the couA^ 
try ;'* the disposable troops marched under the governor. Sir 
: Philip Musgrave, for Hamsay ; that when the shipping had an- 
jchdred, a deputation of three persons, viz. John Christian, 
£waa Curphey, and Wilh'am Standish, proceeded on board, to 
negotiate for the surrender of the Island (where William Was 
does not appear. ) The destruction of the articles of agreement, 
apd the silence of the records regarding the relative strength 
^ the forces, leave us without the means of determining the 
^ degree of merit or demerit to be ascribed to these negotiators, 
or the precise authority under which they acted ; but the grie- 
vances to be redressed are cleared from every obscurity by the 
all-sufficient testimony of the terms demanded from the victors, 
.<< that they might enjoy their lands and Ubertie$ a$ formerly they 
had; and that it was demanded whether they asked any more, 
but nothing else was demanded that this examinant heard of." 
The taking of Loyal Fort near Ramsay, (commanded by a 
Major Duckenfield, who was made prisoner,) and of Peel Cas- 
tle, appear on record ; but nothing could be found regarding 
the surrender of Castle Hushen, or of ihe Countess of Derby's 
subsequent imprisonment. Had the often repeated tale, of Wil- 
liam Christian having « treacherously seized upon the lady and 
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and assistance of my most gracious and good God, into 
whose hands I do now commit my poor aoul, not doubt- 
ing but that I shall very quickly be in tlie arms of his 
merfcy. 

*' I am, as you now sec, hurried hither by the power 
of a pretended court of justice^ the members whereof, 
or at least the greatest part of them, are by no means 
qualified, but very ill beBtting their new places. The 
reasons you may give yourselves. 

" The cause for whicli I am brought hither, as the 
prompted and threatened jury has delivered, is high 
treason against the Countess Dowager of Derby, for that 
1 did, as they say, in the year mty-one, raise a force 
against her for the suppressing and rooting out that fa- 
mily. How unjust the accusation is, very few of you 

her children, witli the governort of both castlee, in the middle 
of the night*'— (UoU'it Hibtory of the li^e of Man, pilbliihed 
in 1773» p. 80)«-*rcstQd on the alightest semhlance of truth, we 
should inevitably have found an attempt to prove it in tho pro- 
ceedings of this mociL triaU In the absence of authentic de- 
tails, tlie tradition may be adrorted to, that her ladyship, on 
learning tlie proceedings at Ramsay, hastened to embark in a 
vessel she liad prepared, but was intercepted before she could 
reach it. The same uncertainty exists with regnrd to any ne- 
gotiations on her part, with the officers of the Parliament, as 
affirmed by the insurgents ; tlie EarPs first letter, after hie cap- 
ture and before his trial, says, <• Truly, as matters go» it will 
.be best for you to make conditions for yourself, chiMreit, and 
friends, in the manner as we have pr o posed, or at you can far. 
ther agree with CoL Duekenfleld % who being so ilrurch a gen- 
tleman born, will doubtless, fbr- his own bonoUiV deal fairly 
with you." He seems also to have hoped at that time that it 
might influence his own fate; and the eloquent and affbcting 
letter written immediately before his execution, repeats the same 
admonitions to tt^at Rolt, pp. 74 atid 94b 

VOL. II. Z 
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that hear me this day but can witness ; and that the then 
rising o/* the people^ in which afterwards I came to be 
engaged, did not at all, or in the least degree, intend the 
prejudice or ruin of that family ! the chief whereof being^ 
as you well remember^ dead eight days^ or thereabout^ 
h^ore HuU action happened. But the true cause of that 
rising, as * the jury did twice bring in, was to present 
grievances to our Honourable Lady ; which was. done by 
me, and afterwards approved by her Ladyship, under the 
band of her then secretary, M. Trevach, who is yet 
, living ; tchich agreement hath since, to my own ruin 
and my poor family s endless sorrovo^ been forced from 
me. The Lord God forgive them the injustice of their 
. dealings with me, and I wish fi-om my heart it may not 
be laid to their charge another day I 

** You now see me here a sacrifice ready to be of" 
Jered up for that tchich ivas the preservation of your 
lives and fortunes, tohich tvere then in hazard, but 
that I stood bettoeen you and your (then in all appear- 
ance) utter ruin, 1 wish you still may, as hitherto, 
enjoy the sweet benefit and blessing of peace, though 
from that minute until now 1 have still been prosecuted 
and persecuted, nor have I ever since found a place to 
rest myself in. But my God be for ever blessed and 
praised, who hath given me so large a measure of pa- 
tience I 

** What services I have done for that Noble Family, 
by whose power I am now to take my latest breath, I 
: dare appeal to themselves, whether I have not deserved 
better things from some of them, than the sentence of 
my bodily destruction, and seizure of the poor estate my 
son ought to enjoy, being purchased and left him by \m 
grandfather. It might have been much better had I not 
spent it in the service of my Honourable Lord of Derby 
and his £imily ; these things I need not mention to you, 

* This fiict, as might be expect^, is not to be traced on the rt- 
cotd of the triah 
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for that most of you are witnesses to it. I shall now beg 
your patience while I tell you here, in the presence o£ 
God, that I never in all my life acted any thing with in- 
tention to prejudice my Sovereign Lord the King, nor 
the late Earl of Derby, nor the now Earl ; yet notwitli- 
standing, being in England at the time of his sacred 
Majesty's happy restoration, I went to London, with 
many others, to have a sight of my gracious King, whom 
God preserve, and whom until then, I never had seetu 
But 1 was not long there when I was arrested upon au 
action of twenty thousand pounds^ and clapped up in tlie 
Fleet ; unto which action I being a stranger, could give 
no bail, but was there kept nearly a whole year. How I 
suffered God he knows ; but at last, having gained my 
liberty, I thought good to advise with several gentlemen 
concerning his Majesty's gracious Act of Indemnity that 
was then set forth, in which I thought myself concerned; 
unto which they told me, tliere was no doubt to be made 
but that all actions committed in the Isle of Man, relat- 
ing in any kind to the war, were pardoned by the Act of 
Lidemnity, and all other places within his Majesty's do- 
nunions and countries. Whereupon, and having been 
forced to absent myself from my poor wife and children 
near three years, being all that time under persecution, I 
did with great content and satisfaction return into this 
island, hoping then to receive the comfort and sweet en- 
joyment of my friends and poor family. But, alas I I 
have fallen into the snare of the fowler ; but my God 
sliall ever be praised,— >though he kill me,, yet will I trust 
in him. 

'* I may justly say no man in this island knows better 
tlian myself the power the Lord Derby hath in this 
Island, subordinate to his sacred Majesty, of which / 
have given a full account in my declaration presented 
to mj/ judges, which I much fear tvill never see light, ''^ 
tvhich is no small trouble to me, 

• Tlie apprchcnsioir wm but too correct 
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** It was his Majesty's most gracioas Act of Indem- 
nity gave me the confidence and aaaurance of my safety ; 
on which, and an appeal I made to his sacred Majesty 
and Privy Council, from the nnjustness of the proceed- 
ings had against me, I did much rely, heing his Majesty^s 
suUect here, and a deniaen of England both by birth 
and fortune. And tn regard I have disobeyed the 
power of my LwrdofDerbys Act of Indemnity^ tohick 
you noto look uporiy and his Mqjesty*s Act cast out as 
beikg ofnojbrce^ I have with greater violence been per- 
secuted ; yet nevertheless I do declare, that no subject 
whatever can or ought to take upon them acta of indem- 
nity but his sacred Majesty only, with the eonfirmatioft 
of Parliament. 

** It is very fit I should say something as to my edo- 
cflftion and religion. I think I need not inform yon, lor 
you all know, I was brought up a son of the Chmrdi of 
England, which was at that time in her splendour and 
glory ; and to my endless comfort I have ever since con- 
tmued a fiiithful member, witness several of my actions 
in the late times of liberty. And as ibr government, I 
never was against monarchy, which now, to my soul's 
gfeat satisfaction, I have lived to see settled and estaUish- 
ed. I am well assured that men of upright life and con- 
versation may have the £sivoumble countenance of our 
gracious King, under whose happy government, Grod af 
his infinite mercy long continue these his kingdoms and 
dominions. And now I do most heartily thank my good 
Q<A that I have had so much liberty and tune to disbur- 
den myself of several things that have laid heavy upon me 
all -the time of my imprisonment, in which I have not had 
time or liberty to speak or xorite any of my thoudita ; 
and from my soul I wish all animosity may after my death 
be quite laid aside, and my death by none be edled in 
qnestionj^ for I do freely forgive all that have had any 
hand in my persecution ; and may our good God pre- 
8er\'e you all in peace and quiet the remainder of your 
dapl 
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• << Be ye all of you his Majesty's liege people, loyal 
and fedthful to his sacred Mi^esty ; and, according to 
yoor oath of fidth and fealty to my Honourable Lord of 
Derby, do you likeaoiset in all just and lav^ul xtmys^ 
observe Ids commands ; and know that you muat one 
day give an account of all your deeds. And now the 
blessing of Almighty Grod be with you all, and preserve 
you from violent death, and keep you in peace of con* 
science all your days I 

<< I will now hasten, for my flesh is willing to be disf 
solved, and my spirit to be with God, who bath givea 
me full assurance of bia mercy and pardon for all my 
sins, of which his unspeakable goodness and loving kind- 
ness my poor soul is exceedingly satisfied." 

Noie*'^ Here he fell upon hjs knees, and passed some 
time in prayer ; ^en rising exceedingly cheerful, he ad* 
dressed the soldiers appointed for his execution, saying 
— ** Now ibr you, who are appointed by lot my execu- 
tioners, I do freely forgive you*" He requested them 
and all present to pray tor him, adding, ^' There is but 
a thin veil betwixt me and death \ once more I request 
your prayers, for now I take my last farewell." 

The soldiers wished to bind him to the spot on which 
he stood. He said, '^ Trouble not yourselves or me ; 
for I that dare (ace death in whatever form he comes, 
will not start at your fire and buUets ; nor can the power 
you hftve deprive me of my courage*" At his desire a 
piece of white paper was given him, which with the ut- 
most composure he pinned to. bis breast, to direct them 
where to aim ; and after a shprt prayer addressed the 
aoldiers thus—'* Hit this» and you do your own and my 
work." And presently after, stretching fovth bis arms, 
which was the signal be gave them, he was shot through 
the heart and fell. 

Edward Christian, the nephew, and George, the son 

* This note if annexed to all the oopioi of tbe tpeeeh* 
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of the deceased, lost no time in appealing to his M aje^ 
in' Cotincil against this judicial murder ; and George 
was furnished with an order ^* to pass and repass," &c. 
^^ and bring with him such records and persons as he 
shotild desire, to make out the truth of his complaini." 
Edward returned with him to the Island for that pur- 
pose ; for we find him, in April 1668, compelled, in 
the true spirit of the day, to give bond " that he would 
at all times appear and answer to such charges as might 
be preferred against him, and not depart the Isle toith' 
dut license '* Geor^ was prevented, by various con- 
trivances, from serving the King's order ; but on pre- 
senting a second petition, the Governor, Deemster, and 
Members of Council, were brought up to London by a 
Sergeant-at- Arms ; and these six persons, together with 
t}iie' Earl of Derby, being compelled to appear, a full 
Bearing took place before the Kmg in person, the Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Chief Baron, and 
other Members of Council ; judgment was extended on 
the 5th August, and that judgment was on the 14th of 
the same month ordered to be printed in folio, in such 
manner as Acts of Parliament arc usually printed, and 
his Majesty's Arms prefixed. 

This authentic document designates the persons 
brotlght up as " Members of the pretended Court of 
Jiisttce;^ declares ** that the general Act of Pardon and 
Amnesty did extend to the Isle of Man, and ought to 
have been taken notice of by the Judges in that Island, 
cdthough it had not been pleaded; that the court refused 
to admit the deceased William Christian's plea of the 
Act of Indemnity," &c. ** Full restitution is ordered 
to be made to his heirs of all his estates, real and per- 
sonal." Three ♦ other persons " who were by the same 
Court of Justice imprisoned, and their estates seized and 

* Ewan CurpHey, Samuel Ratclil^ and John Csesor, men of 
•onsiderable landed propertjr. 
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confiscated without any legal triaW* are ordered, to- 
gether with the Christians, *' to be restored to all their 
estates, real and personal, and to be fully repaired in all 
the charges and expenses which they have been at since 
their fir^ imprisonment, as well in the prosecution of 
this business, as in their journey hither, or in any other 
way thereunto relating/' The mode of raising fiinds for 
the purpose of this restitution is equally peculiar and in- 
structive ; these ** sums of money are ordered to be fur- 
nished by the Deemsters, Members, and Assistants of 
the said Court of Justice,'* who are directed ** to raise 
and make due payment thereof to the parties." 

** And to the end that the blood that has been un« 
justly spilt may in some sort be expiated," &c., the 
Deemsters are ordered to be 'committed to the King's 
Bench to be proceeded against, &c. &c<, and receive con- 
dign punishment. [It is believed that this part of the 
order was afterwards relaxed or rendered nugatory.] 
The throe Members of Council were released on giving 
security to appear, if required, and to make the restitu- 
tion ordered. ** And in regard that Edward Christian, 
being one of the Deemsters or Judges in the Isle of 
Man, difff when the Court refused to admit of the cfe- 
ceased ^^. Christianas plea of the Act of Indemnity^ 
make his protettatio9i against their illegal proceedings^ 
and did withdraw himse^t and come to England to 
solicit his Majesty and implore his jtisttccy it is order- 
ed that llie Earl of Derby do forthwith, by commission, 
&c., restore and appoint him as I>eemster> so. to remain 
and continue, Use. [which order was disobeyed.] And 
lastly, that Henry Nowell, Deputy Govcmori whose 
fault hath been me not complying wiih^ and gilding 
•due obedience to^ the order * of his Mqjesig and this 

* Tradhion, in accordance with the dirg^ of William Dlu^nc, 
nays that tlie order to stop proceeding and suspend the sentence ar- 
rived on the day preceding that of his execution. 
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Board: sent unto the Idand, [O most lame and iinpo* 
teot conclusion I J be permitted to return to the Isley and 
enforce the piesent Order of the King in ComoiL" 

Of the Earl of Derby no further mention occurs in 
this. document* The sacrifices made by this noble &• 
mily in support of the royal cause, drew a large share of 
indulgence over the exceptionable parts of their conduct ; 
but the mortification necessarily consequent on this ap« 
ped, the incessant complaints of the people, and the dif- 
ficulty subsequently experienced by them in obtaining 
access to a superior tiibonal, received a curious ilhntm* 
tion in an order of the King in council, dated 20(b 
August, 1670, on a petition of the Earl of Derby, 
^^ that the dork of the council in waiting receive no 
petition, appeal, or complaint, agaifut the iord or go- 
vemtnent of the Isle of Man^ without havkig fimt 
good security from the complaint to answw coats, da* 
mages and charges.*' 

The historicad notices of this kingdom * of Lillipnt 
iire curious and instructive with reference to other times 
and different circumstances, and they have seemed to re- 
quire little comment or antiquarian remark ; but to con- 
dense what may be collected with regard to Edward 
Christian, the accomplished villain of Peverii, the insi- 
nuations of his accuser f constitute in themselves an 
abundant defence. When so little can be imputed by 
such an adversary, the character must indeed be invul- 
nerable. Tradition ascribes to him nothing but what is 
amiable> patriotic, honourable, and good, in all the rela- 

* Earl James, although Btadious of kingcraft, assigns good rea- 
iont fnr haring never pretended to assume tiiat title, and ammig 
others, ^ Nor doth it please a king that any of his suhjects should 
too much love that name,, were it hut to act in a play.**— Pxck, 
436. 

f PxcK, passim* 
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tions of public aiid private life. He died, after an im* 
prisunment of seven or eight years^ the victim of incor* 
rigible oUtinacy, according to one, of ruthiecs tyrannfy 
according to another vocabulary; but resembling the 
character of the Novel in nothing but unconquerable ■■ 
courage* 

Treachery and ingratitude have been heaped on thd 
memory, of William Christian with sufBcient profusion. 
Regarding the first of these crimes : if all that has been 
affirmed or insinuated in the mock trial, rested on a Um ' 
questionable basis, posterity would scarcely pronounce an 
unanimous verdict of moral and political guilt, against ' 
an association to subvert such a government as is describe-'' 
ed by its own author. The peculiar &vour$ for which 
he or his fiimily were ungrateful, are not to be discover^-' 
ed in these proceedings ; except, indeed, in the fbnn of 
* * chastisements of the Almighty — blessings in disguise." 
But if credit be given to the dying words of William 
Christian, his eilorts were strictly limited to a redress 
of grievances,—^ purpose always criminal in the e^^e of 
the oppressor. If he had lived and died on a laiger 
scene, his memory would probably have survived among 
the patriots and the heroes. In some of the manuscript ' 
narratives^ he is designated as a martur for the rights ' 
and liberties of his coimtrymen ; who add, in their home- • 
ly manner, that he was condemned without trial, and 
murdered without remorse. 

We have purposely abstained from all attempt to en- 
list the passions in favour of the sufiPerings of a people, > 
or in detestation of oppressions, which ought, perhaps, 
to be ascribed as much to the character ot the times a» 
to that of individuals. The naked facts of the case (un«., 
aided by the wild and plaintive notes in which the raaidena - 
of the isle were wont to bewail " the * heart-rending , 
death q/fair^haired IViUiam' ) are sufficient of them-., 

* The literal transUtion given to me by a young lady. 
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selves to awaken the sympathy of every generous mind ; 
and it were a more worthy exercise of that despotic 
power over the imagination, so eminently possessed by 
the Great Unknown, to embahn the remembrance of 
two such men in his immortal pages, than to load their 
memories with crimes such as no human being ever com- 
mitted. 



I AM enabled to add the translation of the lament 
over the fair-haired William Christian. It is originally 
composed in the Manx language, and consists of a series 
of imprecations of evil upon the enemies of Christian, 
and prophecies to the same purpose i-— 

On the Death and Murder of Receiver-General WiU 
Ham Christian of Ronaldsxvay^ xoho xvas shot near 
Hango HUlf January 2, 1662. 

1. 

la so shifting a scene, wbo would confidence place 
In &mil7 power, youtliy or in personal grace ? 
No character's proof against enmity foul; 
And thy Cite, William Dhone, sickens our souL 

S. 
You are Derby's receiver of patriot seal. 
Replete witii good sense, and reputed genteel. 
Tour justice applauded by the young and the old ; 

And thy fiite, &c. 

3. 

A kind, able pKtron both to church and to state— 
What roused their resentment but talents so great ? 
ICo character's proof against enmity foul ; 

And thy £rte, &c. 
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4. 
Thy pardon, 'tis nimourM, came over the malii) 
Nor late, but conceaVd by a villain * in grain ; 
*Twas fear forced the jury to a sentence bo fonl ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

5. 

Triumphant stood Colcott, lie wished for no more, 
When the pride of the Christians lay weltVing in gore^ 
To malice a victim, though steady and bold ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

6. 

With adultery stained, amd polkitted whh gore, 
He Ronaldsway eyed, as Lochuecolly before, 
'Twas the land sought the culprit, as Ahab before ; 

And thy fate, &c, 

7. 
Proceed to the once famed abode of the Nuns, 
Call the Culcotts aloud, till you torture your lungs, 
Thiirthort triumphal ended, extinct is the whole ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

d. 

For years could Robert lay cripj)led in bed. 

Nor kne\v the world peace v^hile he held up his head, 

Tlie neighbourhood's scourge in iniquity bold ; 

And thy fiite, &c. 

* \ person nftmed in the next stanxa is said to have intercepted 
a pardon sent from England for William Christian, found, it is said, 
in the foot of an old woman's stocking. The tradition is highly im- 
probable. If Christian had been executed against the tenor of a 
pardon actually granted, it would not have failed to be charged 
as a high aggravation in the subsequent proceedmgs of the t'rivy 
Council. 
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9. 

Not one's heard to grieve, leek the country all tihroughy 
Nor lament for the name that BemacAn nice knew ; 
The poor rather load it witjh carsea untold; 

And thy &te, &c. 

10. 
Ballaclogh and the Criggans iooark strongly their bid. 
Not a soul of the name's there to wdcome you in ; 
In the power of the strangers is centred the whole ; 

And thy hAt, &c. 

11. 
The opulent Scarlett on whiidi the sea flows, 
Is piecemeal disposed of to whom the Lord knows ; 
It is here without bread or defimce ^m the cold $ 

And thy ^te, && • 

12. 
They assert then in vain, that the law sought thy blood. 
For all aiding the massacre never did good ; 
Like the rooted-up goldiug deprived of its gold, 
They languish'd, were blasted, grew witiier'd and old. 

13. 
When the shoots of a tree so corrupted remain, 
Like the brier or Iftiistle, they goad us with pain ; 
Deep^ dark, undermimBg, they mimic the mole ; 

And thy &te, &c. 

14L 
Round ihe in&mous wretches who spilt Caesar's blood. 
Dead spectres and conscience in sad array stood. 
Not a man of the gang reach'd life's utmost goal ; 

And thy fiite, &e. 

16. 
Perdition, too, seised them who caused thee to bleed. 
To decay fell their houses, their lands and their seed. 
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Disappeared like the Taponr when morn*! tinged with gold ; 

And thy fate, &c 

16. 

From grief all corroding^ to hope 111 repair. 

That a branch of the Christiana will soon grace the chair, 

With royal instructions his foes to console ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

17. 
With a book for my pillow, I dreamt as I lay, 
That a branch of the Christians wonld hold Ronaldsway ; 
His conquests hu topic with friends o*er a bowl ; 

And thy fate, &o. 

18. 
And now for a wish in concluding my song,— 
May th* Almighty withhold me from d<nng what's wrong ; 
Protect every mortal from enmity foul ; 
For thy fate, William Dh6ne, sickens our soul ! * 



No. IL 

At the Court at WhitehaU, 
th$ 5th Ausfutt, 1663. 

GEOROBCHRlSTiAK^aon and liekr of William Chris- 
tian, deceased, having exhibited his complaint to his Ma- 
jesty in Council, that his firther, being at a house of his 
in his Majesty *8 Isle of Man, was imprisoned by certain 
persons of that island, pretending themselves to be a Court 
of Justice ; that he was by them accused of hi^h trefijion, 
pretended to be committea against the Countess Dowager 

* It may be reeoUected, that these verses are given through the 
medium of a meagre translation, and are deprived of the aid of the 
music, otherwise we should certainly think the memory of William 
X>h6ne little honoured by hia native bard. 
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of Derby, in the year 1651 ; and that they thereupon pro- 
ceeded to judgment, and caused him to be put to death, 
notwithstanding the act of General Pardon and Indemni- 
ty, whereof he claimed the benefit : and his appeal to his 
Majesty, and humbly imploring his Majesty's princely com- 
passion towards the distressed widow and seven £sitherless 
children of the deceased r Hiis Majesty was graciously pleas- 
ed, with the advice of his Council, to order that Thomas 
Norisaud Hugh Cannell, the^ two judges, (by them in that 
island called Deemsters,) and Richard Stevenson, Robert 
Calcot^ and Richard Tyldesley, three of the members of 
the pretended Court of Justice^ and Henry Howell, de- 
puty of the said island, should be forthwith sent for, and 
brought up by a sergeant-at-anns here, before his Ma^ 
jesty in Council, to appear and answer to such accusa- 
tions as should be exhibited against them ; which said 
six persons being accordingly brought hither the fifteenth 
day of July last, appointed £3r a i^ll hearing of the whole 
business, die Earl of Derby, then also summcmed to ap- 
pear, and the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
and the Lord Chief Baron of hiis Majesty's Exchequer, 
with the King's Council, Learned in the laws, required to 
be present, and all the parties called in with their coun- 
sel and witnesses, after full hearing of the matter on both 
sides, and the parties withdrawn, the said judges being de- 
sired to deliver their opinion, did, in presence of the 
King's Council, learned in the laws, declare that the Act 
of General Pardon and Indemnity did, and ought to be 
understood to, extend to the Isle of Mann, as well as 
kito any other of his Majesty's dominions and planta- 
tions beyond the seas ; and that, being a publique Gene- 
ral Act of Parliament, it ought to have been taken notice 
of by the Judges in the Isle of Mann, although it had 
not been pleaded, and although there were no proclama- 
tions made thereof. His Majesty being therefore deeply 
«ensible of this violation of his Act of General Pardon, 
wberco{ his Majesty Iv&tli alv^a^s been very tender, and 
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doth expect and require that all his suhjects in all his 
dominions and plantations shall enjoy the nill benefit and 
advantage of the same ; and having this day taken the 
business into further consideration, and all parties called 
in and heard, did, by and with the advice of the Coun- 
cil, order, and it is hereby ordered, that all persons any 
way concerned in the seizure of the estate of the said 
William Christian, deceased, or instrumental in the ejec- 
tion of the widow and children out of their houses and 
fortune,, do take care that entire restitution is to be made 
of all the said estate, as well real or personal, as also all 
damages sustained, with full satis&ction for all profits by 
them received since the said estate hath been in their 
hands ; and that, whereas the said William Christian, 
deceased, was one of the two -lives remaining in an estate 
in Lancashire, that the detriment accruing by the un- 
timely death of the said William Christian therein, or in 
like cases, shall be estimated, and in like manner fully 
repaired. That in regard of the great trouble and charges 
the complainants have been at in pursuit of this business, 
ordered, that they do exhibit to this Board a true ac* 
count, upon oath, of all expenses and damages by them 
sustained in the joumies of themselves and witnesses, 
and of all other their charges in the following of this 
business. 

And whereas Ewan Curghey, SammuaT RadclifTe, and 
John Casar, were by the same Court of Justice im- 
prisoned, and had their estates seized and confiscated, 
without any legal trial, it is ordered, that the said Ewan 
Curghey, Sammual Radcliffe, and John Casar, be like- 
wise reinstated to all their estates, real and personall, and 
fully repaired in all the charges and expenses which they 
have been at since their first imprisonment, as well in the 
prosecution of this business, as in their journey thither, . 
or any other way whatsoever thereunto relating. The 
which satisfaction, expenses, and all the sums of money 
to be raised by virtue of this order, ax^ V.o \i^ W\\y^^\ 
b/ the Deemsters, Members, and A.ssvsXaiv\& ol '^^ ^"^^ 
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of Derby, in the year 1651 ; and that they thereupon pro- 
ceeded to judgment, and caused him to be put to death, 
notwithstanding the act of General Pardon and Indemni- 
ty, whereof he claimed the benefit : and his appeal to his 
Majesty, and humbly imploring his Majesty's princely com- 
passion towards the distressed widow and seven fatherless 
children of the deceased r Hiis Majesty was graciously pleas- 
ed, with the advice of his Council, to order that Thomas 
Norisaud Hugh Caimell, the^ two judges, (by them in that 
island called Deemsters,) and Richard Stevenson, Robert 
Calcot,. and Richard Tyldesley, three of ^ the members of 
the pretended Court of Justice^ and Henry Howtell, de- 
puty of the said island* should be forthwith sent for, and 
brought up by a sergeant-at-anns here, before his Ma- 
jesty in Council, to appear and answer to such accusa- 
tions as should be exhibited against them ; which said 
six persons being accordingly brought hither the fifteenth 
day of July last, appointed £3r a full hearii^ of the whole 
business, die Earl of Derby, then idso summoned to ap- 
pear, and the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bendi, 
and the Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty's Exchequer, 
with the King's Council, learned in the laws, required to 
be present, and all the parties called in with their coun- 
sel and witnesses, after full hearing of the matter on both 
sides, and the parties withdrawn, the said judges being de- 
sired to deliver their opinion, did, in presence of the 
King's Council, learned in the laws, declare that the Act 
of General Pardon and Indemnity did, and ought to be 
understood to, extend to the Iide of Mann, as well as 
into any other of his Majesty's dominions and planta- 
tions beyond the seas ; and that, being a publique Gene- 
ral Act of Parliament, it ought to have been taken notice 
of by the Judges in the Isle of Mann, although it had 
not been pleaded, and although there were no proclama- 
tions made thereof. His Majesty being therefore deeply 
«ensible of this violation of his Act of General Pardon, 
whereof his Majesty hath always been veiy tender, and 
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dotb expect and require that all his subjects in all his 
dominions and plantations shall enjoy the full benefit and 
advantage of the same ; and having this day taken the 
business into further consideration, and all parties called 
in and heard, did, by and with the advice of the Coun- 
cil, order, and it is hereby ordered, that all persons any 
way concerned in the seizure of the estate of the said 
William Christian, deceased, or instrumental in the ejec- 
tion of the widow and children out of their houses and 
fortune^ do take care that entire restitution is to be made 
of all the said estate, as well real or personal, as also all 
damages sustained, with full satisfaction for all profits by 
them received since the said estate hath been in their 
hands ; and that, whereas the said William Christian, 
deceased, was one of the two-lives remaining in an estate 
in Lancashire, that the detriment accruing by the un- 
timely death of the said William Christian therein, or in 
like cases, shall be estimated, and in like manner fully 
repaired. That in regard of the great trouble and charges 
the complainants have been at in pursuit of this business, 
ordered, tliat tlicy do exhibit to this Board a true ac- 
count, upon oath, of all expenses and damages by them 
sustahicd in the journies of themselves and witnesses, 
and of all other their charges in the following of this 
business. 

And whereas Ewan Curghey, SammuarRadcliifc, and 
John Casar, were by the same Court of Justice im- 
prisoned, and had their estates seized and confiscated, 
without any legal trial, it is ordered, that the said Ewan 
Curghcy, Sammual RadclifFe, and John Casar, be like- 
wise reinstated to all their estates, real and personall, and 
fully repaired in all the charges and expenses which they 
have been at since their first imprisonment, as T/vell in the 
prosecution of this busuiess, as in their journey thither, 
or any other way whatsoever thereunto relating. The 
which satisfaction, expenses, and all the sums of money 
to be raised by virtue of this order, are to be furnished 
by the Deemsters, Members, and Assistants of tlic said 
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Couft of Justice, who are hereby ordered to raise all 
such the said sums, and thereof to make due payment, 
and give full satisfaction unto the parties respectiteljr 
bereby appointed to receive it. 

And to the end, the guilt of blood which hath been 
unjustly spilt may in some sort be expiated, and his Ma- 
jesty receive some kind of satisfaction for the untimely 
loss of a subject, it is ordered, that the said Thomas 
Norris and Hugh Cannell, who decreed this violent 
death, be committed, and remain prisoners in the King's 
Bench, to be proceeded against in the ordinary course of 
justice, 80 to receive condign punishment according to 
the merit of so heinous a fact. 

That Richard Stevenson, Robert Calcot, and Richard 
Tyldeslisy, be dischaiged from farther restraint, givii^ 
good securiti^ 'tO appear at this Board 'whensoever sum* 
moned, iiiid. noi depart this city until full satisfiiction be 
given,' khd klT oilers of this Board whatsoever relating to 
this btlsine^ fully executed in the island. And in re- 
gard, that upon the examination of this business, it doth 
appear, that Edward Christian, being one of the Deem- 
sters or Judges in the Isle of Mann, did, when the Court 
refused to admit of the deceased William Christian's plea 
of the Act of Indemnity, make his protestation against 
their illegal proceedings, and did withdraw himself, and 
come into England to solicit his Majesty, and implore 
his justice, it is ordered that the Earl of Derby do forth- 
with, by commission, in due and accustomed manner, re- 
store, constitute, and appoint the said Edward Christian, 
one of the Deemsters or Judges of the said island, so to 
remain and continue in the due execution of the said 
place* 

And lastly, it is ordered, that the said Heiu7 Howell, 
Dq>uty->6ovemor, whose charge hath been the not com- 
plyug with, and yielding due obedience to, the orders of 
his Majesty, and this Board sent into this island, giving 
good security to appear at this Board whensoever sum- 
monedf be forthwitn discharged firom all further restnuDt, 
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and permitted to return into the island ; and he is hereby 
strictly commanded to employ the power and authority 
he hath, which, by virtue of his commission, he hath in 
that island, in performance of, and obedience to, all com- 
mands and orders of his Majesty and this Board in this 
whole business, or any way relating thereunto* 



(Signed by) 



Lord Chancellor. 
Loan Tki:a«uubk. 
Loud I'kivy Sbal. 

DuKK OF AlBKMAIVLE. 

Load Ciiambbblain. 
Eaal or Dbkksiixre. 
Eael op St Albak. 
Earl op Anqlbskt. 
Earl of Sandwich. 
Eaim. or Bath. 
Earl or MiDDLUofi, 



Earl of Carbbrrv. 

Lord Rishop of London. 

Lord Wkntwortm. 

Lord Bkrkblev, 

Lord Asulbt. 

Sir ^^ iluam CROMPToVt 

MrTreasurbr. 

Mr Vicb Chamibrlaiv. 

Me SlCEBTART.MoBJlCB. 

Ma Sbcrbtart Bxnnbtx* 



IllCHAEO BaowvB, 



CUrk of the Council. 



VOL. If. 
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No. III. 

At the Court at WhitehaB, 
August lAth, 1663. 

Present 

Ths King*s Most ExcKLLEyv Majbstt. 

Lord Chancellor. £arl of Middleton. 

Lord Treasurer. £arl of Carbbrrt. 

Lord Fiuvt Seal. Lord Bishop of Lpkdov. 

DoKE OF Buckingham. Lord Wevtwortu. 

Duke of Albsmarlb. Lord Bsrkrlbt. 

Lord Chamberlain. Lord Abhlet. 

Earl of Berkshire. Sir William Cbomfton. 

Earl of St Alban. Mr Treasurer. 

Earl of Sandwich. Me Vice Chamberlaiit. 

Earl of Angles et. Mr Secretary Morick. 

Earl of Bath. Mr Secretary Benmxtt. 

To the end the world may the better take notice of 
his Majesty's royal intention, to observe the Act of In- 
demnity and General Pardon inviolably for the publique 
good and satis^iction of his subjects — it was this day 
ordered, that a copy of the order of this Board of the 5th 
inst., touching the illegal proceedings in the Isle of Mann 
against William Christian, and putting him to death con- 
trary to the said Act of General Pardon, be sent unto 
his Majesty's printer, who is commanded forthwith to 
print the same in the English letters, in folio, in such 
manner as Acts of Parliament are usually printed, and 
his Majesty's Anns prefixed. 

Richard Brow.ne. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. VOL. V. 



PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 

Roxburgh Club, (Prefatory Letter.) — P. 72, 

]. 5, (bottom.) 

The author has pride in recording, that he had the 
honour to be elected a member of this distinguished 89- 
aociation, merely as the Author of Waverley, without 
any other designation ; and it was an additional induce- 
ment to throw off the mask of an anonymous author, 
that it gives him a right to occupy the vacani^ chisiir at 
that festite board. ^ 

Eldon-hole. — p. 126, L 8. 

A chasm in the earth, supposed to be unftthoniable. 
One of the wonders of the reak. 

Cavaliers and Roundheads. — End of Chap. IV. 

P. 159. 

The attempt to contrast the manners of the jovial Ca- 
valiers, and enthusiastic, yet firm and courageous, Puri- 
tans, was partly taken from a hint of Shadwell, who 
( skMched several scenes .of humour with great ibrce^ aU 
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though they hung heavy on his pencil when he attempted 
to finish them for the stage. 

In a dull play, named the Volunteers, or the SUxk* 
Jobbers, the dramatis persofue present ** Major-Gene* 
ral Blunt, an old cavalier officer, somewhat rough in 
speech, but very brave and honest, and of good under- 
standing, and a good patriot. *' A contrast to the Gre- 
neral is ^' Colonel Hackwell, senior, an old Anabaptist 
Colonel of Cromwell's, very stout and godly, biit some- 
what immoral. '[ 

These worthies, so characterised, hold a dialogue to- 
gether, which will form a good example of Shadwell's 
power of dramatizing. The stage is filled by M ajor- 
General Blunt and some of his. old acquaintance cava- 
liers, and Hackwell, the ancient parliamentarian. 

" Major-General Blunt, Fear not, my old cava- 
liers. According to your laudable customs, you shaD be 
drunk, swagger, and fight over all your battles, itoxa 
Edgehill to Brentford. You have not forgotten how 
this gentleman (points to Colonel HackweUJ and his 
demure psalm-singing fellows used to drub us ? 

'^ 1^^ Cavalier. No, *gad I I felt 'em once to pm^ 
pose. 

" M.'G. Blunt. Ah I a-dod, in high-crowned hats, 
collared bands, great loose coats, long tucks under 'em, 
and calves* leather boots, they used to sing a psalm, ML 
on, and beat us to the devil I 

*' Hacktvell, senior. In that day we stood up to the 
cause ; and the cause, the spiritual cause, did not suffer 
under our carnal weapons, but the enemy was discomfit- 
ed, and lo I they used to fiee before us. 

'^ 1^^ Cavalier. Who would think such a snivelling 
" psalm-singing puppy, would fight? But these godly 
fellows would lay about 'em as if the devil were in em. 

*^ Sir Nicholas* What a filthy slovenly army was 
this I I warrant you not a well-dressed man among the 
Roimdheads. 

** M.'G. Blunt. But these phun fellows wouUT sa 
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thrash your swearing, drinking, fine fellows in laced coats, 
—just such as you of the drawing-room and Locket's 
fellows are now — and so strip them, by the Lord Harry, 
that after a battle those saints looked like the Israelites 
loaden with the Egyptian baggage. 

" HackwelL Verily, we did take the spoil ; and it 
served us to turn the penny, and advanced the cause there- 
by ; we fought upon a principle that carried us through. 

" M,'G, Blunt, Prithee, Colonel, we know thy prin- 
ciple — 'twas not right : thou foughtest against children's 
baptism, and not for liberty, but who should be your 
tyrant ; none so zealous for Cromwell as thou wert then, 
nor such a furious agitator and test-man as thou hast been 
lately. 

" Hackxvell, senior. Look you. Colonel, we but pro- 
ceeded in the way of liberty of worship. 

'* Mn'G* Blunt. A-dod, there is something more in 
it. This was thy principle, Colonel — Dominion is 
Jbunded in gracd and the righteous shall inherit the 
earth. Ana, by the Lord Harry, thou didst so : thou 
gottest three thousand pounds a-year by fighting against 
the Court) and I lost a thousand by fighting for it. " — 
See The Volunteers, or Stock Jobbers, Shadwell's 
Works, vol. iv. p. 437. 

In a former scene, Hackwell, the old fanatic officer, 
conceiving himself offended by one of the dramatis per^ 
sona, says, with great na'ivetS — " I prithee, friend, put 
me not to use the carnal weapon in my own defence. " 
—-Such are the traits of phraseology with which Shad- 
well painted the old Puritan officers, many of whom he 
—no mean observer of human nature — must have known 
fiimiliarly. 

Concealment of the Countess of Dbrbt^-«- 

P. 162, 1. 16. 

The concealment and discovery of the Countess of 
Derby, is taken from a picturesque account of a similac 
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ev^t, described to me by the person hy iviiam it 
witnessed in childhood. This lady, by name, Mrs Mw- 
garet Swinton, and a daughter of that ancient hoase^ mm 
* sister of my maternal grandmother, and of eourse mj 
grandaunt. She was, as often happens on sach ooci- 
i^ions, our constant resource in si^ness, or whcsi tre 
tired of noisy play, and closed around her to listen to 
her tales. As she might be supposed to look back to 
the beginning of the last century, the fond which snp- 
pU^ us with amusement often related to events of that 
i[Mniod. I may here notice that she told me the unhappy 
stoiy of the Bride of Lammermoc^, being nearly reliitod 
to the Lord R-esident, whose daughter was the heroine 
of that melancholy tragedy. 

The present tale, though of a different character, was 
also sumciently striking, when told by an eyewitness. 
Aunt Margaret was, I suppose, seven or eight years old, 
when residmg in the old mansion-house of Swinton, and 
4dready displayed the firmness and sagacity which disttn- 
gtddied her through life. Being one of a large £unily, 
she was, owing to slight indisposition, left at home one 
day when the rest of the family went to church, with Sir 
John and Lady Swinton, their parents. Before leaving 
the little invalid, she was strictly enjoined not to go into 
the parlour where the elder party had break&sted. But 
when she found herself alone in the upper part of the 
house, the spirit of her great ancestress Eve took pos- 
session of my Aunt Maigaret, and forth she went to ex- 
amine the parlour in question. She was struck with 
Admiration and fear at what she saw there. A lady, 
** beantiftd exceedingly, ** was seated by the break&st table, 
and employed in washing the dishes which had been used. 
Little Margaret would have had no doubt in accounting 
this singular vision an emanation from the angelical world, 
but for her employment, which she could not so easily 
reconcile to her ideas of angels. 

The lady, with great presence of mind, called the asto- 
nishcd child to her, fondled Ket with much tenderaeiiM^ 
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and judiciously avoiding to render the necessity of secrecy 
loo severe, she told the girl she must not let any one ex- 
cept her mother know that she had seen her. Having 
allowed this escape-valve for the beneBt of her curiosity, 
the mysterious stranger desired the little girl to look from 
the window of the parlour to see if her mother was re- 
turning from church. When she turned her head again, 
the fiiir vision had vanished, but by what means Miss 
Margaret was unable to form a conjecture. 

Long watched, and eagerly waited for, the Lady Swin- 
ton at last returned from church, and her daughter lost 
no time in telling her extraordinary tale. " You are a 
very sensible girl, Peggy^ '* answered her mother, '^ for 
if you had spoken of that poor lady to any one but me, 
it might have cost her her life. But now I will not be 
afraid of trusting you with any secret, and I will show 
you where the poor lady lives. ** In &ct she introduced 
her to a concealed apartment opening by a sliding pand 
from the parlour, and showed her tb« lady in the hiding 
place, which she inhabited* It may be said, in passing, 
that there were few Scottish houses belonging to £unilies 
of rank which had not such contrivances, the political in- 
cidents of the times often calling them into occimation. 

The history of the lady of the closet was both melan- 
choly and bloody ; and though I have seen various ac- 
counts of the story, I do not pretend to distinguish the 
right edition. She was a young woman of extreme 
beauty, who had been married to an old man, a writer, 
named MacFarlane. Her situation, and perhaps her 
manners, gave courage to some who desired to be ac- 
counted her suitors. Among them was a young Eng- 
lishman, named Cayley, who was a commissioner of Go- 
vernment upon the estates forfeited in the rebellion of 
1716. In 1716, Mr Cayley visited this lady in her 
lodgings, when they quarrelled, either on account of his 
having offered her some violence, or, as another account 
said, because she repf oached him with having boasted of 
(atm$t fiivours. It ended m her seixing ufon a pair of 
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pistols, which lay loaded in a dosety her husband intend* 
ing to take them with him on a journey. The gallant 
commissioner approached with an ak of droUery, say- 
ing, '^ What, madam, do you kitend to perform a cor 
medy ?" — *' You shall find it a tragedy," answered the 
lady; and fired both pistdfl, by which CommissicHier 
Cayley fell dead. 

She fled, and remained concealed for a certain time. 
Her claim of refuge in Swinton House, I do not know 
— it arose probably from some of the indescribable, ge- 
nealogical filaments which connect Scottish ^milies. A 
Tery small cause would even at any time have been a 
reason for interfering between an individual and the law. 

Whatever were the circumstances of Mrs MacFarlane's 
case, it is certain that she returned, and Uved and died 
at Edinburgh, without bekig brought to trial. Indeed, 
considering the times, there was no great wonder ; for, 
to one strong party, the death of an- English commis- 
sioner was not a circumstance to require miKh apology^i 
The Swintons, however, could not be of that opinion> 
the &mily being of Presbyterian and Whig principles. 

" Sealed with his BloodJ'-^P. 172, 1. 8, 

(hottom^) 

The Earl of Derby and King in Man was beheaded 
at Boltou-on-the-Moors, after having been made prisoner 
in a previous skirmish in Wiggan Lane. 

Trial and Execution oi: Christian. — P.. 181, 

1.3. 

The reader will find, in an Appendix to the Intro> 
duction, an account of this tragedy, as related by one 
who may be said to &vour the sufferer. It must be ad- 
mitted on the other hand, that Captain Christian's trial 
and execution were conducted according to the laws of 
the island. He was tried in all due form, by the Demp* 
ster, or chief judge^ then named Norrk, the Keys of toe 
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island, and other constituted authorities^ making what is 
called a Tinwald court. This word, yet retained ia 
many parts of Scotland, signifies Vallis NegatUf and ia 
applied to those artificial mounds which were ifi ancient 
times assigned to the meeting of the inhabitants for hold« 
ing their Comitia, It was pleaded that the articles of 
accusation against Christian were found fully celevantf 
and as he refused to plead at the bar, that he was^u ac- 
cording to the Laws of Man, most justly sentenced to 
deatli. It was also stated that full time waa left for ap- 
peal to England, as he was apprehended about the end 
of September, and not executed until the 2d Jaouary^ 
1662. These defences were made for the various' officers 
of the Isle of Man called before the Privy Council^ 'on 
account of Christian's death, and supported with many 
quotations from the Laws of the Island, and appear to 
have been received as a sufficient defence for tkeir share 
in those proceedings. 

I am obliged to the present reverend Vicar of Malew, 
for a certified extract to the following effect :—" Malew 
Burials, A.D. 1662. Mr William Christian of Ro- 
nalds-wing, late receiver, was shot to death at Hange 
Hall, the 2d January. He died most penitendy and 
couradgeously, made a good end, prayed earnestly, made 
an excellent speech, aud the next day was buried in the 
chancell of kirk Malew." 

It is certain that the death of William Christian thkde 
a very deep impression upon the minds of the islanders^ 
and a Mr Calcell or Colquit was much blamed on the 
occasion. Two lessor incidents are worth preMvation 
as occurring at his execution. The place on which he 
stood was covered with white blankets, tbait bis blood 
might not fall on the ground ; and, secondly* the pro- 
caution proved unnecessary, for, the musket wounds 
bleeding intemallyi there was no outward effiision of 
blood. 

Many on the island deny Christian's guilt altogether) 
like his respectable deacendanti. the present Denqpster a 
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but there are others, and those men of judgment and 
respectability, who are so far of a different opinion, tbn 
they only allow the execution to have been wrong in n 
far as the culprit died by a military rather than a civil 
death. I willingly drop the veil over a transactioB, 
which took ^IsiceJlagraniUnis odiis at the conclusion of 
a civil war, when Revenge at least was awake if Jnstiee 
slept. 

Apartments.~P. 191, 1. 24, &c. 

This peculiar collocation of apartments may be seen 
at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, once a seat of the Ver- 
nons, where, in the ]ady*s pew in the chapel, there is a 
sort of scuttle, which opens into the kitchen, so that the 
good lady could ever and anon, without much interrup- 
tion of her religious duties, give an eye that the K>a»t- 
meat was not permitted to bum, and that the tum-broche 
did his duty. 

Lady's Pages.— P. 198, 1. 23. 

Even down to a later period than that in which the 
tale is laid, the ladies of distinction had for their pages 
young gentlemen of distinguished rank, whose education 
proceeded within the family of their patroness. Anne, 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, who in several 
respects laid claim to the honour due to royal blood, 
was, I believe, the last person of rank who kept up this 
old custom. A general officer distinguished in the 
American war was bred up as a page in her famOy. 
At present the youths whom we sometimes see in the 
capacity of pages of great ladies, are, I believe, mere 
lackeys. 

Ejections of the Clergy P. 241, 1. 2, 

(bottom,) 

The ejection of the Ftebyteiian dergy tpok pkce od 
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Saint Bartholomew's day, thence called Black Bartholo* 
mew. Two thousand Preshyterian pastors were on that 
day displaced and silenced throughout England. The 
preachers indeed had only the alternative to renounce 
their principles, or subscribe certain articles of uniformi- 
ty. And to their great honour, Calamy, Baxter, and 
Reynolds, refused bishoprics, and many other Presby- 
terian ministers declined deaneries, and other preferments, 
and submitted to deprivation in preference. 

" My Kinswoman is a Catholic" — P. 282, 1. 9. 

I have elsewhere noticed that this is a deviation firom 
the truth — Charlotte, Countess of Derby, was a Hu* 
guenot. 

" New Plot, worse than Venner's.'* — P. 286, 

1. 10. 

The celebrated insurrection of the Anabaptists and 
Fifth Monarchy men in London, in the year 1661. 

Persecution op the Puritans. — P. 286, 1. 16. 

It is naturally to be supposed, that the twenty years* 
triumph of the puritans, and the violence towards the 
malignants, as they were wont to call the cavaliers, had 
generated many grudges and feuds in almost every neigh- 
bourhoodt which the victorious royalists failed not to act 
upon, so soon as the Restoration gave them a superio- 
rity. Captain Hodgson, a parliamentary officer who 
wrote his own memoirs, gives us many instances of this. 
I shall somewhat compress his long-winded account of 
his sufferings. 

'* It was after the King's return to London, one night 
a parcel of armed men comes to my house at Coalley 
Hall, near Halifax, and in an unseasonable hour in the 
night demands entrance, and my servants having tome 
ditcoursfl with thflm oa tht outside, they gave tueaten* 
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ing language, and put tbeir pistols in at the wxudoivs. 
My wife being with child, I ordered the doors to be 
opened, and they came in. After they had presented a 
pistol to my breast, they showed me their authority to 
apprehend me, under the hands and seals of two knights 
and deputy-lieutenants, ' for speaking treasonable words 
against the King/ " The ci-devant captain was convey- 
ed to prison at Bradford, and bail refused. His prose* 
cutor proved to be one Daniel Lyster, brother to the 
peace officer who headed the troop for his apprehension. 
It seems that the prisoner Hodgson had once, in former 
days, bound over to his good behaviour this Daniel 
Lyster, then accused of adultery and other debauched 
habits. " Afler the king came in," says Hodgson, 
*^ this man meets me, and demands the names of those 
that informed against him, and a copy of their informa- 
tion. I told him that the business was over, and that it 
was not reasonable to rip up old troubles, on which he 
threatened me, and said he would have them. * The 
sun,' he said, * now shines on our side of the hedge.' " 
Such being his accuser, Hodgson was tried for having 
said, ** There is a crown provided, but the King will 
never wear it ;* to which was added, that he alleged he 
had " never been a turncoat — never took the oath of 
allegiance, and never would do.*' Little or no part of 
the charge was proved, while on the contrary it was 
shown that the prosecutor had been heard to say,, that if 
times ever changed, he would sit on Hodgson's skirts. 
In fine, Hodgson escaped for five months* imprisonment, 
about thirty pounds expenses, and the necessity of swal- 
lowing the oath of allegiance, which seems to have been 
a bitter pill. 

About the middle of June, 1662, Captain Hodgson 
was again arrested in a summary manner by one Peebles, 
an attorney, quartermaster to Sir John Armytage's troop 
of horse-militia, with about twelve other cavaUers, who 
used him rudely, called him rebel and traitor, and seemed 
to wish to pick a quarrel with him, upon wliieh he de« 
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manded to see their authority. Peebles laid his hand on 
his sword, and told him it was better authority than any 
ever granted by Cromwell. They suffered him, however, 
to depart, which he partly Owed to the valour of his land- 
lady, who sate down at the table-end betwixt him and 
danger, and kept his antagonists at some distance. 

He was afterwards accused of having assembled some 
troopers, from his having been accidentally seen riding 
with a soldier, from which accusation he also escaped. 
Finally, he fell under suspicion of being concerned in a 
plot, of which the scene is called Sowerby. On this 
charge he is not explicit, but the grand jury found the 
bill ignoramus. 

After this the poor Roundhead was again repeatedly 
accused and arrested ; and the last occasion we shall no- 
tice occurred on 11th September, 1662, when he was 
disarmed by his old friend Mr Peebles, at the head of a 
party. He demanded to see the warrant ; on which he 
was answered as formerly, by the quartermaster laying his 
hand on his sword-hilt, saying it was a better order than 
Oliver used to give. At length a warrant was produced, 
and Hodgson submitting to the search, they took from 
his dwelling-house better than L.20 value in fowling- 
pieces, pistols, muskets, carbines, and such like. A 
Quarrel ensued about his buff-coat, which Hodgson re- 
fused to deliver, alleging they had no authority to take 
his wearing apparel. To this he remained constant, even 
upon the personal threats of Sir John Armytage, who 
called him rebel and traitor, and said, *' If I did not 
send the buff-coat with afl speed, he would commit me 
to jail. I told him," says Hodgson, ** I was no rebel, 
and he did not well to call me so before these soldiers 
and gentlemen, to make me the mark for every one to 
shoot at.*' The buff- coat was then peremptorily demand- 
ed, and at length seized by open force. One of Sir 
John Armytage s brethren wore it for many years after, 
making good Prince Henry's observation, that a buff 
' jerkin ia a most sweet robe of durance. An agent of 
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Sir John's came to compound for this garment of prooL 
Hod^on says he woiild not have taken ten pounds lor 
it. Sir John would have given about four, but insisting 
on the owner's receipt for the money, which its former 
possessor was unwilling to grant, the Tory magistrate 
kept both sides, and Hodgson never received satis&ction. 
We will not prosecute Mr Hodgson's tale of petty 
grievances any farther. Enough has been said to dioplay 
the melancholy picture of the country after the Civil War, 
and to show the state of irritability and oppression which 
must have extended itself over the face of England, since 
there was scarcely a county in which battles had not been 
fought, and deep injuries sustained, during the ascendency 
of the Roundheads, which were not afterwards retaliated 
by the vengeance of the Cavaliers. 

Interpolated Passage, Chap. XI. p. 289. — After 
^ the young Earl toas heartily tired of his domi' 
nions^ 1. 10. 

*' The islanders, also, become too wise for happiness, 
had lost relish for the harmless and somewhat childish 
sports in 'which their simple ancestors had indulged them- 
selves, ^lay was no longer ushered in by the imaginary 
contest between the Queen of returning winter and ad- 
vancing spring ; the listeners no longer sympathized with 
the lively music of the followers of the one, or the dis- 
cordant sounds with which the other asserted a more 
noisy claim to attention. Christmas, too, closed^ and 
the steeples no longer jangled forth a dissonant peal. 
The wren, to seek for wni(£ used to be the sport dedi- 
cated to the holytide, was left unpursued and unslain. 
Party spirit had come amcMig these simple people, and 
destroyed their good-humour, while it left them their 

. ignorance. Even the races, a sport generally interesting 
to people of all ranks, were no longer performed, because 

. they were no longer attractive. The gentlemen were di- 
vided by feuds hitherto unkngwn> and each seemed to 
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hold it scorn to be pleased with the same diversions that 
amused those of the opposite faction. The hearts of 
both parties revolted firom the recollection of former days, 
when all was peace among them ; when the Earl of Der- 
by, now slaughtered, used to bestow the prize, and Chris- 
tian, since so vindictively executed, started horses to add 
to the amusement." * 

* Popular Pastisibs xm thi Isle of Man. 

Woldron mentions the two popular festiTities in the Iile of Man 
which are alluded to in the text, and vestiges of them are» I belieytt 
•till to be traced in this singular island. The Contest of Winter and 
Summer seems directly derived from the Scandinavians, long the 
masters in Man, as Olaus Ma^us mentions a similar festival a* 
mong the northern nations. On the first of May, he says, the coon« 
try is divided into two bands, the captain of one of which hath the 
name and appearance of Winter, is clothed in the skins of beasts, and 
he and his band armed with fire forks. They fling about ashes, by 
way of prolonging the reign of Winter ; while another band, whose 
captain is called Hcnrro, represent Spring, with green boughs, such 
as the season offers. These parties skirmish in sport, and the mimk 
contest concludes with a geneial feast.-— ffiffory of the NortherH 
NatioM by Olaus, Book xv. Chapi 2. 

Waldron gives an account of a festival in Wales exactly similar : 
« In almost all the great parishes, they choose from among the 
daughters of the most wealthy £Burmers, a young maid, for the Queen of 
May. She is drest in the gayest and best manner they can, and is attend- 
ed by about twenty others, who are called maids of honour. She has 
also a young man, who is her captain, and has under his command a 
.good number of inferior officers. In opposition to her, is the Queen 
. of Winter, who is a man drest in woman's clothes, with woollen 
hoods, fur tippets, and loaded with the warmest and heaviest habits, 
one upon another ; in the same manner are those, who represent her 
attendants, drest ; nor is she without u captain and troop fur her de- 
. fence. Both being equipt as proper emblems of the beauty of the 
spring, and the deformity of the winter, they set forth from their re- 
spective quarters \ the one preceded by violins and fiutcs, the other 
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Portrait in the Castle of IIushik. — P. 297, 

1.3. 

I am told that a portrait of th6 tmfortunftte WilKam 
Christian is still preserved in the family of Waterson of 
BaTInahow uf Kirk Church, Rushiu. William Dhdne 
is dressed in a green coat wiUiout collar or cape, after 

witli ihc rough musie of the tongs and cleaTcrs. Both companiei 
mdrch tni l^ey meet on a common, and ^n tlieir trains engage m a 
mock battle. If the Queen of Wintei^B fbrcea get the better, so £ir 
as to take the Queen of Rlay prisoner, she is ransomed for as muck 
m pays the expenses of the day. After thia 'cerem on y . Winter and 
her company retire, and divert tStemsdves- in a born, md tbtf others 
renuun on the green, where havii^ dtnced a eonsidenble time, they 
eondnde the evening with a feast ; the qneen at one table iHth her 
maids, the captain with his troop at anoflher. Thrt« an seldom Itm 
than fifty or sixty persons at each board, bat not more €baxi three or 
firar knives. Christmas is nshered in witb a ibrm mneh less mca»- 
ing, and infinitely more fiitiguing. On the 24ih of Dece uiber , txh 
wards evening, all the servants in general hare a holiday ; they go 
not to bed all night, bat ramble about till the bells ring in all the 
chnrchcs, which is at twelve oVlock ; prayers being over, fliey go to 
hunt the wren, and after having found one of these poor Im^ they 
kill her, and lay her on a bier with the utmost s<demnity, bringmg 
her to the parish church, and burying her with a whimidcal kind of 
solemnity, sitting dirges ovier her in the Manxlangu^, which they 
call her knell ; after which Christmas begins, l^ere is not a bam 
unoccupied the whole twelve days, every parish hiring fiddlers at the 
■public cha^ ; and all the youth, nay, sometimes people well ad- 
vanced in years, make no scruple to be among tiiese nocturnal danc- 
ers.**— WALDftON*s DeaerxptUm of (he ItiU of Man^ fiiio^ 1731. 

With regard to horse-racing in the Isle of Man, I am famished 
with a certified copy of the rules on which that sport was conducted, 
under the permission of the Earl of Derby, in which' the enrioBi 
may soe that a descendant of the unfortunate Christian entersd a 
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the fashion of those puritanic times, with the head in a 
close-cropt wig, resembling the bishop's peruke of the 
present day. The countenance is youthful and well- 
looking, very unlike the expression of foreboding me- 

hone for the prise. I am indebted for thia curiotitjr to my kind 
friend, the learned Dr Dibdin. 

iNauLA'i ArticUaJbr the plate which U to be run for in 

MoN^. 3 the $aid iehnd^ heingf of the vtUne of Jive 

pounde ttaiing^ fthe fcuhion included, J given 

ky the jRight Hononrdble WiBiam Earl of 

Derby f Lord of ike taid leU, {fc 

« 1ft. The said plate is to be run for upon the 28ih day of July, in 
euery year, whiles his honour is pleased to allow the same, 
(being the day of the natiTity of the Honourable James Lord 
Strange,) except it happen upon a Sunday, and if sooy the said 
plate is to be run for upon the day following. 

" td. That noe horse, gelding, or mair, shall be admitted to run for 
the said plate, but such as was foaled within the said island, or 
in the Calfe of Mann. 

** 8d. That euery horse, gelding, or mair, that is designed to run, 
shall be entred at or before the viiijth day of July, with his 
masters name and his owne, if he be generally knowne by any, 
or els his coUour, and whether horse, mair, or gelding, and that 
to be done at the x comprs. office, by the deark of the rolls for 
iha time being. 

« 4th. That euery person that puts in either hoTBe, maif , or geld- 
ing, shall, at the time of their entring, depositt the sume of 
fine shill. apiece into the hands of the said clerk of the rolls, 
which is to goe towards the augmenting of the plate for the 
year following, besides one shill. apiece to be giuen by them to 
ihe sud clerk of the rolls, for entering their names, and eu- 
grossing these articles. 

« 5th. That euery horse, mair, or gelding, shall carry horseman*s 
weight, that is to say, ten stone weight, at fourteen pounds to 
each stone, besides sadle and bridle. 

YOL. II. 2 B 
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lancholy. I have so £ur taken adiriaiti^ of Uub crib* 
cism, as to bring my ideal portrait in the present edition 
nearer to the complezioQ at least of the £ur- haired Wil- 
liam Dhdne. 

** BA. That eneiy hone, manr, or geUxag, shall have a ^efvai ftr 
its tryer, to be named by the owner of lihe said Itdrse, mtir} 
or geldiQgy which tryers are to hare the ooimmaod of tihe ledei 
aad weights, and to see that enery rider doe cany fbU weigH 
according as is mentiooed in tiie foregoing artide, and ttft- 
daily that l^e winning tider be soe widi the usual aUowmce 
of one pound fat, 

" 7th. That a person be assigned by die tryers to s|srt the niafH'* 
horses, who are to ran for ths said plate, betwis^t the howos 
of one and three of the clock in the afiemoon« 

** 8th. That euery rider shaH leave the two first powles which ne 
sett upp in Macybraes dose, in this manner foUoMring, diat is 
to say, the first of the said two powles apon his right hvidi 
and die other upon his left hand ; and the two powles by the 
rockes are to be left upon the left hand likewise ; and the fifth 
powie, which is sett up at the lower en4 of th« Cgim^y-war- 
rcn, to be left alsoc upon the left hand, and soe th^ liyning 
pool next to Wnu Looreyes house to. be left i^ like manner 
apon the left hand, and the pthfsr two powles, leading to the 
ending powle, to be left upon the right hand ; all which powles 
are to be left by the riders as aforesaid ; excepting only die 
distanoe-powl^ which may be rid on mfhier hiitf\, at tha d» 
cretion of the rider,*' &c. S^ &«• 

« July 14th, 1687. 
" The names of the person who hare entered their horses 
nm for the within plate fiir tins present year, 1687. 
** Ro. Heywood, Esq. Governor of this Isle, hath 
entered ane bay gelding, called by the name of 
Loggerhead, and hath deposited towards the aug- 
menting of the plate for the next year, - L. 00 05 00 
« Captain Tho. Hudlston huth entered aae white 
gdding> called Snowball^ and hath depositted^ 00 05 00 
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W«ALLB» raK RKGrci0«. — P. 965, 1. I^. 

There is a common tradition in America^ that dii9 
person, who was never heard of after die Iie«taration« 
fled to Massachusetts, and, living for some years con- 
cealed in that province, £nally closed his days the^e* 
The reniarkable and beautiful atory of his having sud- 
denly emerged from his place of concealment, and» pia«> 
cing himself at the head of a {mrty of settlers, shown 
them the mode of acquiring a victory, which they were 
on the point of yielding to the Indians, is also told ; and 
in all probability truly. I have seen the whole tradition 

<< Mr William Foigler hath entered his grey gelding, 
called the Gray-Carraine» and depositted, - 00 05 00 

** Mr Nicho. Williams hath entered ane gray stone 

horse, called the Yorkshire gray, and depositted, . 00 05 00 

<* Mr Demster Christian hath entered ane gelding) 

called the Dapplegray» md hath depositted, - 00 05 00 

«* 28tA Jte/y, 1687. 
« Memorandum, 

*< That this day the above plate was mn for by the foremencioned 
horse, and the same was fairly won by the right worshipful gover- 
nor's horse at the two first heates. 

** nth Auguttf 1668. 
** Received this day the above , which I am to 

pay to my master to augment y« plate, by me, 

" John Wood. 

** It is my good-will and pleasure y^ ye 2 prises formerly grant- 
ed (by me) for hon runing and shouting, shaD continue as they did, 
to be run, or shot for, and soe to continue dureing my good-will and 
Given oader my hand at Lathom, ye 12th of Jvly, 
1669. 

(« Dbubt. 
« To my governor't depttty-govemor, and ye 
rest of my officeif tM my lilt of MaD." 
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commented upon at large in a late North American pub- 
lication, which goes so far as to ascertain the obscure 
grave to which the remains - of Whalley were aecretly 
committed. This singular story has lately afforded the 
justly cdebrated American novtaSty.Mt Cooper, the ma- 
terials from which he has compiled one of those impres- 
sive narratives of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans- 
atlantic woods and the hardy Eurdp^ftiA liy^ whom they 
were invaded and dispossessed. 



'f. .'■■ Kr'ri ^ir- 
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SoDORy OB Holm-Peel, in the Isle of Man. — 

P. 1, 1. 1. 

The author has never seen this ancient fortress, which 
has in its circuit so much that is fascinating to the anti- 
quary. Waldron has given the following description, 
which is perhaps somewhat exaggerated : — 

" Peel, or Pile- Town, is so called from its garrison 
and castle : though in effect the castle cannot properly 
be said to be in the town, an arm of the sea running be- 
tween them which in high tides would be deep enough 
to bear a ship of forty or fifty ton, though sometimes 
quite drained of salt water ; but then it is supplied with 
fresh by a river which runs from Kirk Jarmyn Mountains, 
and empties itself into the sea. This castle, for its si- 
tuation, antiquity, strength, and beauty, might justly 
oome in for one of the wonders of the world. Art and 
nature seem to have vied with each other in the model, 
nor ought the most minute particular to escape observa- 
tion. As to its situation, it is built upon the top of a 
huge rock, ^rhich rears itself a stupendous height above 
the sea, with which, as I said before, it is surrounded. 
And also by natural fortifications of other lesser rocks^ 
which render it inaccessible but by passing that little arm 
of the sea which divides it from the town ; this you may 
do in a small boat ; and the nativesi tucking up their 
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clothes under their arms, and plucking off their shoes and 
stockings, frequently wade it in low tides. When yooar^ 
rive at the foot of the rock, you ascend about some thre^ 
score steps, which are cut out of it to the first wall, which 
is immensely thick and high, and built ofa Tery duitble 
and bright stone, though not of the same sort with that 
of Castle Russin in Castle Town ; and has on it four 
little houses or watch-towers, which oreiiook the see. 
The gates are wood, but most curiously arched, carved, 
and adorned with pilasters. Having passed the first, yoa 
have other stairs of near half the number with the former 
to mount, before you come at the second wall, which, as 
well as the other, is full of port-holes for eannon, which 
are planted on stone crosses on a third wall. Being al- 
tered, you find yourself in a wide plain, in the midst of 
which stands the castle, encompassed by four churches, 
three of which time has so much decayed, that there is 
little remaining, besides the walls, ana some few tombs^ 
which seem to have been erected with so much core, as 
to perpetuate the memory of those buried in them till the 
final dissolution of all things. The fourth is kept a little 
better in repair ; but not so much for its own sake, thoi]^h 
it has been the most magnificent of them all, as for a 
chapel within it ; which is appropriated to the use of the 
bishop, and has under it a prison, or rather dungeon, 
for those offenders who are so miserable as to incur the 
spiritual censure. This is certainly one of the most 
dreadful places that imagination can form. The sea runs 
under it through the hollows of the rock with such a con- 
tinual roar, that you would think it were every moment 
breaking in upon you, and over it are vaults for burying 
the dead. The stairs descending to this place of terrors 
are not above thirty, but so steep and narrow, that they 
are very difficult to go down, a child of eight or nine 
years old not being able to pass them but sideways. 
Within it are thirteen pillars, on which the whole chapel 
is supported. They have a superstition, that whatsoever 
stranger goes to see this oavem out of cariosity, and 
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<nnit8 to connt the pillars, shall do something to occasion 
being confined there. There are places for penance also 
under all the other churches, containhig several very dark 
and horrid cells ; some have nothing in them either to 
sit or lie down on, others a small piece of brick work ; 
some are lower and more dark than others, but all of 
them, in my opinion, dreadful enough for almost any 
crime humanity is capable of being guilty of; though 'tis 
supposed they were built with different degrees of hor* 
ror, that the punishment might be proportionate to tba 
faults of those wretches who were to be confined in them. 
These have never been made Use of since the times of 
|)opery ; but that under the bisliop's chapel is the com- 
mon and only prison for all o£Pences in the spiritual 
court, and to that the delinquents are sentenced. But 
the soldiers of the garrison permit them to suffer their 
confinement in the castle, it being morally impossible for 
the strongest constitution to sustain the damps and 
noisonieness of the cavern even for a few hours, much lest 
for months and years, as is the punishment sometimes 
allotted. But i shall speak hereafter more fully of the 
severity of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 'Tis certain 
that here have been very great architects in this island ; 
for the noble monuments in this church, which is 
kept in repair, and indeed the ruins of the others ab(^ 
show the builders to be masters of all the orders in that 
art, though the great number of Doric pillars prove them 
to be chiefly admirers of that. Nor are the epitaphs and 
inscriptions on the tombstones less worthy of rematrk j 
the various languages in which they are engraved, testify 
by what a diversity of nations this little spot of earth haik 
been possessed. Though time has defaced too many of 
the letters to render the remainder intelligible, yet yott 
may easily peroeive fragments of the Hebrew, Greek, L*» 
tin, Arabian, Saxon, Scotch and Irish characters ; somo 
dates yet visibly doelare they were written before the coming 
of Christ ; and, indeed, if one considers the walls, the thick* 
neas of ihemf fund tlifc ^umUeiiets of the atone of irhidi 
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thej «re composed, one nniBt be BoitSde that a great iraDil^ 
of centuries must pass belbre such strong woricmansh^ 
QQold be reduced to the condition it now is* These cbuidK 
es, there&re, were doubtless once the temples of PBgan 
deities, though since consecrated to the worship of the 
tnie divinity ; and what confirms me more strongly in this 
oonjocture, is, that there is still a part of one nBmaimng 
where stands a laige stone diiecdy in fom and maimer 
like the Tripoaesy n^di in those days of ^norance, the 
pnesta stood i^on^ to deliTcr their £d>idoaa orodes. 
Through one c^ these old churches, there was iormei^ 
a passage to the apartment belonging to the captain of the 
gifixdf but is now closed up. Tlie reason they give yo» 
£)f it, is a pretty odd one ; but as I think it not suft- 
cient satis&ction to my curious reader, to acquaint bim 
with what sort of buildings this island affords, without 
letting him know also what traditions are concerning 
them, I shall have little regard to the censure of those 
critics, who find fiiult with every thing out of the cohh 
mon road ; and in this, as well as in all other places^ 
where it fidls in my way, shall make it my endeavour to 
lead him into the humours and very souls of the Mam 
people. They say, that an apparition, called in their lan« 
guage the Mauthe Doog, in the shape of a large black 
spaniel with curled shaggy hair, was used to haunt Peel 
Castle, and has been seen in every room, but particularly 
in the guard-chamber, where, as soon as cables were 
lighted, it came and lay down before the fire, in presoice 
of all the soldiers, who at length, by being so much ac- 
customed to the sight of it, lost great part of the terror 
they were seized with at its first appearance. They 
stUl, however, retained a certain awe, as beheving it was 
an evil spirit which only waited permission to do them 
hurt, and £ot that reason forebore swearing and all pro- 
fime discourse while in its company. But though they 
endured the shock of such a guest when altogether in a 
body, none cared to be left alone with it ; it being the 
cxiatom, therefiafCi Ibr one of the sokliers tolodk the gates 
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of the castle at a certain hoiuv cmd carry ike Jceys to tb^ 
captain, to whose t^artmenty aa I said before, the mj 
led through a church, they agreed amcRg themselveij 
that whoever was to succeed l£e ensuing night, his fel- 
low in this errand should accompany him, that went fimty 
and by this means, no man would be exposed singly to' 
the danger; for I fiorgot to mention that the Mautha 
Doog was always seen to oome out firom that passage at- 
the close of day, and returned to it again as soon as- iim 
morning dawned, which made them look on thia place bb\ 
ita pecuHar residence* One night a Mow being dnmk^ 
and by the strength of his liquor rendered more darings 
than ordinary, laughed at the simpHoity of his oompanaont^'. 
aadf though it was .not his turn to go with the keys^ 
would needs take that office upon him, to testify Jna* 
courage. All the soldiers endeavoured to dissuade him,' 
but the more they said, the more resolute he seemed^ atiid< 
swore that he desired nothing more than that Mautha: 
Doog would follow him, as it had done the others, ibf > 
he would try if it were dog or devil. After |iaving« 
talked in a very reprobate manner for some time, ht • 
snatched up the keys, and went out of the guard-room }« 
in some time after his departure, a great noise was heard^' t 
but nobody had the bdoness to see what occasioned ity 
till the adventurer returning, diey demanded the know*' 
ledge of him ; but as loud and noisy as he had been at ' 
leaving them, he was now become sober and silent enough^ • 
for ho was never heard to speak more; and though ali 
the time he lived, which was three days^ he was entreated- 
by all who came near hiro, either to speak, or, if he ■could - 
not do that, to make some signs, by which they might 
understand what had happened to bun, yet nothing in* ■ 
teliigible could be got ftrom him, only, that by the distort ' 
tion of his limbs md features, it might be guessed that 
ho died in agonies more than is common in a natural' 
death. The Mauthe Doog was, however, never seen 
after in the castle, nor would any one attempt to go 
through that passage, for which reason it wai cloaed t^ 
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and another way made. This accident happened aboiil 
threescore years since, and I heard it attested by sevei^ 
hot especially by an old soldier, who assured me he had 
seen it oftener than he had then hairs on his head 
Having taken notice of every thing remarkable in tlie 
ohnrches, I ][)elieve my reader will be impatient to conle 
to the castle itself, whidi, in spite of the magiiificenee 
the pride of modem ages has adorned the palaces of 
princes widi, exceeds not only every thing I hste seen^ 
but also read o^ in nobleness of structure. Though ri&if 
no more than a garrison for soldiers, you cannot enter it 
without being struck with a veneration, which the molt 
beauti^ buildings of later years cannot inspire you witk^ 
the largeness and loftiness of the rooms, the vast edw 
resounding through them, the many winding galleiii^ 
the prospect of the sea and the ships, which, by reafeoil 
of the height of the place, seem but like buoys floatii^ 
on the waves, make you fancy yourself in a suftoiior orb 
to what the rest of mankind inhabit, and fill you vnA 
contemplations the most refined and pure that the soul 
is capable of conceiving." — WALiyRom' a Descr^itm of 
the Isle of Meaty folioy 1731, p. 103. 

In this description, the account of the inscriptions inf 
so many Oriental languages, and bearing date before ihb 
Christian era, is certainly as much exaggerated as the 
story of the Mauthe Doog itself. It would be very 
desirable to find out the meaning of the word Maulhe 
in the Manx language, which is a dialect of the Ga^c. 
I observe, that Maithe in Gaelic, amongst other signifi- 
cations, has that of active or speedy ; and also that s 
dog of Richard IL, mentioned by Froissart, and supposed 
to intimate the Ml of his masters's authority, by leaving 
him and fawning on Bolingbroke, was termed Mauthe ; 
but neither of these particulars tends to explain the very 
impressive story of the fiendish hound of Peel Castle* 
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Vault xk Rxjshi^j Castle—- P. 11, 1. 21. 

• Beneath die only <me of the four ohardies in Castte 
Hushin, which is or was kept a little in repair, it a pri- 
son or dungeon, for ecdessiastical offenders. ** This,'* 
says Waldixin, ^ is certainly one of the n\p«t drteadibl 
places that imagination otn form ; the sea runs under it 
through the hollows of the rock with such a contintttl 
roar, that you wouH thkik it were every moment break* 
ing in upon you, and over it are the vavks for burying 
the deacL The stairs descending to this place of terroM 
are not above thirty, but so steep and narrow, that they 
are very difficult to go down. A child of eight or niM 
y«8rs not being able to pass them but sideways."-*-WAL« 
dron's Description of the Isie tifMatiy in his Work»% 
p« 105^ folio. 

Manx Superstitions. — Pp. 28-30. 

The story often alludes to the various superstiticmt 
which aro» or at least were, received by the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Man, an ancient Celtic race, stiU speaking tb« 
language of their fathers. They retained a plentiful stock 
of tliose wild legends which overawed the reason of a dark 
ago, and in our own time annoy the imagination of thost 
who listen to the fascination of tlie tale, while they de** 
spise its claims to belief. The following curious legendary 
traditions are extracted from Waldron, a huge mine, in 
whi«li I have attempted to discovor some specimena of 
spar, if I cannot find treasure. 

*^ 'Tis this ignorance," meaning that of the islander^ 
^' which is the occasion of the excessive superstition which 
reigns among them. I have already given some hints of 
it, but not enough to show the world what a Manksman 
truly is, and what power the prejudice of education has 
over weak minds, if books were of any use among tliera, 
one would swear the Count of Gabalis had been nol 
only translated into the Maulu tongue, but that it was aj 
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sort of ruk of £uth to them, since theze is no ficdlioas 
being mentioned by him, in his book of absoidities, wfaidi 
tbey would not readily gire credit to. I know not^ ido* 
]izm as they are of the deigy, whether they would not 
be even refractory to them, were they to pivach agaiiHt 
the existence^of fairies, or even against thor being eoa»* 
monly seen ; for though the pries&iood are a kind of gods 
among them, yet still tradition is a greater god than tibey ; 
and as they confidently assert that the first inhabitanti 
of their island were fiiiries, so do they maintain that these 
little people have still their residence among them. Thegr 
soil them the Good Feeble, and say they live in wilda 
and fixests, and on mountains, and ^on great cities be^ 
oause of the wickedness acted therein ; all the houses m» 
blessed where they visit, for they fly vice. A peraoiif 
would be thought impudently prophane, who AoakasiMt 
his family to go to bed without having £rst eet a tub> or 
pailf full of dean water, for these guests to bathe them« 
salves in, which the natives aver they constantly do^- ia 
soon as ever the eyes of the £umly are dosed, wherever 
Uvey vouchsafe to come. If any thing happen to be mie^ 
laid» and found again in some place where it was not ex* 
pected, they presently tdl you a fiury took it and r o t nmc Jr 
It ; if you chance to get a &11 and hurt yourself a finy 
kid something in your way to throw you down, aa^a 
ponishment for some ain you have committed. I haw 
heard many of them protest they have been carried m^ 
sensibly great distances firom home, and, without know^ 
ii^ how they came there, found themselves on the top of 
a mountain. One story in particular was told mo «f 'a 
man who had been led by invisible musicians lor aevemL 
i^iles together ; and not being able to xesist the harmotayv 
followed till it conducted him to a large common^ whesi 
were a great number of little peojde sitting round a taUe^ 
and eating and drinking in a very jovial manner. Among 
them were some facea whom he thought he had fonoeify 
seen, but forebore taking any notke, or they of him^ tilt 
the little peoploy offering him drink, one of themi wfaoaa 
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features seemed not unknown him, plucked him by the 
coat, and forbade him, whatever he did, to taste any thing 
he saw before him ; for if you do, added he, you will \i 
as I am, and return no more to your family. The poor 
man was much affrighted, but resolved to obey the in- 
junction ; accordingly a large silver cup, filled with 8om« 
sort of liquor, bemg put into his hand, he found an 
opportunity to throw what it contained on the ground. 
Soon afler the music ceasing, all the company disappeared^ 
leaving the cup in his hand, and he returned home, though 
much wearied and fiitigued. He went the next day km 
communicated to the minister of the parish all that hild 
happened, and asked his advice how he should dispose of 
the cup ; to which the parson replied, he could not do 
better than devote it to the service of the church ; and 
this very cup, they tell me, is that which is now used fer 
the consecrated wine in Kirk-Merlugh. 

'' Another instance they gave me to prove the teaSif 
of &iries, was of a fiddler, who having agreed with a per- 
son, ,who was a stranger, for so much money, to play lo 
some company he should bring him to, all the twelve 
days of Christmas, and received earnest for it, saw hi» 
new mnter vanish into the earth the moment he had' 
made the bargain. Nothing could be more terrified thair 
was the poor fiddler ; he found he had entered himself 
into the devil's service, and looked on himself as already> 
damned; but having recourse also to a clergyman, he 
received some hope ; he ordered him, however, as he had 
taken earnest, to go when he should be called ; but that 
whatever tunes should be called for, to play none bot 
psalms. On the day appointed, the same person appeared, 
with whom he went, though with what inward rductanee 
'tis easy to guess ; but punctuaUy obeying the minister's 
directions, the company to whom he played were c^ 
angry, that they all vanished at once, leaving him at thi* 
top of a hi^ hill, and so bruised and hurt, though he was 
not sensible when, ov from what hand, he received the- 
hlows^thalhe got not home wkfaoutdie utmost difflc^dly; 
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Tke old slory of infimts being changed in their craifiBfl^ 
Uhhere in such oivdit;, that mothers are in continual ter- 
mor at the thoughts of it. I was prevailed upon niysetf 
to go and see a child, who they toM me was one of these 
obitngelings ; and, indeed, must own was not a little s»- 
priited^ as well as shocked, at the sight : nothing niiffeer 
hsaven eould have a more beautiful fiiee ; but though be- 
tween five and six years old, and seemingly healdiy, he* was 
so &r 6om being able to walfe or stand, that he could not 
so much as move any one joint ; his limbs wcM Taslly 
long for his age, but smaller than an in&nt^s ofsbt. m<Hit^! 
his oomplexi<m was perfectly ddicate, and he had ^e 
finest hair in the world ; he never spoke noF oried, eM 
sotret any thing, and was very seldom seen to snftSe ; bet 
if any one called him a fairy^lf, he would 6own and €z 
his eyes so earnestly on those who said it, as if he wookl 
look them through. His moth«v or at least his supposed 
mother, being very poor, frequently went out a-ohicirihg, 
and left him a whole day together ; the neighbours, oat of 
curiosity, have often looked in at the window to see how 
he behaved when alone ; which whenever they did, they 
Effete sure to find him laughing, and in the utmost del^it. 
This made them judge that he was not without company 
mofs pleasing to him than any mortals eoidd be ; and 
what made this conjecture seem the more reasonable, woto, 
that if he were left ever so dirty, the woman, at her vetuni, 
saw him with a clean face, and his hair combed with the 
utmost exactness and nicety. 

** A second account of this nature I had from a woman- 
to- whose offspring the fairies seemed- to have taken a 
paitiealar fancy. The fourth or fifth night after she was 
deliTered of her first child, the ftunidy were sdarmed' with 
a most terrible cry of fire, on which every body ran out 
of the house to see whence it proceeded, not exceptii^ 
the nurse, who, being as much frighted as others, made 
one of the number. The poor woman lay trembling in 
her bed alone, unable to help hefself, and her back being* 
turned to the in&nti saw not diat it was taken away by na 
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invisible hand. Those who had left her having enqubped 
about the neighbourhood, and finding there was no tmuse 
*for the outcry they had heard, laughed at each otiher for 
the mistake ; but as they were going to re-ent€r the 
house, the poor babe lay on the tlureshold, and by its 
cries preserved itself from being trod upon. This ex« 
oeedingly amas^d all that saw it, and the mother being 
still in bed, they could ascribe no reason for finding k 
tliere, but having been removed by ^iries, who, by their 
sudden return, had been preventou £rom carrying it any 
further. About a yeor after, the same woman was brought 
to bed of a second child, which had not been bom many 
flights before a great noise was heard in the house where 
they kept their- cattle; (for in this isknd, where theve 
is BO shelter in the fields from the excessive cold and 
damps, they put all their miloh*kine into a barn, whick 
they call a cattle house*) Every body that was stirruig 
ran to see what was the matter, believing that the cows 
had got loose ; the nurse was as ready as the rest, but 
finding all safe, and the bani door dose, immediately re*^ 
turned, but not so suddenly but that *he new-bcm babe 
was taken out of the bed, as the former had been, and 
dropt on their coming, in the middle of the entry^ This 
was enough to prove the fairies had made a second at^ 
tempt ; and the parents sending far a minister, joined wi^ 
him in thanksgiving to God| who had twice delivered 
their children nrom being taken from them. But in the 
time of her third lying-in, every body seemed to have ioT* 
got what had happened in the first arul second, and on a 
noise in the cattle house, ran out to know what had oc- 
casioned it. The nurse was the only person, excepting- 
the woman in the straw, who stay'd* in the house, nor 
was she detained through oare or- want of* cctriosity, bi||( 
by the bonds of sleep, having drank a little too plenti* 
fully the preceding day. The mother who was broad* 
awake, saw her child lifted out of 1^ bed, and carried 
out of tlie chamber, thgiiigh she could not see any person 
touch it; on wUch she eiied ^ w loud as she couUv^ 
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* None, none ! my duld, my child is taken ammjV Imt 
the old womftQ ms too frst to be awakened by the noiae 
die made, aod the infimt ms inetrievafaly gone. Win 
her hnshand, and those who had aooompanied him, it- 
tunied, they found her wringing her hands, and utledi^ 
the most piteous lamentations for the loss of her ciuU; 
on which, said the husband, looking into the .bed, the 
wdmaa is mad, do not you see the child lies by yon ? On 
which she turned, and saw indeed something llkea chill 
bat far difoeat from her own, who was a veiy K^Mir^jfiil, 
£u, well-&atuied babe ; whereas^ what was ncgr in the 
room of it, was a poor, lean, withered, defonned cxeatme. 
It lay quite naked, but the clothes belonging to the diiU 
that was exchanged for it, lay wnqptup altogether on dif 
bed. This creature lived mth them near the opao^ of 
nine years, in all fdiich time it eat nothii^ except a ffiw 
hed>% nor was ever seen to void any other excrement thsn 
water. It neither spoke, nor could stand or go^ hat 
seemed enervate in evay joint, like the cfaangeliiw. I 
mentioned before, and in all its actions showed itaelTlo 
be of the same nature. 

*^ A woman, who lived about two miles distant from 
Ballasalli, and used to serve my fiunily with butter, nu4e 
me once very meiry with a story she told me ,of her 
daughter, a ^ of about ten years old, who being sent 
over the fields to the town, for a pennyworth of tobacco 
for her father, was on the top of a mountain sozroonded 
by a great number of little men, who would not sniBer 
her to pass any £uther. Some of them said she should 
go with thenVf and accordingly laid hold of her ; but one 
seeming more pitifol, desired they would let her alone; 
which uiey refusing, there ensu^ a quanel, and the per- 
son who took her part fought bravely in her defence. 
This so incensed the others, uiat to be revenged on her 
for being the causey two or three of them seized her, and 
pulling up her clothes, whipped her heartily ; after wfaidi, 
It seems, they had no furtoer power over her, and she 
run home duectlyy telliqg what had befeUen heff and 
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'showing Iter battockf^, on which were the prints of seve- 
ral' small hands. Several of the townspeople went with 
het to the mountain, and she conducting them to the 
spot, the little antagonists were gone, biit had left behind 
them proofs (as the good woman said) that what the gill 
had informied them was true, for there wns a great deal 
of blood to be seen on the stones. This did she aver 
with all the solemnity imagiimble. 

** Another woman, equally superstitious and fitnciful 
OS the former, told me, that being great with child, and 
C3cpectlng every moment the good hour, as she lay awake 
one night in Iter bed, she saw seven or eight little women 
come into her chamber, one of whom had an infant in 
he)r arms ; they were followed by a man of the same siae 
with themselves, but in th^ habit of a minister. One of 
them went to the pail, and finding no water in it, cried 
oat to th($ others, what most they do to christen the 
child ? On which they replied, it should be dt>ne in be^. 
With tliat the seenling parson took the child in his armtf, 
and performed the ceremony of baptism, dipping his hand 
into a great tub of strong beer, wliich the woman had 
brewed the day before to be ready for her lying«in. She 
told me that they baptized the infant by the nkmA of 
Joan, which made het know she was pregnant of a ffAf 
as it proved a few days af^er, when she was delivered. 
She added also, that it was cdtnmon for the fiiiriet (o 
make a mock christeninjg when any person was near h^ 
time, and that according to what child, male or fctoial^, 
they brought, such should thb vfoman bring into the 
world. 

*' But I cannot gitef over this subfect inthout men- 
tioning wliat tlicy say b^M » ■young- sailor, who^ cJbming 
offabng Voyage 'tliov^ it -was- kte at nighty chose to 
land rather than be 'another nigiit mthe vessel; beine 
pdrfriitted-to'do so, hc-wte set'on shore at Douglas. It 
nafypeiYcd to be a fine modnligbt nighty- and v^ry dry, be- 
ing a small jBrost ; he therefore forbore going into any 

vdL. ir. :^i 2o 
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house to refresh himself but made the best of his wa^to 
the house of a sister he had at Kirk-Merlugh. As be 
was goiug over a pretty high mountain, he heazd tlie 
Boise of horsesy the hollow^ of a huntsman, and the finest 
horn in the world. He was a little smprised that anj 
body pursued those kind of sports in the night, but he 
had not time ibr much reflection hetose they all passed 
by him, so near, that he was able to count wnat number 
there was of them, which, he said, was thirteen, and tbit 
they were all dressed in green, and ssSlaniLy mountedt 
He was so well pleased with the sight, that he would 
gladly have followed, could he have kept pace with them ; 
he crossed the footway, however, that he might see them 
again, which he did more than once, and lost not the 
sound of the horn for some miles. At length, being ar^ 
rived at his sister's, he tells hor the story, who presendj 
dapped her hands for joy that he was come home safe ; 
Ibr, said she, those you saw were fiuries, and 'tis weD 
they did not take you away with them. There is no 
persuading them but that these huntings are frequent 
in the island, and that these litde gentry, being too 
proud to ride on Manks horses, whidi they might fin 
in the field, make use of the English ana Irish ones, 
which are brought over and kept by gentlemen. They 
say that nothing is more common than to find these poor 
beiasts, in a morning, all over in a sweat and fr)am, and 
tired almost to death, when their owners have believed 
they have never been out of the stable. A gentleman of 
Ballafletcher assured me, he had three or four of his best 
horses killed with these noctural joumeys. 

** At my first coming into the island, and hearing these 
sort of stories, I imputed the giving credit to them merely 
to the simplicity of the poor creatures who related them ; 
but ^"as strangely surprised when I heard other naixa- 
tives of this kina, and altogether as absurd, attested by 
men who passed for persons of sound judgment. Among 
this number was a gentleman, loj^ near neighbour, who 
affirmed; with the most solemn i|||preration% that being 
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of my opinion, and entirely averse to the beHef that any 
such beings were permitted to wander for the purposes 
related of them, he nad been at last convinced by the ap- 
pearance of several little figures playing and leaping over 
some stones in a field, whom at a few yards' distance he 
imagined were school-boys, and intended, when he came 
near enough, to reprimand for being absent from their exer- 
cises at that time of the day, it being then, he said, be- 
tween three and four of the clock ; but when he ap- 
proached, as near as he could guess, withhi twenty paces, 
they all immediately disappeared, though he had never 
taken his eye off them from the first moment he beheld 
them ; nor was there any place where they could so sud- 
denly retreat, it being an open field without hedge or 
bush, and, as I said before, broad day. 

" Another instance, which might serve to strengthen 
the credit of the other, was told me by a person who had 
the reputation of the utmost integrity. This man being de- 
sirous of disposing of a horse he had at that time no great 
occasion for, and riding him to market for the purpose, 
was accosted, in passing over the mountains, by a little 
man in a plain dress, who asked him if he would sell his 
horse. 'Tis the design I am going on, replied the per- 
son who told me the story. On which the other de- 
sired to know the price. Eight pounds, said he. No, 
resumed the purchaser, I will give no more than seven ; 
which, if you will take, here is your money. The owner, 
thinking he had bid pretty fair, agreed with him ; and the 
money being told out, the one dismounted, and the other 
cot on tlie back of the horse, which he had no sooner 
done, than both beast and rider sunk into the earth im- 
mediately, leaving the person who had nlade the bargain 
in the utmost terror and consternation. As soon as he 
had a little recovered himself, he went directly to the par- 
son of the parish, and related what had passed, desiring 
he would give his opinion whether he ought to make use 
of the money he had deceived or not. To which he re- 
pliedi that as he had dlHe a fair bargab; mid no way 
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circamventedy not endeavouivd tO' cLmiuivefltit^ ^e bn^eff 
he saw no reason to believe, in o»e^it wuan einl spn^- 
it ooukl have any power over him. On chi« ^t uoim mm, 
he went home well satisfied, and nothings afterward hap- 
pened to ^ve him any disqniet oonoeming this n/SBaiu 

** A second account of Uie same nature I had fixsm a 
clergyman, and a person of more sanctity than, the ganV' 
rality of his function- in this -island* K* ims his onslwH 
to pass some hours every evening* in a- field' nearhii 
house, indulging meditation, and eidMng- himself tia an 
account for the tranaactiona of the past duyt^ As he w« 
in this place one* night, more than ordiiiaiily« wrspr in 
contemplation, he wwidersd, without thinkings wtiere- hi 
was, a considenable way &rther than> itiwaa usual fbrhm 
to do; and, as he told me^ he knew not faow> fiiP'tlM 
deep musing he was in mights have* earned him^ if it bad 
not been suddenly inteffru|^ed>'by a noise, which^ aa fiiHI 
he took to be the distant bellowing of a- batt, but^ aa ki 
listened- more heedfully to it^ found there -waa soraethiig 
more terrible in the sound than conld proeeed from tiiat 
creature. He confessed to me^ that he was no leas' aft 
frighted than surprised, especially when the noise eoming 
still nearer, he imagined, whatever- it was that it' pro* 
oeedcd from, it must pass him. He had^ howevar, pn» 
sence enough of mind to plaoe himself with hia bade- la 
a hedge, where he fell on his knees, and began to- pny 
to God with all the vehemence so dreadful' an oooaaioi 
required. He had not been long in that positioa, be- 
fore he beheld something in the form of a bull, but ia* 
finitely latger than ever he had seen* in England, much 
less in Man, where the cattle are very small in geneiak 
The eyes, he said, seemed to shoot fmrth fhunes^ and- ^ 
running of it was with such a force, that- the ground 
shook under it as an earthquake. It- made* direody to- 
ward a little oottage, and thereafkep most horribly diaapi* 
peered. The moon being dien at the full, and Alining 
in her utmost splendour, all theia> passages were' visible 
tp our amaied divine, it^o> baviBi^finiwed'hia ejasdbt 
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.lion, and given dumks lo Ood lor his ipresenrationi went 
k> the cottage, the oimer of which, they told him, w« 
that moment dead. The. good old gentleman was loath 
to pass a censure which might be judged an uncharitaUe 
one ; hut .the deoeaaed iiaving the character of a very ill 
liver, most people who heard the story were apt to ima- 
gine this terrible apparition came to attend his last mo- 
ments. 

'* A mighty bnstk they idso make of an appaiitton, 
which, tiiey say, haunts Castle Knssin, in the form of 
a woman who was some years since executed ibr the mur- 
der of her child. I Inve heard not only persons who 
bave been oonfined there for debt, but also Uie soldiels 
of the garrison, affirm they have seen it farioos times ; 
but what I took most notice o( was the zeport of a gen- 
tleman, of whose good understanding, as trell as ven- 
Gtty, I have a very great tjpinion. He told me, that hap- 
pening to be -abroad late one night, and catehed in an 
excessive storm of wind and rain, he saw a woman stand 
liefcire the castle gate, where, being not the least shelter, 
it sosietliing surprised him that any body, much lees one 
of that sex, should not nther jun to some little povdi, 
or shed, of which thefe are several in Castle Town, than 
choose to stand still, exposed and alone, to auch a dread- 
ful tempest. His curiosity exciting him to dmw nearer, 
ithat ho might discover who it was that aeeroed so little 
to regard the §ary of the elements, be perceived she re- 
treated on his approach, acnd at iast, he thought, went 
into the Castle, though the gates were riiut. This oblig- 
ing him to think he had seen a spirit, sent -Inm home 
very much terrified ; hot the next day, relating his ad- 
venture to some people wlio lived in tho Castle, and de* 
scribing, as near as he coold, tlie garb and stature of the 
apparition, they told him it was that of the woman above- 
■aentioned, who had been frequently seen, by the sokiiers 
on guard, to pass in aad out of the gates, as well as to 
walk through the rooms, though there was no viable 
meons to enter. Though m iamiiiar to tiie e^<^ ^c^ y*^- 
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son has yet, howevsr^ had the counge to speak to iti 
and, as they say a spirit has no power to reveal its mad 
without being conjured to do so in a proper nuumer, the 
reason of its being permitted to wander is unknown. 

'^ Another story of the like nature I have heard con- 
cerning an apparition, which has frequently been seen on 
a wild common near Kirk Jarmyn mountains^ which, thtej 
say, assumes the shape of a wol^ and fills the air ititii 
most terrible bowlings. But having run on so fiu* in the 
account of supernatural appearaoices, I cannot £orget i^ 
was told me by an Engli^ gentleman, and my partlralflr 
friends He was about passing over Douglas Bridge bo- 
fore it was broken down ; but the tide being hig^, hfr mi 
obliged to take the river, having an excellent hooie undir 
hhn, and one accustomed to swim* As he waft in tbe 
middle of it, he heard, or imagined he heard, the finert 
symphony, I will not say in the world, for nothing ha- 
man ever came up to it. The horse was no less sensfliJe 
of the harmony than himself and kept in an immovable 
posture all the time it lasted, which, he said, could not 
be less than three quarters of an hour, according to tbe 
most exact calculation he could make, when he arrived 
■ at the end of his little journey, and found how long he 
had been coming. He, who before laughed at all the 
stories told of &iries, now became a convert, and belieT- 
ed as much as ever a Manksman of them alL As to 
cirdes in the grass, and the impression of small £eet a- 
mong the snow, I cannot deny but I have seen them fre- 
quently, and once thought I heard a whistle, as thoi]^ 
in my ear, when nobody that could make it was near me. 
For my part, I shall not pretend to determine if soch 
appearances have any reality, or are only the effect of the 
'imagination; but as I had much rather give credit to 
them, than be convinced by ocular demonstration, I shall 
leave the point to be discussed by those who have made 
it more their study, and only say,* ihat whatever belief we 
ought to give to some accounts -of this kind, there are 
otbeia, and those muich.mQM i»imerous« which. owrit 
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only to be laughed at — ^it not being at all consonant to 
reason, or the idea religion gires us of the fallen angels^ 
to suppose spirits, so eminent in wisdom and knowledge^ 
as to be exceeded by nothing but their Creator, should 
visit the earth for such trifling purposes as to throw bot- 
tles and glasses about a room, and a thousand other as 
ridiculous gambols mentioned in those voluminous trea* 
tises of apparitions. 

" The natives of this island tell you aUso, that before 
any person dies, the procession of the ^eral is acted 
by a sort of beings, which for that end render themselves 
visible. I know several that have offered to make oath, 
that as they have been passing the road, one of these fu* 
nerals has come behind them, and even laid the bier on 
their shoulders, as though to assist the bearers. One 
person, who assured me ne had been served so, told me 
that the flesh of his shoulder had been very much bruised, 
and was black hr many weeks after. There are few or 
none of them who pretend not to have seen or heard 
these imaginary obsequies, (for I must not omit that 
they sing psalms in the same manner as those do who 
accompany the corpse of a dead friend,) which so little 
differ from real ones, that they are not to be known till 
both coffin and mourners are seen to vanish at the church 
doors. These they take to be a sort of fiiendly demons, 
and their business, they say, is to warn people of what is 
to befall them ; accordingly, they give notice of any stran- 
ger's approach, by the trampling of horses at the gate of 
the house where they are to arrive. As difficult as I 
found it to bring myself to give any £iith to this, I have 
frequently been very much surprised, when, on visiting a 
friend, I have found the table ready spread, and every 
thing in order to receive me, and been told by the person 
to whom 1 went, that he had knowledge of my coming, 
or some other guest, by these good natured inteUigencers ; 
nay, when obliged to be absent some time from home, 
my own servants hive assured me they were informed by 
diese means oivofutamf and expected me tha ^«qbi5s«^ 
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I came, though pethaps it was days before I hoped it my- 
self at my going abroad. That this is &cty I .am poii* 
tively convinced by many proofs ; but how or wherefore it 
shoidd be so, has frequently given me much matter of it* 
flection, yet left me in the same uncectamty as befbie; 
Here, therefore, I will quit the subject, and proceed to 
things much easier to be accounted for." — Waldrov's 
Description of the Isle ofMan^ folio, 1731, p. 125. 

This long quotation is extremely curious, as contain* 
ing an acoount of those very superstitions in the Isle of 
Man, which are frequently collected both in Ireland and 
JKi the Highlands of Scotland, and which hanre employtd 
the attention of Mr Crofton Croker, and of the author cf 
the Fairy Mythology. The superstitions are in evaj 
jrespect so like each other, that they may be referred to 
iwie common source, unless we conclude mat they are nsf 
^ural to the human mind, and, like the common orden of 
vegetables, which naturally spring up in every c^iwintfi 
these naturally arise in every bosom ; as the best philolo- 
gists are of opinion, that fragments of an original speech 
are to be discovered in almost all languages in the globe. 

Stanley.— P. 76, 1.1. 

The reader cannot have forgotten, that the Earl of 
Derby was head of the great house of Stanley. 

Mauthe Dog.— p. 98, 1. 6. 

This curious legend, and many others, in whidi the 
Isle of Man is perhaps richer than even Ireland, Wales, 
or the< Highlands of Scotland, will be found in a note at 
page 392-3 of this volume. 

Sale of a Dancing Girl. — P. 110, 1. 8. 

An instance of such a sale of an unfortunate dancing 
girl occurred in Edinburgh in the end of the seventeeuil^ 
c^tury. . 
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^^ Idth January, i687.f^Reid, li^ mountebank^ imr* 
sues Scott of Harden and his lady, for steaUog away irom 
him a little girl called The tumbling latikf that davcad 
upon a stage, and he claimed damages, and produped ja 
contract, by which he bought her from h?r mother fi|c 
thirty pounds Seots, [£2, 10s. Sterling.] But>webafe 
no ^ves in Scotland," continues the liberal isepartciri 
^^ and mothers cannot sell their bairns : and physiciipe 
attested that the employment of tumbling would; kill ber, 
and her joints were now grown stiff, and she declined Jto 
setum, though she was at least an apprentice^ and couW 
not run away iirom her master. Yet. some quotedrMoflesIa 
Law, that u a servant shelter himself with thee, againft 
his master's cruelty, thou shoJt surely not detirer Jbim i^. 
The Lords, renitenie cancellario^ assoilzied [t. ^« ac- 
quitted] Harden/' — Fo UN ta ink al l's Djeciiionsyyol^i, 
p. 44L 

A man may entertain some vanity in being coooocted 
with a patron of the cause of humanity ; so the author 
may be pardoned mentioning, that he derivea his own 
direct descent from the father of tliis champion of huma- 
nity. 

Reid, the mountebank, apparently knew well how to 
set the sails of his own interest to whatever wind proved 
most likely to turn them. He failed not to avail him- 
self of King James's rage for the conversion of heretics^ 
on which subject Fountainhall has tliis sarcastic memo- 
randum : — 

*' Rcid, the mountebank, is received into the Popish 
church, and one of his blackamoors was persuaded to ac- 
cept of baptism from the Popish priests^ and .to turn 
Christian Papist, which was a great trophy. He was 
christened James, after the King, and Chancellor, and the 
Apostle James I **m^Jbid. p. 440. 

Witnesses of the Popish Plot. — P. 1^2, 1..4. 

The in£unous character of those who contrived md 
carried on the pretended Popiah Plot, may be best' 
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mated bf the account given in North s Examenr, who de- 
soribes Oatea himself with con8ider£d}le power c^ colour- 
ing* *^ He was now in his trine exaltation, his ploi in 
ibU force, efficacy, and virtue ; he walked about with Ins 
gttatda [asfflgned for fear of the Papists murdering hinh] 
He had lodgings in Whitehall^ and L.1200 per anmnn 
' pension : ^d no wonder, after he had the impudencslo 
' «ay to the House of Lords, in plain tenn% that, if ^ley 
• Would not hdp him to more money, he most be fonbd 
to help himseff. He put on an Episcopal gacb, (exoeM 
the lawn sleeves,) silk-gown and cassock, great hat»' airfii 
hatband and rose, long scar^ and was called, or mastfaki- 
phemously called himself the Saviour of the nation; 
wfioever he pointed at, was taken up and conunitted :: so 
that many people got out of his way, as fix>m a blasts and 
glad they could prove their two last yean' - coovezsa- 
tion. The very breath of him was pestilential ; aodi^it 
brought not imprisonment, or deadi, over such an wbon it 
leUf it surely poisoned reputation, and left good Pnotest- 
«nts arrant Papists, and something worse than that-^in 
danger of being put in the plot as traitors. Upon his ex- 
amination before the Commons, the Liord-Chief-Jnstioe 
Scroggs was sent for to the House, and there signed war- 
irants ft)r the imprisonment of five Roman Catholic Peeis, 
tmon which they were laid up in the Tower. The votes 
of the Houses seemed to confirm the whole. A sc^Bm 
^srm of prayer was desired upon the subject of the plot, 
and when one was prepared, it was found Guilty, because 
the Papists were not named as authors of it : God surely 
knew whether it were so or not : however, it was yielded 
to, that Omniscience might not want infomution. The 
Queen herself was accused at the Commons* Bar, The 
eity, for fear of the Papists, put up their posts and chains : 
and the chamberlain, Sir Thomas Player, in the Court of 
Aldermen, gave his reason for the city s using that cau- 
tion, which was, that he did not know but the next morn- 
ing they might all rise with their throats cut. The trials, 
*>HKnviction8> and executions ^ :the priests^ Jesoitiy and 
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Others, were had, and attended with vast mob and noiae. 
Nothing ordinary or moderate was to be heard in people's 
communication ; but every debate and action was bi^- 
flown and tumultuous. All freedom of speech was taken 
away ; and not to believe the plot, was worse than be- 
ing Turk, Jew, or Infidel. For this &ot of Godfrey's 
murder, the three poor men of Somerset-house were, ps 
was said, convicted. The most pitiful circumstance was 
that of their trial, under the popular prejudice against 
them. The Lord-Chief- Justice Scroggs took in with 
the tide, and ranted for the plot, hewing down Popery, as 
Scanderbeg hewed the Turk ; which was but little propi- 
tious to them. The other judges were passive, and med- 
dled little, except some that were takers in also ; and par- 
ticularly the good Recorder Treby, who eased the Attor- 
ney-General, for he seldom asked a question, but one 
might guess he foresaw the answer. Some may blame 
the (at best) passive behaviour of the judges ; but really, 
cx)nsidering it was impossible to stem such a current, the 
appearing to do it in vain had been more unprofitable, 
because it had inflamed the great and small rout, drawn 
scandal on themselves, and disabled them from taking in 
when opportunity should be more &vourable. The pri- 
soners, under these hardships, had enough to do to 
make any defence ; for where the testimony was positive. 
It was conclusive ; for no reasoning ah improbabui would 
serve the turn ; it must be ab impossibuif or not at all. 
Whoever doth not well observe the power of judging, 
may think many things, in the course of justice, v«ry 
strange. If one side is held to demonstration, and the 
other allowed presumptions for proofs, any cause may be 
carried. In a word, anger, policy, inhumanity, and pre- 
judice, had, at this time, a planetary possession of the 
minds of most men, and destroyed in them that golden 
Tule, of doing as they would be done unto.'' 

In another passage Oates's personal appearance is thus 
described.^-.-'' He was a low man, of an ill out, very short 
necki and his viqag« and batufia were most panicukr. 
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His month was the centre of his &ce ; and a compass 
ihere would sweep his nose, £)reheBd, and chin, within 
the perimeter. Cave quos ipse Deus notavit. In a 
wocd, he was a most consummate cheat, blac^emer, iricir 
ous, peijured, impudent, and saucy, foul-mouth'd wretch ; 
aod were it not for the truth .of history, and the great .f^ 
motions in the public he was the cause of, not fit (m 
Jittle 4iU»eriring) to be remembered/' 

Karrativ£s of the Plot. — P. 147, L 21. 

There is no more odious feature of this detestable plot 
than that the forsworh witnesses by whose oaths the fraUd 
waS'Supported, claimed a sort of Hteraiy interest in their 
own Publications by publications under such titles as idie 
fpllowixigi " A narrative and impartial discovery of the 
hoirid Popish Plot, carried on for burning and destroy- 
in the cities of London and Westminster, with their sub« 
vbsy setting f<»rth the sereral councils, orders, and reso- 
hitions of the Jesuits concerning the same, by (a person 
80 and so named), lately engaged in that horrid design, 
liod one of the Popish committee for carrying on such 
fii^.- 

At any other period, it would have appeared equally 
i)9JQSt and ill^al to poison the public mind with stuff ot 
tlus kindy before the witnesses had made their depositions 
in open court* But in this moment of frenzy, every thmg 
which could confirm the existence of these senseless ddn- 
sipns, was eagerly listened to ; and whatever seemed to 
infer doubt of the witnesses, or hesitation concerning tbt 
existence of the plot, was a stifling, strangling, or under- 
valuing the discovery of the grand conspiracy. In short, 
96 exprea^d by Dryden, 

<< *Twa8 worae.thftn piottiii|[, to soiipect the plot.** 

Richard GANLEssE.-r-P. 153, 1. 7. 

It will be afterwards found, that in the supposed Rich- 
ard Ganlesse is firs^ vo^tcAws^^isitiO the story the detest- 
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ftble Edward Christian, a character with as few rededmibg* 
good qualities at the author's too prolific panoil-'has evev 
attempted jto dmw. He is a mere creature- of the^imclgilt•' 
ation ; and althoi^gh he may receive some dighity of qhar. 
racter from his talents, energy, and influence over others, 
he is,^ in other respects, a moral monster, since evep his 
a£fbetion for his brother, and restfntmeat of his death,, axe- 
grounded on vindictive feelinffS) which scruple at m^ 
means, even the foulest, for theur giatificatiou. The au- 
thor will be readily believed when he affirms,; that no ori- 
ginal of the present times,, or those which preceded them, 
has given the outline- for a charaotei so odious* Th«. 
parsonage is a mere fancyi pieeo.- In particular, the au- 
thor disclaims all alluaion to a gentleman named Edward 
Christian, who actually existed dunng. those troufailesome 
tiioes, was brother of>. William Christian,- the Dempster, 
and died in prison in the Isle of Man. With this un* 
fortunate gentleman the character in the novel has not the 
slightest connexion^ nor do the incidttat^^of* their hves in 
any respect agree. There existed, as already stated, an 
Edward Christian of the period, wha was capable of very 
bad things, since he was companion and associate of the 
robber Thomas Blood, and convicted, along with him, 
of a conspiracy against the celebrated Duke of Bucking- 
ham. This character was probably not unlike that of 
his namesake in the novel, at least the feats ascribed to 
him are hand aliena a Scavoto' stttdiis. Biit Mr 
Christian of Unwin, if there existed a rogne of his name 
during that period . of general conruption, has the more 
right to have him distinguished from his unfortunate rela- 
tive, who died in prison before* the^periodmentiotieKk - 

■ 

IntEBPOLATION ; after *' JuLTAII HAO WFlTiaVir* 

TO BBSK A Stranosb."*^P« 16!, \. 2; 

" Smith accordingly treisted hiai ai^minffeniofieei'ift 
epicurism^, cautioning him to eat his 8oup> before the 
bouilli, and lo ft^get^ th# Mhnft dQstmfr' of bolting the 
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boiled meat be&re the broth, as if Cutlar MacCuUoch *^ 
and all his whingers were at the door. Peveril took the 
hii^t.in good part, and the entertainment proceeded with 
animation. ^ 

• Hub aUudes to a singular custom of the inliabitants of the 
noftiheni coast of the Isle.of Man, who used of old to eat tibe sodden 
inevt befbie they supped the broth, lest, it is said, tl^ey should bede- 
piived of the xaoro substantial part of the meal, if they waited to eat 
it at ibe second course. 

Tl^r account for this anomaly in the following manner :-^Abottt 
the Moamencement of the sixteenth century, the Earl of Derby, be- 
iog a fiery young chid^ fond of war and honour, made a furious in- 
road, with all his forces, into the Stewaitry of Kirkcudbright, and 
coounitted great ravages, still remembered in Manx song. Mr Train, 
with bis usual kindness, sent me the following literal translation of 
theTerses: 

« There came Thomas Deri»y, born kifig. 

He it was who wore the gddeB cmppor ; 
There was not one Lord in wide England itself. 

With so many vassals as he had. 

** On Scottishm^ he avenged Mmself ; 

He went over to Kirkcudbright, 
And there made such havoc of houses. 

That some are uninhabitable to this day. 

" Was not that fair in a youth, 

To avenge himself on his foe while he was so yoong; 
Before his beard had grown around his month. 

And to bring home his men in safety t" 

T^ incursion of the Earl with the golden crupper was severely 
icreoged. The gentlemen of the name of MacCuUoch, a clan then 
and now powerful in Galloway, had at their head, at the time^ a 
diief of courage and activity, named Cutlar MacCuUoch. He was 
an excellent seaman, and speedily equipped a predatory flotilla, witfi 
which he made repeated descents on the northern shoreB of the Isle 
of Man, the dominions of the Earl of Derby, canying off aQ that 
was not, in the Border phrape^ tpo hot or too heavy. 
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CoRRESPOMDEiroC OV COLSlfAN.-^P; l6$yLt/rdm: 

hottofn* 

The unfortunate Coleman, executed for the Pdpish 
Plot, was secretary to the late Duchess of York, and 
had been a correspondent of the French King's confessor, 
Pci^ la Chaise. Their correspondence was seized, and 

The Mowbg is the deposition of John Machariotic coneernSa^ 
the losses he had suflfered by this sea-king and his QaOottray men. It 
i« dated at Peel Castle.— « Taken by Collard MacCulloch and his 
men by \rrongou8 spoliation, Twa box beddes and aykin burdes, I c 
lathe, a feder bouster, a cote of Mailzie, a mete bnrde, two kyMis, 
five barrels, a gyle-fat, xx pipes, twa gunyt, three bolls of malt, a 
querne of rosate of vi stane, certain petes [peats], extending to i e 
load, viii* boUs of threschlt com, xii nnthraschm, and xl knowte.** 
•— CHALtxRsoK, p. 47, edit. London, 1658. 

This active rover rendered his name so formidable, that the cus- 
tom of eating the meat before the broth was introduced by the isl- 
anders whose festivals he often interrupted. They also rtmembered 
him in their prayers and graces ; as, 

** Go(l keep the bouse and all within. 
From Cut MBcOallodi and his kins'' 

or, as I have heard it recited, 

" God keep the good com, and the sheep, and the bullock, 
From Satan, from sin, and Arom CutUr MacCoUoch." 

It is said to have chanced, as the master of the house had uttered 
one of these popular benisons, that Cutlar in person entered the 
habitation with this reply : 

** Gudeman, gudeman, ye pray too late, 
MacCnUoch's ships are at the Yahe.** 

The; Yaitt is a wsU-known landing-place on the north side of the 
Isle of Man. 

, This redoubted coipuir is, I believe, now re^presented by tbe chief 
of the name, James MacCulloch, Esq. of Ard^i^ell, the author's 
friend and near connexion. 
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idtboogh tbb p9fen. oonCeined nothkig- to coafirm thf 
monstrous fictions of the aeeuseipBi yet there was a great 
deal to show that he and other .zealous Catholics an- 
ijonsly sou^t for, aiUl desired to find the nieanSy to 
bring back England to the faith of Rome. ^* It in cer- 
tain, '* says Hume, ^' that the restless and enterpdsing 
spirit of Uie Ca^olic chureh, partltiularly of tht Jesuits, 
meritB attention, and is in some degree dangerous to 
every other communion. Such seal of proaelytism actu- 
^ifees ihat sect, that its missionaries have penetnted into 
evary region of the globe, and in one sense tliere is a 
P^ish plot continually carrying on against all states 
Pirotestant, Pagan, and Mahometan. '*— HJitoi^ i^Enf^ 
land, ToL vii. p. 72^^edit. 1797.. 

FuMEBAL Scene of Sir Edmondsburt GoDFunr. 

—P. 166, 1. 3. 

This solemnity is espedaHy mentioned' by North* 
** The crowd wbS prodigious, both at the processioiiy and 
in and about the church, and so heated) that any 'lliing 
called Papists, were it a cat or a dog, had probably gone 
to pieces in a moment. The Catholics all kept cioM in 
their houses and lodgings, thinking it a good compen- 
sation to be safe there, so fai were they mm acting vio- 
lently at that time. But there was all that which upheld 
among the common people an artificial' fi:ight, so that 
e^rtty one almost fisuacwd aPopish kntia just at- hk thioit ; 
and at' the sermony beside the preadier, tare ihaiiipiBg 
divines stood upright in the pulpit^ to gnaid him- mm 
being killed while he was preaching, by the Pi^isti» I 
did not see this spectre, but was credibly told by some 
that- affirmed that they did see it, and I never met with 
any that did contradict it. A most portentous ffptfctach^ 
suse, three parsons in one pulpit I — enough of' ittfel^ on 
a less occasion, to excite teit6r' in the axiAimdis. 'the 
like, I guess, was never s^n before, and probiUy^ wiD 
never be seen again ; and it had not been so now^ as is 
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most evident, but for tome stratagem fimnded tipo& the 
impetuosity of the mob. " — ExofMn^ p. 104. 

It may be, however, remarked, that the ungtilar cir- 
cumstance of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, the justice be* 
fore whom Oates had made his deposition, being finmd 
itmrdered, was the incident upon which most men relied 
as complete proof of the existence of the plot* As he 
was believed to have lost his life by the Papists, for bar* 
ing taken Gates's deposition, tlie panic spread with in- 
conceivable rigidity, and every species of horror was- ap* 
prehended — every report, the more absurd the better, 
eagerly HsteniMl to and believed. Whether this unfortn- 
Bite gentleman lost his life by Papist or Protestant, by 
private enemies, or by his own hand, (ibr he was a low- 
spirited and melancholy man,) will probably never be 
disoonrered. 

" Give Dun and the Devil his Due/* — P. 167, 

1. 5, bottom' 

Dun was the hangman of the day at Tyburn. He 
waa sucotsspr of Gregory Brunden, who was by many 
believed to be the same who dropped the axe upon 
Charles I., though others were suspected of being the 
actual regicide« 

*' Courtly Markers." — P. 212, 1. 6, bottom. 

A Scottish gentleman in hidingf as it was emphati- 
cally termed, for some concern in a Jacobite insurrection 
or plot, was discovered among a number of ordinary per- 
sons, by the use of his toothpick. 

f I I a 

First Check to. the Popish FLOT.-r-P» 264, L &• 

The first check received by Doctor Oates and his eol- 
leagues in the task of supporting the Hot by their testi- 
mony, was in this manner':^-— After a good deal of pre- 
varication, the prime witness at length made a direct 

VOL. II. fl 9 
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^flj^.ii^uiftp^ir Oeorge Wakeman, the ' Queen's phy- 
.fi^i^rof ^oksJtievipt'to poison the King, and even con- 
nected the Queen with this accusation, whom he repre- 
sented as Wakeman's accomplice. This last piece of ef- 
myttky dSilidA the' King to some generous sentimests. 
^ The villains, ** said Charles, '^ think I am tired of my 
wife f but they shall find I will not permit an innocent 
woman to be persecuted. Scroggs^ the Lord Chief-Jus- 
itM^taoQDrdiai^y reeeired instructions to be &vourable to 
the accused ; and, for the first time, he was so. Wake- 
man was acquitted, but thought it more for his safety to 
retire abroid*- His acquittal, however, indicated a turn 
of the tide, which had so long set in favour of the Plot, 
a^pd'^CH. the^ witn^jBses by whom it had hitherto been 8up« 
ported. 

** The Epitaph has broken his Neck." — P. 264, 
^* ** L7fJrom bottom. 

The epitaph alluded to is the celebrated epigram made 
by Rochester on Charles II. It was composed at the 
King's request, who nevertheless resented its poignancy. 

The lines are well known :— » 

" Here lies our sovereign lord the Kingj, 
' - Whose word no man relies on ; 

ft Viij :• ' 'Who never said a foolish thing, ' 

* ^ And never did a wise one. ** 



» 'v. 



« The Great Madam."— P, 265, 1. 6, Bottom. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth, Charles II.'s ^vourite 
mistfe^; verjr tmpopular at the time of the Popish Plot, 
as well from her religion as her country, being a French* 
:i|ifgp\f^ aijd ^ Catholic. 

*f Little Anthony. ** — P. 265, 1. 4-, bottom. 

^< ^Anthony Ashley Cooper, EarL of Shaftesbury^ the pof 
and intrigues of the period. 
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Passage ending — ** Not so much as Dog or Cat 
left, to bark or mew at the king. '' — p. 268, 
1. 7, bottom. 

Such was the extravagance of Shaftesbury's eloquence* 

The Belle Louise db Querouaille. — 

P. 270, 1. 1. 

Charles*s principal mistress en titre. She was created 
Duchess of Portsmouth. 

Little Anthony. — P. 270, 1. 7. 

Shaftesbury himself is supposed to have said that he 
knew not who was the inventor of the Plot, but that he' 
himself had all the advantage of the discovery. 

The Dicers with the Doctors in their 
POCKETS. — P. 291, 1, 3, bottom. 

Doctor ; a cant name for false dice. 

*< This Settle is so dull a rascal.^ — 

P. 295, 1. 2L 

Elkana Settle, the unworthy scribbler whom the envy 
of Rochester and others tried to raise to public estima- 
tion, as a rival to Dryden ; a circumstance which has 
been the means of elevating him to a very painful species 
of immortality. 

Employment of Assassins in England.-— 

P. 296, 1. 12. 

It was the unworthy distinction of men of wit and 
honour about town, to revenge their own quarrels with 
inferior persons by the hands of bravoes. Even in the 
days of chivalry, the knights, as may be learned Krom. 
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Don Qui:^ote, turned over to the chastisement of their 
squires such adversaries lasi were not dubb'd ; and thus it 
was not unusual for men of quality in Charies II.'s tiioey 
te^iiiyettge their wrongs by means of private assassination. 
Rochester writes composedly concerning a satire impaled 
to Drydeoy but in reality composed Inr Mulgrave. ** If 
Iw &lls upon me with the blunt, which is his very good 
weapon in wit, I will forgive him, if you please, and leave 
the repartee to Bkck Will with a ciM^l " And, in 
conformity with this cowardly and brutal intimation, that 
ds^ti^^uish^ poet was waylaid and beaten severely in 
Rose Street, Coyent Garden, by ruffians who could not 
be discovered, but whom all concluded to be the agents 
^Rochester's inean revenge. 

■ Eael of Aklikgton.^P. 299, 1. 6, hoHonu 

* 1 ' 1 

* i 

"Bennet, Eaii -of Arlington, was one of Charies*ii SKMt 
attftohed courtiers during nis exile. After the Restooration, 
'he was employed in the ministry, and the name of Bennet 
supplies its initial B to the celebrated word CabaL But 
^ King was supposed to have lost respect for him ; and 
several persons at court took the liberty to mimic his per- 
son and behaviour, which was stiff and formal. Thus it 
was « oomraon jest for some courtier to put a black paSch 
on his nose, and strut about with a white 8ta£P in hk 
Ittuid^'lo make the King merry. But, notwithstanding, 
he retained his office of Lord Chamberlain and his seat 
in the Privy Council, till his death in 1685. . 

Duchess of Buckikgbam. — P. 801, h 9. 

Mkry, daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax, was wedded 
to ikt Duke ^ Buckin^am, whose versatility leBdeied 
hitn as xsapaMe for a time of rendering himself sgnesUe 
to his &ther-in«law, though a rigid FtoBbytsrian,- as to 
ite gay Chsries IL 
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Letter from the Dead to tHE LiviKb.'— ' ' 

P. 307, L 12. 

, The application of the very respectable old Englkk 
Dame of Jemingham to the ▼alet'-de-ckaBibreof theDuk* 
of Buckingham, has proved of Ibrce Buffioienl to<i^ake 
the resentment of the dead, who had in early days voet 
that illustrious Sttmame,--»for the author received fayi post 
the following expostulation on the subject :-<« 



fi'i' 



^* To the learned Clerk and 'tvarshipJUl Kntghi^ ' Sjtt 

Walter ScoH^ give these •*' ' ''^ 

^' Mye mortal frame has long since. m9uIder<4^ii||o 
dust, and the young saplinge that was planted on the 
daye^.o( ,mye funeral, is now a doddmd oak». ftfii\dinge 
hard bye the mansion of the familie* The windes doe 
whistle thro* its leaves, moani^ge among itamcMB^eovered 
branches, and awakening in the sonles o£ my delcend* 
ants, that pensive melancholy which- leads back to ibe 
contemplating those that are gone I— -I^ who was ,qnQe 
the courtly dame, that held high rcyeky in thesfe '0iy 
bowers, am now light as the blast I • • > ) x*. >'•-», 

*^ If I essaye, from vain affection, 4o malie tny name 
be thought of by producing the noise of rustling sUke^ 
or the slow tread of a midnight ibot along- the chapel 
^oor, alas I I only scare the simple maidens^ a|id\ my 
wearie efforts (how wearie none alive can teU) aos dended 
and jeered at, by my knightlie descendants. Onse indeed 
— but it boots not to burthen your ear with this particular, 
por why I am still sad and aching, between e^h and 
heaven I Know only, that I still walk this place (as my 
playmate, your great-grandmother, doeSf>b0Cll«). ' \MVX in 
my wontea chair, tho now it stands in a dust^-giun:^ I 
frequent my lady's room, and I. have hushed '^ wailing 
babes, when all the cunning of the nurse hasJhiled* I 
sit at the window where so long a succession of honour* 
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able dames have presided their daye, and are passed away I 
But in the change that centuries brought, honour and 
truth have remained ; and, as adherents to King Harry's 
MeSt daughter, as true subjects to her successors, as 
fidthfiil followers olsthe unfortunate Charles and his pos- 
teritie, and as loyal and attached servauntes of the present 
royal stock, the name of Jerningkam has ever remained 
tinsulHed in honour, and uncontaminated in aught unfit- 
ting its ancient knightlie origin. You, noble and learned 
nr, whose quill is as the trumpet arousinge the slumber- 
inge soule to feelings of loiHe chivalrie, — ^you. Sir 
Knight, who feel and doe honoip: to your noble lineage, 
iHierefore did you say, in your chronicle or historic of 
the brave knight, Peveril of the Peake, that my lord of 
Buddngham's servaunte was a Jemingham Ilia vile var- 
let to a viler noble I Many honourable £unilies have, in- 
deed, shot and spread from the parent stock into wilde 
entangled mazes, and reached perchance beyond the con- 
fines of gentle blood ; but it so pleased Providence, that 
my worshipful husband, good Sir Harry's line, has flowed 
in one confined, but clear deep stream, down to mye 
well-beloued son, the present Sir George Jemingham (by 
just claim Lorde StafForde ;) and if any of your courtly 
ancestors that hover round your bed, could speak, they 
would tell you that the Duke's valet was not Jeming- 
ham, but Sayer or Sims. — Act as you shall think mete 
hereon, but defend the honoured names of those whose 
champion you so well deserve to be. 

" J. Jerningham. " 

Having no mode of knowing how to reply to this an- 
cient dignitary, I am compelled to lay the blame of my 
error upon wicked example, which has misled me ; and 
to plead that I should never have been guilty of so great 
a misnomer, but for the authority of one Oliver Gold- 
imith, who, in an elegant dialogue between the Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, 
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makes the former assure Miss Skeggs as a &€t, that the 
next morning my lord called out three tiniee ta his valet^ 
de-chambre, '^ Jemigan, Jemigan, Jemigan I bring me 
my garters I ** Some inaccurate recollectioaofthLs paa^- 
9age has occasioned the offence rendered^ fot whKb I 
make this imperfeoi, yet respectfd apologyt 
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Silk Armour.^ — T..46y L 14. 

Roger North gives us a ridiculous description of tliesc 
warlike habijunents^ when talking of the Whie Club in 
FuUer*s Rents. — '^ The conversation and ordinary dis- 
course of the clob was chiefly on the subject of biwdty 
in defimding the eause of liberty and property^ and what 
every Rrotestant Ei^lishman ought to venture and- doy 
rather than be overrun with Popery and slavery. There 
was mudi recommendation of silk armour, and the pra« 
dence of being provided with it against the time that 
Protestants were to be massacred ; iad accordingly theie 
were abundance of these silken backs, breasts^ and pots 
(u B, head-pieoes) made and sold, which were pretended 
to be pistol-proo^ in which any man dressed tip was m 
safe as in a house ; for it was impossible any one could 
go to strike him £ar laughing, so ridiculous was the figure, 
as they say, of hogs in armour— an image of derision in- 
sensible but to the view, as I have had it, (viz. that none 
can imagine without seeing it, as I have.) This was ar- 
mour of defence, but our sparks were not altogether to 
tame as to carry their provisions no fiuther, for truly they 
intended to be assailants upon £siir occasion, and had for 
that end recommended to them a certain pocket weapon* 
for its design and efficacy, had the honour to be 
a Protestant flail. It was for street and crowd 



^. 



work ; and the instrument, larking perdue in a coat- 
pocket, might readily sally out to execution, and by 
clearing a great hall, piazza, or so, cany an election, by 
a choice way of polling, called ^ knock-down. ' The 
handle resembled a farrier's blood-stick, and the fall was 
joined to the end by a strong nervous ligature) that m 
its swing fell short of the hand, and was made of lignum 
vita, or rather, as the poet termed it, mortis^ -^ExameUf 
p. 173. 

This last weapon will remind the reader of the blood- 
stick, so cruelly used, as was alleged, in a murder com- 
mitted in England some years ago, and for a participa- 
tion in which two persons were tried and acquitted at the 
assizes of autumn 1830. 

t * 

GtdFFREY Hui)SON.— P. 73, 1. 1'4. 

Geoffrey, or Jef&ey HudsoA, is oftto mentioned in 
anecdoieB of Charles L's time. His first appeanmoe at 
court was his being presented, as mentioned m the text^ 
in a pie, at an entertainment given by the Duke of Bode- 
ingham to Charles L and- Henrietta Maria. U|>od' the 
same occasion, the Duke pi-esented - the tenant of ^t» 
pasty to the Queeiv whc^ retained him as her 'pags; 
when i^out eight yetan of age, be Was but eighteen or 
ttveiity inches high ; and remained stationary atf^ia^ sta" 
turetill he was thirty years (^d, when he grew tp the 
he^t of three feet nme inches^ and there stopped; V' 

This singular lusu9 naturce was ttusted in sbmeile^ 
gotiations of consequence. He went to France* to -fetch 
over a midwife to his mistress, Henrietta Maria^ -On 
his return, he was taken by Dunkirk privateers, ^ when h« ^ 
lost many valuable presents sent to the ^lueeii from 
France, and about Li.d500 of his own. Sir William 
Davenant makes a real or supposed oombat between the 
dwarf and a turicey-cock, the subject of a poem called 
Je£freidos. The scene is laid at Dunkirk| where, as the -^ 
satire conoludes^-^ 
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*' JeSrey strait was ihrown, when» fiiint and Weak^ ' 
The cruel fowl assaults kim with his beak. 
A lady nudwife now he there by chance 
Espied, that came aloi^ with him from France. 
* A heart brought up in war, that ne*er before 
This time could bow,* he said, * doth now implore 
Thou, that ddwered hast so many, be 
, So kind of natiare as delirer mc* ** 

We are not acquainted how iai Jeffrey resented thii 
lampoon ; but we are assured he was a consequential per* 
sonage, and endured with little temper the teasing of die 
domestics and courtiers, and had many squabbles with 
the King*8 gigantic porter. 

The &tal duel with Mr Crofts actually took place, as 
mentioned in the text. It happened in France. The 
poor dwarf had also the misfortune to be taken prisoner 
|>y a Turkish pirate. He was, however, probably soon 
set at liberty, for Hudson was a captain for the King 
during the Civil War. In 164>4, the dwarf attended bis 
royal mistress to France. The Restoration recalled himi 
with other royalists, to England. But this poor being, 
who received, it would seem, hard measure both firom 
nature and fortune, was not doomed to close his days in 
peace. Poor Jefirey, upon some suspicion respecting 
the Popish Plot, was taken up in 1682, and confined in 
the GFatehousc prison, Westminster, where he ended his 
life in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Jeffirey Hudson has been immortalized by the brush of 
Vandyke, and his clothes are said to be preserved as ar- 
^des of curiosity in Sir Hans Sloan's Museum. 

^* The Bisk Morts, who bing out to toub at 

you."— P. 112,121. 

The smart girls who turn out to look at you. 
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" His Nose slit as wide as Coventry's,"— 

P. 131, 1. 11. 

The ill-usage of Sir John Coventry by some of the 
Life Guardsmen, in revenge of something said in Parlia- 
ment concerning the King's theatrical amours, gave rise 
to what was called Coventry's Act, against cutting and 
maiming the person. 

Colonel Blood's Narrative. — P. 147, 1. 16. 

Of Blood's Narrative, Roger North takes the follow- 
ing notice : — " There was another sham plot of one Net- 
terville. ----- And here the good Colonel Blood, that 
stole the Duke of Ormond, and, if a timely rescue had 
not come in, had hanged him at Tyburn, and afterwards 
stole the crown, though he was not so happy as to carry 
it off ; no player at small games, he, even ne, the virtu* 
ous Colonel, as this sham plot says, was to have 
been destroyed by the Papists. It seems these Papists 
would let no eminent Protestant be safe. But some 
amends were made to the Colonel by sale of the nana* 
tive, licensed Thomas Blood. It would have been 
strange if so much mischief were stirring, and he had not 
come in for a snack."— j^xamen, edit. 1711, p. 311. 

South Sea Fisheries Stock. — P. 152, L 20. , 

Stock-jobbing, as it is called, that is, dealing in shares 
of monopolies, patents, and joint- stock companies of 
every description, was at least as common in Charles IL's 
time as our own ; and as the exercise of ingenuity in this 
way promised a road to wealth without the necessity of 
inaustry, it was then much pursued by dissolute cour- 
tiers. 

" Absent on the King's Command/' &c. — ?• 163, 

L 15, &c. 

This case is not without precedent. Among the jeai* 
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lousies and fears expressed hj tike Long Parliattfeat^thfy 
insisted much upon an agent for tlie King departing w 
the Continent so abruptly, that he had not time to ^lange 
his court dress — ^white busldns, to wit, and bku^ suk 
pantaloons — for an equipment more suitable to tnvd 
with. 

Nell Gwyk. — P- 178, L 4, bottom. 

In Evelyn's Memoirs is. the following ctuioij^ ptassi^ge 
ceapecting Nell Gwyn, who is hinted at in the text ;— 
*^ i walked with him [King Charles II.] thrpug^ S^ 
James Park to the giurden, where I bo£ saw and' I^m^ 
a very £Euniliar discourse between • • • Zihe Kin§2 ^ 
Mn Nelly, as they called her, an intimate comedian^ ahe 
looking out of her garden on a terrace at the top' of the 
wall, and Ithe Kmg^ standing on the green, waflc qpdjq^ 
itp I was heartily sony at this acene."-*EvELyN*6 ^^ 
mocTfi vol. L p. 41d« 

Death of Major Colxbt.*t-P« 187, L 14. 

A story of this nature is current in the Wends of the 
Tower. The affecting circumstances are, I believe, re^ 
corded in one of the little manuals which are put into the 
hands of visitors, but are not to be found in the later 
editions. 

Colonkl Blooix-^P. 190^ L 6, boitomm 

The conspirator Blood even &ught or made his wi^ 
into good society, and sat at good men*s feasts. Evelyn s 
TKar^ bears, 10th M^, 1671,—" Dined at Mr IVea- 
swer 8, where dined Monsieur de Grrammont and several 
French noblemen, and one Blood, that impudent, bold 
Mow, that had not long ago attempted to steal the Im- 
^rial crown itself out of the Tower, pretending curiosity 
of seeing the Regalia, when, stabbing the keeper, thouffa 
not mortally, he boldly went sway with it throu^ dU £e 
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gunrdfly taken only by the accident of his horse falling, 
down. How he came to be pardoned, ^nd even receivea 
into £ivour, not only after this, but several other exploits 
almost as daring, both in Ireland and here, I could nevcir 
come to understand. Some believed he became a «py of 
several parties, being well with the sectaries and enthusi*; 
asts, and did his Majesty service that way, which none alive 
could do so well as be. But it was certainly, as the 
boldest attempt, so the only treason of the sort that was 
ever pardoned. The man had not only'a daring,' btft a 
viUaiious uniticrciful look, a false countenance, btit vdj 
WtB spoken, and dangerously insinuating.*'— EvEt\ id s 
M^oirst vol. i. \i. 41S. *. 

"This is one of the many occasions ori which we itiigHt' 
make curious remarks on the disregard of our ibrg* 
fAthers for appearances, even in thd regtilatiori of socletj^^ 
What should we think of a Lord of the Treasury, wild, 
t6 make up a party of French nobles and Bnglish gentM- 
men of condition, should invite as a guest Barringtotl' 'or 
Major Semple, or any well-known chevalier d Industrie f 
Yet £velyn does not seem to have been shocked at the* 
mm being brought into society, but only at his remain*, 
ing unhangc^. 

Tujs Fox AND Goose. — ^P. 210, 1. 2, bottom. 

It was on such terms that Dr Oates was pleased to 
claim the extraordinary privilege of dealing out the infor- 
mation which he bbose to communicate to a <k)urt of. 
justice. The only sense in which his story of the fox, 
stone, and goose, could be applicable, is by supposing, 
that he was determined to* ascertain the extent of hu 
countrymen's credulity before supplying it with a full, 
meal. 

* 

ButLY Tom Armstrong. — P. 261, 1. 19. 

ThomaS) or Sir llK>ma8 Ajrmttrong, a person who had 
distingtttshed himMlfia youth by duels and dn»k^ 
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ploits. He was particularij eomiected with the Duke of 
Monmouth, and was said to be concerned in the Rje- 
House Plot, for which he suffered capital punishmait, 
20th June, 1684. 

King Charleses Black PERtwic. — P. 263, 1. 6, 

bottom. 

Charles, to suit his dark complexion, always wore a 
black peruke. He used to say of the players, that if 
they wished to represent a villain on the st^e, ^^ Odds- 
fish, they always clapp'd on him a black periwig, whereas 
the greatest rogue in England [meaning, probably, Dr 
QatesJ wears a white one«" — See Gibber's Apology. 

Interpolation, q/ier '^ Let instant expedition be 
made^ and care not for expenses*' — (P. 266, L 13.) 
— ^' You voiU find most of them at the club-house 
in Fuller's Rents.** 

The place of meeting of the Green Ribbon Club. 
"Their place of meeting," says Roger North, ** was in 
it sort of Carrefour at Chancery Lane, in a centre of 
business and company most proper for such anglers of 
fools. The house was double balconied in front, as may 
yet be«een, for the clubbers to issue forth infrescOy with 
hats and no perukes, pipes in their mouths, merry feces, 
and dilated throats for vocal encouragement of the cana- 
glia below on usual and unusual occasions." 

The Sheriff of London. — P. 291, L 5. 

It oan hardly be forgotten that one of the great diffi- 
culties of Charles IL*s reign was to obtain for the crown 
the power of choosing the Sheriffs of London. Roger 
North gives a lively account of his brother, Sir Dudley 
North, who agreed to serve for the court. ^' I omit the 
share he had in composing the tumults about burning 
iheJPope, because that is accounted for in the Examen, 
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and the life of the Lord Keeper North. Neither is th«re 
occasion to say any thing of the rise and discovery of the 
llye Plot, for the same reason. Nor is my subject much 
concerned with this latter, farther than that the conspira- 
tors had taken especial care of Sir Dudley North* For 
he was one of those, who, if they had succeeded, was to 
have been knocked on the head, and his skin to be stuff- 
ed, and hung up in Guildhall. But all that apart, he 
reckoned it a great unhappiness, that so many trials for 
high treason, and executions, should happen in this year.. 
However, in these affairs, the sheriffs were passive ; for 
all returns of pannels, and other dispatches of the law, 
were issued and done by under-ofHcers ; which was a fair 
screen for them. They attended at the trials and execu- 
tions, to coerce the crowds, and keep order, which was 
enough for them to do. I have heard Sir Dudley North 
say, that, striking mth his cane, he wondered to see what 
blows his countrymen would take upon their bare heads, 
and never look up at it. And, indeed nothing can match 
the zeal of the common people to see executions. The 
worst grievance was the executioner coming to him for 
orders, touching the abscinded members, and to know 
where to dispose of them. Once, while he was abroad, 
a cart, with some of them, came into the court-yard of 
his house, and frightened his lady almost out of her wits ; 
and she could never be reconciled to the dog hangman's 
saying he came to speak with his master. These are in- 
conveniences that attend the stations of public magistracy, 
and are necessary to be borne with, as magistracy itself 
is necessary. I have now no more to say of any inci- 
dents during the shrievalty ; but that, at the year's end, 
he delivered up his charges to his successors in like man- 
ner as he had received them from his predecessor ; and, 
having reinstated his familyihe lived well and easy at his 
own house, as he did before these disturbances put him, 
out of order." 
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Scene, lhe King, Countess, and Fbnblla.— 

P. 851-2. 

This little piece of supeistition was suggested by the 
following incident. The Author of Waverley happened 
to be standing by with other gentlemen, while the ooh 
tain of the Selkirk Yeomanry was purchasing a hone vx 
the use of his trumpetor. The animal offered was a hand- 
some one, and neither the officer, who was an exceOent 
jockey, nor any one pvesent, could see any imperfection in 
wind or limb. But a person happened to pass, who was 
asked to give an opinion. This man was called Bfind 
Willie, who drove a small trade in cattle and horses^ sal 
what seemed as extraordinary, in watches, notwithstoid- 
ing his having been born blind. He was accounted to 
possess a rare judgment in these subjects of traffic So 
soon as he had examined the horse in question, he imme- 
diately pronounced it to have something of his own com* 
plaint, and in plain words, stated it to be Uind, or veigiDg 
upon that imperfection, which was feund to be the ease 
on dose examination. None present had suspected this 
fault in the animal ; whidi is not wonderfel, considering 
that it may frequently exist, without any u>pearance in 
the oigan affected. Blind Willie being asked how he 
made the discovery imperceptible to so many gentlemen 
who had their eyesight, explained, that after feeling the 
horse's limbs, he laid one hand on its heart, and drew 
the other briskly across the animal's eyes, when finding 
no increase of pulsation, in consequence of the latter mo- 
tion, he had come to the conclusion that the horse must 
be blind. 

Prisons^— P. 3559 1* 3* 

It was said that very unfair means were used to oom- 
pel the prisoners, committed on account of the Popish 
Plot, to make disclosures, and that seveial of them were 
privately put to the torture. 
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History of Colonel Thomas Blood. — End of 

Chap. XIX. V. 357. 

This persou, wlio was capable of framing and carrying 
into execution the most desperate enterprises^ was one oif 
iliose extraordinary choroctersi who can only arise amid 
ihc bloodshed, confusion, destruction of morality, ^nd 
wide-spreading violence, which take place during civil 
war. The arrangement of the present volume adinitting 
of a lengthened digression, we cannot, perhap, cntvr 
upon a subject more extraordinary or entertaining, thau 
the history of this notorious desperado, who exhibited all 
the elements of a most accomphshed rufEan. As the ac- 
couat of tliesc adventures is scattered in various and 
^scarce publications, it will probably be a service to the 
reader to bring the most remarkable of them under his 
eye, in a simultaneous point of view* 

Blood's father is reported to Imve been a blacksmitl) ; 
but tliis was only a dis|)araging mode of describing a per^ 
.^n who had a concern in iron-works, and had thus ac^ 
.quired independence. He entered early in life into tliQ 
..Civil War, served as a Ucutcnoiit in the Parliament 
forces, And was put hy Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, into the commission of tlie peace, when he 
was scarcely two-and-twenty. This outset in life decided 
his pplitical party for ever ; and however unfit the prin- 
.ciples of such a man rendered him for the society of tnosc 
who professed a rigidity of religion and morals, so useful 
was Blood's rapidity of invention, and so well was he 
known, that he was neld capable of framing with sagacity, 
and conducting witli skill, the most desperate undertak- 
ings, and in a turbulent time, was allowed to associate 
with the non-jurors, who affected a peculiar austerity of 
conduct and sentiments. In 1663, the Act of Settle- 
ment in Ireland, and the proceedings thereupon, affected 
Blood deeply in his fortune, and from that moment be 
appears to have nourished the most inveterate hatred tp 
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the Duke of Ormonde the Lord Lieutenant of IrelafA 
whom he considered as the author of the measures imdflr 
which he suffered, . There were at this time manj; n^ale- 
contents of the stmie party with hioiself, so that Lieute- 
nant Blood, as the most daring among them, was able to 
put himself at the head of a conspiracy whidi had for its 
purpose the exciting a general insurrectiou, and, as a 
preliminary step, the surprising of. the Castle of Dublin. 
The. means proposed for the lapt puq)p^9 which was to 
be.^he prelude to the rising, augured the .desperatum of 
the person by whom it was.contiiived, and yet mjgbiprp- 
bably have succeeded, from its vjsry h9ldne^ . A deda- 
lation was drawn up by the^hand of jQkio4.himisell^ call- 
ing upon all persons to take arms for the liberty of the 
supject^ and the restoration of the jSo^m^'JLeaguesiid 
Covenant- For the surprise of 'the cas^e, it was pro- 
vided, that several persons with petHipns in tl^ir lumdi, 
were to wait within the waUs, as if they sti^d to present 
them to. the Lord Lieutenant, whil^ about fpus^coze of 
the old daring disbanded soldiers were to remain on th^ 
outside, dressed like carpenters, smithy shoemaker^ and 
other ordinary mechanics. As soon as the Lord Lieur 
tenant went in, a baker was to pass by the. main guard 
with a large basket of. white bread on his back* By 
making a raise step, he was to throw down his buideq, 
which might create a scramble among the soldiers, and 
offer the fourscore men before mentioned, an opportu- 
nity of disarming them, while tjhe others with petitions in 
their hands secured all within ; and being once miaster of 
the castle and the Duke of Ormond's person, they were 
to publish their declaration. But some of the principal 
conspirators were apprehended about twelve hours before 
the time appointed for the execution of the design, in 
which no less than seven members of the House of Com- 
mons (for the Parliament of Ireland was then sitting) 
were concerned. Leckie, a minister, the brother-in-law 
of Blood, was with several others tried, condemned, and 
executed. Blood effected his escape, but was atiQ so 
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mudk the object of pnblic apprehenstott, that a rumbur 
having arisen duruig Leckie's eleeutlon, that Maj6r Blood 
was at hand with a party to rescue the prisoner, everyone 
of the guards, and the execntioner hitnself, shifted for 
themselves, leaving Leckie, with the haker elbout his 
neck, standing alone under the gaUows ; but as no res- 
<nie appeared, the sheriff-officers returned to their duty, 
and the criminal wMi executed. Meantime Btood 'retired 
among the tnountains of Ireland,' where he herded otter- 
nateiy wit^ fimatics and Papists, provided ti)niy they were 
discontented with the government. There W^re lew per- 
sons better acquainted with the intrigues of the time than 
this active partisan, who was alternately Quaker, Ana- 
baptist, or Catholic, but always a rebel, and revolution- 
itt^ he shifted from place to place, and from kingdom 
to kingdom ; became known to the Adtniral de Ruyter, 
and was the soul of every desperate plot. 

In particular, about 166^, Mr Blood was one of a 
revolutionary committee, or secret cowieS, which con- 
tinued its sittings, notwithstanding that government knew 
of its meetings. For their security, they had abont thirty 
stout felloes posted around the place where they tnet, in 
the nature of a corps de garde* It fell out, that two of 
die members of the council, to save themselves', and per- 
haps for the sake of a reward, betrayed all their tmnsaf<^ 
tions to the ministry, whidfi Mr Blood soon euspected, 
and in a short time got to the bottom of the whole affair. 
He appointed these two persons to meet him at a tavern 
in the city, where he had his guard reody^ who secured 
them witnout any noise, and carried them to a private 
place provided for the purpose, where he called a kind of 
court*>martial, before whom they were triedj found guilty, 
and sentenced to be shot two days after in the same 
place. When the thne appointed came, they were brought 
out, and all the neeessary preparations made for putting 
the sentence in execution ; and the poor men, seeing no 
hopes of escape, disposed themselves to suifer as well as 
they could. At this critical juncture^ Mr Blood was 
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graciously pleased to grant them his pardon, and at the 
game time advised them to go to their new master, tell 
him all that had happened, and request him, in the name 
of their old confedierates, to be as &vourable to such of 
iSt^esn as should at any time stand in need of his mercy. 
'Whether these imfortunate people carried Mr Blood's 
message to the king, does not anywhere appear. It is 
However , bertain, that not long, after, the whole conspi^- 
xidy Wa^ discovered ; in consequence of which, on the 
S6th .of April 1666, Col. John Rathbone, and some 
other oEfficers of the late disbanded army, were tried and 
cohvict'e4 sX the Old Bailey, for a plot to surprise the 
ToW6r, and to kill General Monk. 
.; After l)is 9ohcem with this desperate conclave, who 
W€^ chiefly f^atics and Fifth-^Monarchy men, Blood ex- 
dh^ged the. scene for Scotland, where he mingled among 
jfae Cameronians, and must have been a most acceptable 
^oclate to John Balfour of Burley, or any other who 
jc^ped the insurgefnts more out of spleen or desire of 
j>lunder, than from religious motives. The writers of 
the sect seem to have thought his name a discredit, or 
perhaps £.6. not know it ; nevertheless it is affirmed, in 
a pamphlet written by a person who seems to have been 
well acquainted with the incidents of his life, that he 
shared the dangers of the defeat at Pentland Hills, 27th 
November, 1666, in which the Cameronians were totally 
routed. After the engagement, he found his way again 
to Ireland, but was hunted out of Ulster by Lord Dun- 
gannon, who pursued him very closely. On his return 
to En^and, he made himself again notorious by an ex- 
ploit, of which the very singular particulars are contain- 
ed in the jpamphlet already mentioned. * The narrative 
rims as follows: — ^' Among the persons apprehended 
for the late &natic conspiracy, was one Captain Mason* 
a person for whom Mr Blood had a particular affection 

* Remarke on the Life of tihe fiEoned Mr Blood. London, 1680. 
FoUo. 
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and friendship. This person was to be removed firom 
London to one of the northern counties, in order to hit 
trial at the assizes ; and to that intent was sent down 
with eight of the Duke's troop to guard him, beii^ 
reckoned to be a person bold and courageous* Mr 
Blood having notice of this journey, resolves by the way 
to rescue his friend. The nnsoner and his guard went, 
away in the morning, and Mr Blood, having made choice 
of three more of his ac({uaintance, set forward the oame^ 
day at night, without boots, upon small horses, and their* 
pistols in their trowsers, to prevent suspicion* But op- 
portunities arc not so easOy nad, neither were all placefi 
convenient, so that the convoy and their prisoner iprere 
gone a good way beyond Newark, before Mr Blood ^4 
his friends had any scent of their prisoner. At one plaoe 
they set a sentinel to watch his coming by ; but whether 
it was out of fear, or tha!t the perspn yfifi tired with a 
tedious expectation, the sentinel brought them no tidimn 
either of tne prisoner or his guard, insomuch that mi 
Blood and his companions began to think their friend ab 
far before them upon the road, that it would be in va^a 
to follow him. Yet not willing to give over an enter- 
prise so generously undertaken^ upon Mr Blood's en- 
couragement, they rode on, though despairing of success^ 
till finding it grow towards evening, and meeting with a 
convenient inn upon the road, in a small viUage not far 
from Doncaster, they resolved to lie there all night, and 
return for London the next morning. In that inn they 
had not sat long in a room next the stfeet, condoling 
among themselves the ill success of such a tedious jour- 
ney, and the misfortune of their friend, before the con- 
voy came thundering up to the door of the said inn with 
their prisoner. Captain Mason having made choice of 
that inn, as being best known to him, to give his guar- 
dians the refreshment of a dozen of drink. There Mr 
Blood, unseen, had a full view of his fnend, and of the 
persons he had to deal with. He had bespoke a small 
sapper, which was at the fire, so that he had but verf 
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lifede titne fotr eohdultiition, finding tBat Captidh'MtfonV 
pdrty did not intend to alight. On this account he only 
gaVe general directions to his associates to follow his cKt- 
ampl^ in whatever they savr him do. In haste^ thet«*- 
fdt^ they called for their horses, and threw down their< 
money for their reckonings telling the woman of th^ 
house, thait since ^hey had met with such ^dod compsBy^. 
they were tesol^ed to go fbrwted. Captam Mason' WMfr 
off first upbn a sorty beast, and wkh him the coimnaiider 
df like partyj and four more; the jest staid behind 'tor 
itudie ati:ehd of their liqsor. Then away mitrdied aoi& 
more single^ and in ^ very sinaQ time afler th<» lasttwto* 
Bfyihis tiihe^ Mr Blood and one of his friefid» bmg 
hMed, followed the two that ^ere hindmost, «nd 8«ion 
overtook them. Th^se fbor rode some little time iogA* 
thei^ Mr Blood tm ^e ridit hahd c^ die two soldien^ 
and his 'friend on the lc& But upon a Biiddeih 'M# 
Blood hud hold of the rifeins of die hone neirt; him, wh^ 
UiB friend, 'in ohservatioh to his directions, - did tile mtt^ 
dh thcf other hand; and having presently bysutpiriBe dis* 
monnted the isoldiers, piilled on their bridles, and sent 
their horses to pick their gra^ where they pleased. These 
two being thus made sure of, Mr Blood porsues his 

rne, intending to have readied the single trooper ; but 
being got to the rest -of his frUows, now reduced iA 
six, and a barber of York, that trav^ed in their oom« 
pany, Mr Blood mad^ tip, heads the whole party, and 
stops them ; >f which some of the foremost, looking upon 
him to be either ^nhk or mad, thought the rebuke of m 
switch to be a sufficient chastisement of such a rash pn^ 
^sutnption^ vdliieh they exercised with more contempt than 
foty, til^ by the rudeneM of his compliments in return, he 
^ve them tb undersfond he was not in Jest, but in very 
good earnest. Hie wiis soon seconded by his friend tiutt 
vM'with him in his first exploit; but there had bMii 
severd rbugh blows dddt between the unequal numbvr of 
wU to- two, before Mr Blood's two other friends canoe i;^ 
iJNf ih e i t assistttieei^ ukj^T^^ ^^ ^ ^ tcr^two^'iv 
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the baiber of York, whether out of his natural propenfiiibf 
to the ^orty or that hu potvaliantness hfid made kim so 
generous as to help his feUow-traveUers, would needs 
show his valour at tne beginning of the frav ; but better 
had he been at the latter end dT a feasts for though he 
showed his- prudence ito take the stronger side, as he 
guessed bj the number, yet because he would take no 
waroingt which was often, given him, not to put bimsdf 
to theheaard of losing a guitar finger by raeodling m.a 
business that nothing oonc^ned himi he lost- his Uii, as 
they ivere forced to dispatch . him, in the first placej, fif 
giving them a needless ttvuble. The barber, being bc^ 
come an useless instrument^ and the other of Ms Bloodfs 
friends being 4Mime w^ th^ skirmish began t» be Vjsrj 
smart, the tour assailsnta having singled out their cKamp 
pions as &irly 4UQd eqDiaUy' a< they eould. A^i thiii whife^ 
Cuptain' Mason, being rode belbre upon his thiity-i^illing 
8leed, wondering his guavd came not with him, loobsfl 
bade, aisd observing a combustion, and that thej were al^ 
together, by thus ears, knew i^ot what to think* He co»- 
jectuted it at "first to have been some intrigue upon lum» 
as if the troopers had a design to tempt him to an escape^ 
which might aftexwards pvove more to his prejudice ; just 
like cats, that, with recajrdlass scorn, seem to give the diib- 
treased mouse all the liberty in the world to get away o^t 
of their paws, bat soon recov«r their prey again at one 
jump. Thereupon, unwilling to undergo t^ hazard of 
auoh a trial, he comes back, at which time Mr Blood ci$- 
ed out' to him, Horse, horse, quickly 1 an alarm 06 amav- 
ing at first, that he could not believe it to be his iriend*s 
voiee when he heard it ; but as the thoughts of military 
men are soon summoned together, and never hold Spani^iL 
ooundls, the Captain presently settled his resolution, 
mounts the next horse that wanted a rider, and puts it in 
for a share of his own 8elf*peservation, In this bloody 
fOonfikt» Mr Blood was three times unhoised, occasioned 
by his foigetfulnesB, as., having- omitted to new girt ms 
^•0l4dW|.<wbial^ the oa^er had vmloosed upoiji this imddii^ 
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«t his first coming into the inn* Being then so often di> 
mounted, and not knowing the reason, which the occasioB 
would not give him leave to consider, he resolved to fight 
it out on foot ; of which two of the soldiers taking the 
advantage, singled him out, and drove him into a courts 
yard, where he made a stand with a full body, his sword 
in one hand, and his pistol in the other. One of the 
soldiers taking that advantage of his open body, shot him 
near the shoulderblade of his pistol arm, at whidi time he 
Jhad four other bullets in his body, that he had received 
before ; which the soldier observing, flung hia dischaiged 
pistol at him with that good aim imd violence, that he hit 
him A stunning blow just under the forehead, upon the 
upper part of the nose between the eyes, whidi for the 
proMut so amazed him, that he gave himself over for a 
dead man ; yet resolving to give one spaning blow before 
lie expired, such is the strange provocation and sucoess 
of despair, with one vigorous stroke of his sword, he 
brought his adversary with a vengeance from his horae^ 
and laid him in a far worse condition than himself at hv 
horse's feet. At that time, full of anger and revenge, he 
was just going to make an end of his conquest, by giving 
him the fatal stab, but that in the very nick of time. Cap- 
tain Mason, having, by the help of his firiends,. done his 
business where they had fought, by the death of some, 
and the disabling of others that opposed them, eame in, 
and bid him hold and spare the life of one that had been 
the ci vilest person to him upon the road, a fortunate piece 
of kindness in the one, and of gratitude in the othev ; 
niiidi Mr Blood easily condescending tov by the joint 
assisbmce of the Captain, the other soldier was soon 
mastered, and the victory, after a sharp fight, that lasted 
above two hours, was at length completed. You may be 
sure the fight was well maintained on both sides, while 
two of the soldiers, besides the barber, were slain upon 
the place, three unhorsed, and the rest wounded. And 
it was observable, that though the encounter happened in 
^4 vUage, vhexe a great nuxolier of people were spectatora 
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of the combati yet none would adventure the rescue of 
either party, as not knowing which was in the wrong, or 
which in the right, and were therefore wary of being ar^ 
bitrators in such a desperate contest, where they saw the 
reward of assistance to be nothing but present death. 
After the combat was over, Mr Blood and his friends di« 
Tided themselves and parted several ways. *' 

Before he had engaged in this adventure, Blood had 
placed his wife and son in an apothecary's shop at Rum- 
ford, under the name of Weston. He mrnsett afterwards 
affected to practise as a physician under that of AylifFe^ 
under which guise he remained concealed until his wounds 
were cured, and the hue and cry against him and his ac- 
complices was somewhat abated. 

In the meantime this extraordinary roan, whose spirits 
toiled in framing the most daring enterprises, had devised 
a plot, which, as it respected the person at whom it was 
aimed, was of a much more ambitious charaeter than that 
for the delivery of Mason. It had for its object the seisura 
of the person of the Duke of Ormond, his ancient ene- 
my, in the streets of London* In this some have thought 
he only meant to gratify his resentment, while others sup* 
pose that he might hope to extort sonie important ad van* 
tages by detaining his Grace in his hands as a pzisoner; 
The Duke's historian. Carte, gives the following account 
of this extraordinary enterprise ^*-«^* The Prince of Orange 
oame this year (1670) into Em^nd, and being invited, 
on Dec. 6, to an entertainment in the city of London^ 
his Grace attended him thither. As fie was retumiiw 
homewards in a dark night, and going up St James s 
Street, at the end of which, facing the palace, stood Cla- 
rendon House, where he then lived, he was attacked by 
Blood and five of his accomplices. The Duke always 
used to go attended with six Potmen ; but aS they were 
too heavy a load to ride upon a coach, he always had 
iron spikes behind it to keep them irom getting up ; and 
continued this practice to his dying day, even after this 
attempt of assassination, lliese six lootmen used to walb 
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tn • boih sides, of. d»e street over against the coach ; hni 
bj sopae eontrivaitoe or otber^ they were all stopped aaif 
out of the wayy when the Duke was taken outi'bf Ms 
oosdiby Bloottiaad his son, and monnted an hcnrsebaiair 
hehiod one o£ the horsemen in his company. The edadi* 
man drove on to Clarendon HoHsei andi tcdd the poiicr 
diat the Duke had beenseiaed by two nien^- wbaind 
Offfied him down Piccadilly. "The portet inoBBdisldy 
na . Uiat i«ay» and Mr James 0«rke bhancii^ ; id- be< :«t 
that Jtime. in the: oourt of the house« followed ^tb-.iaH 
possible baste^ havii^ first alarmed the iaipilyy; and^ov*-. 
dered the servsaats to come after him as Jut-as tbiiy eovUL 
Blood, it seems, either to gratify the hnmoiur oflns'iiMi- 
tron, who had sethim npon tfaiswiork) ortoj^tzt his own 
ssTffiige by putting his Grace to the jimui i^hiimiiifaM 
d Mt hy WfaJkfc his oocompliees in the tkeasonabie deapr 
vpon Dublin Castle had suffered, had takn<<a Btsoigf 
lincy into his head to bong the Duke at Tybom* -riio^ 
thing could hove saved his Graee^a dife, but that ettii» 
Ysgant imagiBOtton and passion of the vyiaib^ who, lean* 
iag the Duke mounted and buckled to one of his fiom* 
rades, rode on belbre, and (as is said) actqelly tied A 
rope to the gallows, and then rode bade to>8ae what was 
become of his aecomplices, whom he met riding offip^m 
great hurry» Ibe horseman to ¥^om tbe Duke was tisd^' 
was a person of great strength, but being embarrassed ihjf. 
his Graces struggling, eould not advance as faat -as-U 
desired. He. was, however, got a good way bsybsd 
Beskeley (now Devonshire) House, towards Knighti" 
biadge, when the 'Duke having got his foot trnder- tfas 
man's, imhorsed him, and they both fell down togiSthA 
m the mud, where they were struggling, whan the poi^ 
ter: and Mr Clarice came up. The villain liten disen* 
gsged> himself and seeing the neighbourhood aUrais4 
»kA numbers of people running towards them, got on 
horseback, and having with one of his comrades^ fiisd 
their pistols at thte Duke, (but missed = lunv* i^ tobing 
their aim in the dark^ aaiid in a. huifyi)<rode off saifiHl m 
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they cotild to save themselves.' The Duke (noW sixty 
yuBXB of fige) was quite spent with struggling, ' so that' 
when Mr Clarke and the porter came up, they knew him 
rather by feeling his star, than by any sound of voice he 
could utter ; and they were forced to carry him hornet^ > 
and Uy him on a bed to reoover his spirits. He received' 
some wounds and bruises in the struggle, which confined' 
htm within doors for some days. The King, when Imi- 
heard of this intended assassination of the Duke of Or- 
mond, expressed a great resentment on that occasion, and 
issued out a proclamation for the discovery And apprehen* 
sioto of the miscreants concerned in the attempt. 

31ood| however, lay concealed, and with his usual 
success, escaped apprehension. While thus lurking, he 
entertained and digested an exploit^ evincii^ the same 
atrocity which had characterised the undertakings he had 
JMmaerly been engaged in ; there was also to be traced m 
his new device something of that peculiar disposition 
which inclined him to be desirous of adding to the mur* 
der of the Duke of Ormond, the singular infamy of 
putting him to death at Tyburn. With something of 
the same spirit he now resolved to show his contempt of 
monarchy, and all its symbols, by stealing the crown^ 
sceptre, and other artidles of the vegali% out of the oS^ 
fioe in which they were deposited, and enriching himself, 
and hia needy associates with the produce of ^ spoils* 
This feat, by which Blood is now chiefly remembered, 
is, like all his transactions, marked with a daring stnMi' 
of courage and duplicity, and^ like most of his under^ 
takings, was very likely to have proved successful. John 
Bayley, Esq. in his History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, gives the following distinct account 
of this curious exploit. At this period, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot was Keq>er, as it was called, of the Jewel House. 

** h was. soon after the appointment of Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, that the Regalia in the Tower first became ob« 
jfoteof public inspection, which King Charles allowed ia- 
efin4Bquenei< oC tn^ reduction in the emohiments of tko 
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master's office. The profits which arose from showings 
the jewels to strangers, Sir Gilbert assigned, in lieu of a 
salary, to the person whom he had appointed to the care 
of them. This was an old confidential servant of his £i- 
ther's, one Talbot Edwards, whose name is handed down 
to posterity as keeper of the regalia, when the notorions 
attempt to steal the crown was made in the year 1673 ; 
the following account of which is chiefly derived from a 
relation whidi Mr Edwards himself made of the trans- 
action. 

** About three weeks before this audacious villain 
Blood made his attempt upon the crown, he came to the 
Tower in the habit of a parson, with a long cloak, cas- 
sock, and canonical girdle, accompanied by a woman, 
whom he called his wife. They desired to see the rega- 
lia, and, just as their wishes had been gratiSed, the lady 
feigned sudden indisposition. This called forth the kind 
offices of Mrs Edwards, the keeper's wife, who, having 
courteously invited her into their house to repose herself- 
she soon recovered, and, on their departure, professed' 
themselves thankful for this civility. A few dajrs af^er. 
Blood came again, bringing a present to Mrs Edwards, 
of four pairs of white gloves from his pretended wife ; 
and having thus begun the acquaintance, they made fre- 
quent visits to improve it. After a short respite of their 
compliments, the disguised ruffian returned again ; and 
in conversation with Mrs Edwards, said that his wife 
oould discourse of nothing but the kindness of those 
good people in the Tower — ^that she had long studied, 
and at length bethought herself of a handsome way of re- 
quital. You have, quoth he, a pretty young gentlewo- 
man for your daughter, and I have a young nephew, 
who has two or three hundred a-year in land, and is at 
my disposal. If your daughter be free, and you approve 
it, I'll bring him here to see her, and we will endeavour 
to make it a match. This was easily assented to by old 
Mr Edwardsy who invited the parson to dine with him 
an that day. Hq teadU^ accei^ted the invitation ; and 
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taking upon bim to say grace, performed it with great 
seeming devotion, and casting up his eyes, concluded it 
with a prayer for the King, Queen, and royal family. 
After dinner, he went up to see the rooms, and observing 
a handsome case of pistols hang there, expressed a great 
desire to buy them, to present to a young lord, who was 
his neighbour — a pretence by which he thought of di«» 
arming the house against the period intended for the ex« 
ecution of his design. At his departure, vj^ich was a 
canonical benediction of the good company, he appointed 
a day and hour to bring his young nephew to see his 
mistress, which was the very day that he made his daring 
attempt. The good old gentleman had got up ready to 
receive his guest, and the daughter was in her best dress 
to entertain her expected lover; when, behold, Parson 
Bloody with «three more, came to tlic jewel-house, all 
armed with r^ier-blades in their canes, atid every onc-a 
dagger, and a brace of pocket-pistols. Two of his com- 
panions entered in with him, on pretence of seeing the 
crown, and the third staid at the door, as if to look after 
the young lady, a jewel of a more charming description, 
but in reality as a watch. I'he daughter, who thought 
it not modest to come down till she was called, sent the 
maid to take a view of the company, and bring a de- 
scription of her gallant ; and the servant conceiving that 
he was the intended bridegroom who staid at the doorj 
being the youngest of the party, returned to soothe the 
anxiety of ncr young mistress with the idea she had formed 
of his person. Blood told Mr Edwards that they would 
not go up stairs till his wife came, and desired him to 
show his friends the crown to pass the time till then ; 
and they had no sooner entered the room, and the door, 
as usual, shut, than a cloak was thrown over the old 
man 8 head* and a gag put in his mouth. Thus secured, 
they told him that their resolution was to have the crown, 
elobe, and sceptre ; and, if he would quietly submit to 
ity they would spare his life, otherwise he was to expecf 
00 mercy. He thereupon endeavoured to make all the 
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noise he possibly could, to be heard above. They draA 
knocked him down with a wooden niallet, and told hinii 
that, if yet he wocdd lie quietly, they would spare hii 
life ; but if not, upon his next attempt to discover 
them, they would kill him. Mr Edwards, howererj 
according to his own account, was not intimidate 
by this threat, but strained himself to make the greater 
aoise ; and in consequence, received several more blows 
on the head with the mallet, and was stabbed in the 
belly ; this again brought the poor old man to the grouhd, 
where he lay for some time in so senseless a state, that 
one of the villains pononnced him dead. Edwards had 
come « little to himself, and hearing this, lay quietly, 
conceiving it best to be thought so. The booty was now 
to be disposed of, and one of them, named Ptorot, 8e« 
cceted the orb. Blood held the crown under his dbak ; 
and the third was about to file the sceptre in two, in oN 
der that it might be placed in a bag, broc^ht for tliat 
purpose ; but, fortunately, the son of Mr Edwards, who 
had been in Flanders with Sir John Talbot, and on his 
landing in England, had obtained leave to come away 
post to visit his father, happened to arrive whilst this 
scene was acting ; and on coming to the door, the person 
that stood sentinel, asked with whom he would speak ; 
to which he answered, that he belonged to the house; 
and, perceiving the person to be a singer, told him 
that if he had any business with his father he would ac- 
quaint him with it, and so hastened up stairs to salute 
his friends. This unexpected accident spread confusion: 
amongst the party, and they instantly decamped vnth the 
crown and orb, leaving the sceptre yet unfiled. The 
aged keeper now raised himself upon his legs, forced the 
gag fix>m his mouth, and cried. Treason ! Murder I whidi 
being heard by his daughter, who was, perhaps, anxi« 
ously expecting tar other sounds, ran out and reiterated 
the cry. The alarm now became general, and young £d« 
wards and his brother-in-law, Captain Beckman, ran af-* 
ter the conspirators) whom a warder put himself in a pO'^ 
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sition to stop, but Blood discharged a pistol at hita, and 
he &II9 although uiilmrt, and the thieves proceeded safe* 
ly to the next post, where one Sill, who had been a soU 
oicr under Cromwell, stood sentinel ; but he offered no 
opposition, and they accordingly passed the drawbridge. 
Horses were waiting for them at St Catherine's gate ; 
and as they ran that way along the Tower wharf, ibgf 
themselves cried out. Stop the rogues I by which thei 
passed on unsuspected, till Captain Beckman overtook 
them. At his head Blood iired another pistol, but 
missed him, and was seized. Under the cloak of this 
daring villain was found the crown, and, although he saw 
himself a prisoner, he had yet the impudence to struggle 
for his prey ; and when it was finally wrested from him, 
said. It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful ; it 
was for a crown I Parrot, who had formerly served vak* 
der Greneral Harrison, was also taken ; but Hunt, Blood's 
son-in-law, reached his horse and rode off, as did two 
otlier of the thieves ; but he was soon afterwards 8top« 
ped, and likewise committed to custody. In this strug-^ 
gle and confusion^ the great pearly a large diamond, and 
several smaller stones, were lost fropi the crown ; but the 
two former, and some of the Litter, wore afterwards found 
and restored ; and the Ballas ruby, broken off the sceptre^ 
being found in Parrot's pocket, nothing considerable waa 
eventually missing. 

*' As soon as the prisoners were secured, young £d« 
wards liastened to Sir Gilbert Talbot, who was then mas« 
ter and treasurer of the Jewel-house, and gave him an 
account of the transaction. Sir Gilbert instantly went 
to the King, and acquainted his majesty with it ; and his 
majesty commanded him to proceed forthwith to the 
Tower, to seo how matters stood ; to take the examin** 
tion of Blood and the others ; and to return and report 
it to him. Sir Gilbert accordingly went; but the King* 
in the meantime, was persuaded by some about him to 
liear the examination himself, and the ])risoners were in 
consequence sent for to Whitehall,— a circumstance which 
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is supposed to have saved these dariog wretches from th» 
gallows." 

- On his examination under such an atrocious change, 
Blood audaciously replied^ '' that he would never betray 
an associate, or defend himself at the expense of uttefiipg 
a £ilsehood.** He even averred, perhaps, more than -was 
true against himself, when he confessed thai he had lain 
concealed among the reeds for the purpose of killing the 
King with a carabine, while Charles was bathing ; but 
he pretended that on this occasion his purpose was dis- 
concerted by a secret awe,*— appearing to verify the allor 
gation in Shakspeare, — " There's such divinity doth 
hedge a king, that treason can but peep to what it would, 
acts little of its will." To this story, true or false, Blood 
added a declaration that he was at the head of a nume- 
rous following, disbanded soldiers and others, who, from 
motives of religion, were determined to take the life of 
the King, as the only obstacle to their obtaining freedom 
of worship and liberty of conscience. These men, he 
said, would be determined, by his execution, to persist 
in the resolution of putting Charles to death ; whereas 
he averred, that by sparing his life, the King might dis- 
arm a hundred poniards directed against his own. This 
view of the case made a strong impression on Charles, 
whose selfishness was uncommonly acute ; yet he felt the 
impropriety of pardoning the attempt upon the life of th# 
Duke of Ormond, and condescended to ask that faithful 
8ervant*s permission, before he would exert his authority 
to spare the assassin* Ormond answered, that if the 
King chose to pardon the attempt to steal his crown, he 
himself might easily consent :that the attempt upon his 
own life, as a crime of much less importance, should also 
be forgiven. Charles, accordingly, not only gave Blood 
a pardon, but endowed him with a pension of L.500 a 
year, which led many persons to infer, not only that the 
King wished to preserve himself firom the future attempts 
of this desperate man, but that he had it also in view to 
secure the services of so determined a rufi^^ in case he 
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should have an opportunity of employing him in liis own 
line of business. There is a striking contrast between 
the &te of Blood, pensioned and rewarded for this auda- 
cious attempt, and that of the &ithful Edwards, who may 
bo safely said to have sacrifioed his life in defence of the 
property intrusted to him I In remuneration for his fide- 
lity and his sufferings, Edwards only obtained a ^rant of 
L.200 from the Exchequer, with a L.100 to his son ; 
but so little pains were taken about the regular discharge 
of these donatives, tliat the parties entitled to them were 
glad to sell them for half the sunu AfUr this wonderful 
escape from justice, lllood seems to have affected the airs 
of a person in favour, and was known to solicit the suits 
of many of the old Republican party, for whom he is 
said to have gained considerable indulgences, when the 
old cavaliers, who had ruined themselves in the cause of 
Charles the First, could obtain neither countenance nor 
restitution. During the ministry called the Cabal, he 
was high in favour with 'the Duke of Buckingham, till, 
upon their declension, his &vour began also to fiul, and 
we find him again engaged in opposition to the Court. 
Blood was not likely to lie idle amid the busy intrigues 
and Auctions which succeeded the celebrated discovery of 
Oates. He appears to have passed again into violent 
opposition to the Court, but his steps were no longer so 
sounding as to be heard above his contemporaries. North 
hints at nis being involved in a plot against his former 
friend and patron the Duke of Buckingham. The pas- 
sage is quoted at length in a note in this volume, page 
386. 

The Plot, it appears, consisted in an attempt to throw 
some scandalous imputation upon the Duke of Bucking- 
ham for a conspiracy, to effect which Edward Christian, 
Arthur O'Brien, and Thomas Blood, were indicted in 
the King's Bench, and found guilty, 25th June, 1680. 
The damages sued for were laid as high as ten thousand 
pounds, for which Colonel Blood found bail. But he 
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appears to have been severely afiected in health, as, 24th 
August, 16b0, he departed this liic in a species of 
lethaigy. It is remarkable enough, that the story of bis 
death and iuneral was generally regarded as iabricated, 
preparative to some exploit of his own ; nay, so general 
wai> this report, that the coroner caused his body to be 
raised, and a jury to sit upon it, for the purpose of en- 
suring that the celebrated Blood had at leugtli undeigone 
the common &te of mankind. There was found unex- 
pected diiiicuity in proving that the miserable corpse be- 
lore the jury was that of the celebrated conspirator. It 
was at length recognised by some of his acquamtances, 
who swore to the preternatural size of the thumb, so that 
the coroner, convinced of the identity, remanded this once 
active, and now quiet person, to his tinal rest in Tothill- 
fields. 

Such were the adventures of an individual, whose real 
exploits, whether the motive, the danger, or the character 
of the enterprises be considered, equal, or rather surpass, 
those fictions of violence and peril which we love to per- 
use in romance. They cannot, therefore, be deemed fo- 
reign to a Work dedicated, like the present, to the pre- 
servation of extraordinary occurrences, whether real or 
fictitious. 
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